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PART ONE 


1 

Walking home one night, taking a round-about route to 
add to experience, to stay awake a little longer and meet, 
perhaps, some curiosity of life not met before, Ellie Parsons, 
aged eighteen, independent, employed person, living in 
Chelsea, passed, near the Victoria Coach Station, a couple 
from her home town. She recognised the shape of them. 
She hurried. She thought herself safely past, when the 
husband called: 

“Why, Ellie Parsons!” 

His tone showed that he was struck by seeing among 
eight milhon strangers someone known to him. Ellie had 
not the vot-rage to ignore him. She paused and faced them, 
pretending surprise. 

“The Ripleys,” she said. 

The Riplcvs, not on their own ground, looked unsure of 
themselves, but they were, as usual, armed with disapproval. 
Overcoming his surprise, Mr. Ripley asked: “How are 
you getting on.5” He was a lay preacher at the Pratt Hill 
Baptist Chapel, Eastsea, and publicly held it shameful that 
Ellie Parsons should have left home against the wish of a 
widowed mother. His face became stern: “You''- going to 
Eastsea for Christmas, I hope?” 

Ellie, standing two yards away from him, said: “Yes,” 
then, suddenly defiant, added: “1 have a job in a studio. Tni 
doing my own work. It’s wonderful!” Unable to control her 
voice, she shouted like a schoolgirl: “I’ve never been so 
happy before in my life.” 

A smile appeared unexpectedly on the young- old face of 
the wife. She put her band on her husband’s arm, prompting 
him to say “Good-night,” then, as they moved off, she 
wltispered: “That girl’s in love.” 
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EUie heard her, and did not care. As she turned her back 
on them, London was about her again and she felt her own 
freedom. 

It was a mild December night, pretending spring. The 
sky, lacqucr-black and peppered with small stars, looked as 
though blown clean by a gale, but the breeze that came from 
the side streets was tender as the breath of a fan. The road 
before her w’as empty. At the triangle where it joined Ebury 
Street, it looked as spacious as a ballroom. Flllie broke into 
a run. At that moment it seemed to her, were she to leap up, 
she would rise from the moorings of earth and sail between 
the stars; and if she called out, her voice would fill the sky. 

On an impulse, she jumped and called; “Hey!” As she 
landed, the pavement smacked sharply through her thin 
soles; her cry came out like a mouse-squeak. She looked over 
her shoulder, but there was no one who might have heard 
her. She burst out laughing. It was true. She was in love. 

That evening while Quintin Bellot and she had been 
gazing at one another across the restaurant table, his expres- 
sion had changed. She had felt between them not merely 
that sharp-edged, sparking attraction, but tenderness. She 
had felt it like a supernatural glow in the air about them. She 
touched his hand with her finger-tips and he gathered her 
fingers into his hand, then he laughed and gave her hand an 
impatient shake and said: “You must choose something 
from the menu.” 

She tried to give her attention to the menu. If was a pity 
she was ni>t hungry in the evenings. She took her main 
meal at mid-day and the occasional evening meal that Quintin 
bought her, seemed to her wasted. She wished she could 
say; “CJive me the money instead so that I can have a real 
meal tomorrow^.” 

He started explaining the items to her: "Lanj^ue de Boeuf en 
Paupiettes — that’s ox-tongue done with a sort of meat 
stuffing and bacon; in paupiettes, in . . . oh, you knowl . . . 
in slices. Cotes de veau fojot — veal cutlets done in white wine 
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with grated cheese and breadcrumbs. Very nice. Would 
you like that? Or some sort of chicken?” 

She suddenly became annoyed that he should take her 
ignorance for granted. She said; “But all this is nonsense, 
iliese French names don’t mean anything.” 

“But of course they do.” He laughed at her: “If they 
didn’t, how could you tell one dish from another?” 

Her mother, who kept a restaurant in Eastsea, was always 
telling her customers that the French on menus was meaning- 
less, invented to impress simpletons. “We write in English,” 
she would say. “We’ve nothmg to hide.” 

Quintin said: “Or would you like some kebabs — they’re 
pieces of meat put on a skewer and cooked over a charcoal 
fire.” 

Disconcerted, EUic asked stupidly: “But how do you 
know?” 

He pushed her hand away. Still laughing at her, he saief: 
“Don't DC sUly.” 

Suddenly she said so loudly that people turned their heads: 
“How marvellous everything is!” 

He raised an eyebrow: “I believe you’re the first person 
I’ve heard ‘'?.y that since 1959.” 

“Why 1939?” 

“That was when the war started.” 

“Oh, the warl” — she had almost forgotten it “I was 
evacuated.” 

“Evacuated! I thought you girls w ere all cons ' ipted.” 

“I was too young.” 

“So you were. So you were.” Quintin let his eyelids 
droop with a look of melancholy, rather comical: “And 1 ? 
Even then, I was middle-aged.” 

It was for that reason, among other reasons, when later 
in the evening he had roused himself and said with a yawn: 
“Well, I suppose I must dress and see you home,” that she 
pushed him back against the pillows and said: “No, stay there. 
\ ou look so comfortable.” 
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Not moving, he protested: “But I must put you into a taxi.” 

“Oh no.” Anything but tliat. Once before he had put 
her into a taxi and the fare had beggared her for a week. 
“You just stay there,” she said. 

He sighed and said weakly: “This is disgraceful. I’m 
being spoilt.” 

Ahead of her, traffic lights changed in an empty world. 
When she reached them, she gazed down Chelsea Bridge 
Road to observe the infernal splendour of the Battersea 
Power Station. It was flood-lit. The rosy cameo of chintmeys, 
seeming incandescent against the black sky, billowed smoke 
wreaths, glowing, massive, nujestical as the smoke of hell. 
She loved them. They were a landmark of home. They 
remained at hand as she passed the cemetery. An icy damp- 
ness came from the earth where the old soldiers lay buried. 
She knew these old soldiers. On her Saturday afternoon 
walks she came here and read the inscriptions to the Master 
Builder, the surgeon and the mysterious Sixpennyman; to 
the cook who had died aged twenty-nine and the officers 
who had died of their wounds. She had sketched into a 
notebook the tomb that bore so lavish a collection of trophies 
of war, and had written beneath her sketch “Decoration for 
a bed-head”, hoping that one day at the studio she would be 
required to decorate a betl-head. It was familiar ground, yet 
now, in the darkness, she was unnert^ed by the glimmer of 
the headstones. At the thought of the dead who lay there 
in the cold of winter, the darkness of night, she was touched 
by mortality. Life was wonderful, but men died. 

She looked up at the sky and was reminded of a night — she 
thought of it as some hour near midnight but it must have 
been early on a winter evening — when she had walked with 
her father along the liastsea promenade. The invisible sea 
had scratched on the pebbles below. Her father had pointed 
out stars to her — Orion’s Belt, the Plough, the Bear, the 
D(jg. fle had said: “They are worlds, like ours,” 
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“With people?” 

“Perhaps. Why not?” 

For the first time in her life she had realised the sky was 
not a solid, light-pricked canopy, but infinite space. 

The night before he was taken to the sanatorium the) had 
walked by the sea for a little way, very slowly. He had said: 
“You know, I may not come back.” 

Hoping to seem courageous in bet fear, she had asked; 
“Do you mean you may die?” 

He said: “Yes, but it does not matter. Our destiny is not 
here.” 

She had remembered that as she had remembered nothing 
spoken at the Pratt Hill Baptist Chapel. 

Tiut was ten years ago. Already she could look back ten 
jears! How quickly one agcdl She saw time stretching like 
a shadow liehind her, like the long, dark, empty promenade 
on wh'^'b the tw'o figures, very snaall in her memory, pressed 
against the wind. Her father had known that he was dying. 
Perhaps it was death that had drawn his glance up to the 
stars. 

The Eiiibankmcnt meant she was nearly home. When 
she neared Oakley Street, she crossed the road at a run. She 
lived here in this impressive street where the houses stood 
in the street-lights like facades cut upon scdid rock. She had 
found her room advertised on a postcard in *> - •'veet-shop. 
Who could otherwise have guessed that such 1 ises were 
boarding-houses? The long, glossy, upeurve of t.\rnuc road 
was deserted. Kllie began to imagi;ie herself a ■'pirir, perhaps 
isolated in some dimension of her own — but, no, there v as 
someone else in the world. Round the corner, in Upper 
Cheyne Row, a door-knocker was being furious!) banged 
against a tloor. The knocking stopped. There wa« ♦^hc squeak 
of a window going up. A woman’s voice called out: “The 
bell is working, civar.” There was silence, then suddenly, 
into Oakley Street, walking on tall, thread-fine he^ls, a 
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woman came as though in ilight. She passed Ellie without 
noticing her. She was a delicately- shaped woman in a coat of 
expensive fur. A startling beauty. 

Ellie thought: ‘She must be somebody. Perhaps she’s 
famous.' 

The woman, stumbling at times on her high heels, began 
to run and wave and shout: “Taxi! Taxi!” A taxi was coming 
up from the Embankment. It stopped beside her: she entered 
it: it turned in tlie road. Ellie watched it until it was out of 
sight. 

Well, that was London, Profoundly satisfied by her 
adopted city, Ellie found her key, entered her house and 
climbed to her room on the top floor. When she reached it, 
she opened her window and gaaed down on the windows of 
ISfargaretta Terrace, She was wide awake again and excited 
as though, even at this last minute of the day, life might 
extend some new experience. What lay ahead for her? 
Would she ever rap on door-knockers with the urgency of 
important emotions? and run round a corner wearing a fur 
coat? and, lifting a hand to an approaching taxi, impress some 
other girl named Ellie and fill her with envy and ambition? 

Forced by the cold to close the window, Ellie embraced 
her own shoulders and turned round and round. The room’s 
size did not permit a real dance but she moved as wildly as 
she could to celebrate the end of her virginity. 

0 


Hali'-an-iiour later, when Ellie was about to fall asleep, 
Quintin was awake, still propped up on pillows as she had 
left him. The circle of light from his prune- coloured lamp- 
shade ht only his hand that held open the second volume t^f 
The Princess Casamassima. I le was not reading. 

He was not, as Ellie had been, disturbed by rapture, but 
b\’ an irritation of the senses that exhausted him and kept 
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him awake. He had involved himself with EUie from habit, 
and it was a habit he would soon have to break. The \ cry 
young, flinging their energy into the transports of love, were 
becoming too much for him. 

When the telephone rang, he supposed it was Ellie again. 
He was tempted to switch off the bell, but, remembering the 
eagerness of that childish, peach-bloom face, he smiled com- 
passionately and lifted the receiver. He spoke into it a 
gentle and encouraging “Hello”. 

He was answered by an unfamiliar male voice asking him 
if he were Quintin Bellot. He roused himself without 
enthusiasm. He put down his book and flexed his achini^ 
arm while the voice at the other end of the line called him 
urgently to a milk bar in Bridge Street. His wife, Petta, had 
been found balancing on the parapet of Westminster Bridge. 
No spark was roused in him by the emergenc)'. 

“.A r" A'ou the police?” he asked, delaying the moment of 
getting out of bed. 

“No. 1 was just passing. I said to her: ‘Don’t be silly. 
Come down,’ I said, and she came down. When I found 
she couldn’t hardly stand, I brought her here for a coffee. 
She won’t let me leave her alone. I’d be obliged if \ou’d 
look slippy. I’ve got to get home tonight.” The voice was 
becoming exasperated as nobility of action met with so little 
response. 

“All right. I’ll be about fifteen minutes.” 

“You get a move on,” the receiver suddenly 'touted as 
Qumtin put it down. 

He rose and dressed, saving to himself: ‘BI st Petta, and 
blast this busybody who's picked her up,’ yet he could not 
blame the man for wanting someone to take her off his hands. 
She had no luck. Her shows of helplessness merely pro- 
duced, sooner or later, a panic to escape her. 

Of course, she had deliberately chosen Westminster Bridge. 
His flat was off Birdcage Walk. As he set out for Bridge 
Street, a damp, warm wind swept at him from the pa-k. It 
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smelt of decayed leaves, the breath of a false spring. This 
was the sort of night that in his youth had exhilarated him, 
forcing him out at all hours in search of experience — and 
here he was now, tramping across Parliament Square towards 
some tiresome situation with Petta. 

The square seemed deserted. The gates to the Underground 
were shut. The only sign of life came from the milk bar 
windows that gave olf a light like the gbre from molten 
metal. Petta was sitting inside with her rescuer. Both had 
a gloomy look of waiting. Both, it seemed, had sunk into 
silence long ago. There were sandwiches and coffee on the 
table between them. Under the ghastly violet white of the 
fluorescent strips, Petta had the pallor of the unhving. The 
young man got to his feet as Quintin opened the doi>r. His 
look of painful impatience, painfully repressed, changed t<j 
affable relief. He was a tall, very thin young man in a sluunken 
raincoat. He looked at his wrist- watch and said: “The 
lady’ll be all tight now. I’d best be getting along. I’ll just 
catch the 12.10.’’ 

Quintin said: “Thank you. We’ve wasted a lot of jour 
time.” 

He would have left it at that, but Petta murmured some- 
thing; he recoiled, saying: “Oh, no, I’m sure he wouldn’t . . .’’ 
but the young man, though he seemed on the point of going, 
was sull there. Quintin handed over a ten-shilling note. 
The young man took it and went in silence as though he had 
been expecting more. 

The food on the table was untouched. 'Hie coflee was a 
livid shade of j ellow-green: the sandwiches looked like 
cement. “Do you want tliis stuff?” Quintin asked. 

“No. I had to buy something, silting here so long.” hhe 
gave lum a quick, uncertain glance, then, making a m<j\emcnt 
coquettish and pathetic, turned avay. .She had been crying. 
Looking down on her head, he noticed among the filmy 
fairness of her hair a sort of dust of grey hairs. Her whole 
appearance had taken on a kiml of lifeless dryness as though. 
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during the months she had been away, she had been pressed 
colourless like a flower in a book. Her lipstick had come off. 
In this light, her lips were mauve. 

“Where is Theo?” he asked. 

She said contemptuously: “Oh, Theo!” 

“I’d better ring him up.” 

“No, Quintin, please. I’ve left him.” 

He wondered what he was going to do with her. He was 
determined not to take her back to his flat. 

“We must find an hotel. Where are your clothes and 
things?” 

“Still at Theo’s. I have my dressing-case.” Her voice was 
plaintive and barely audible. “We had a row. I threw' my 
latch-key at him and said I was going. When I came back he 
wouldn’t open the door. I kept knocking, then the woman 
in that flat upstairs shouted at me — ” she felt blindly for her 
ha”''!. *jhicf — “I iid’nt know w'hat to do.” She started to 
weep and he was aware again of her old aura of desperate 
misfortune. He longed to leave her. 

He said: “Would you like some fresh coffee? You can 
drink it ■'’.nilc I ring round the hotels.” He turned to the 
bar from where the girl was looking at them with distaste. 
She had heard what he said. She said sullenly: “We’re 
closing.” 

Petta was gazing at Quintin. It seemed to him she w'as 
drawing up from some inner source a sadness l 1 t filled her 
glance and weighed down her shoulders, hanging m her like 
a cloak. He felt trapped. Tliis w'as neither the time nor the 
place for an argument wi'h her: and it was lOo late to go 
elsewhere. 

He said: “I’ll get a taxi. You had better come back to my 
ilat and I’ll telephone from there.” 

When they entered his flat, she looked restored. No doubt 
she thought she w'as home. Her manner regained its old 
vivacity. Ihc lamp had been left on in his bedroom. She 
walked in there and, after glancing round it with an expert 
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eye, gave him a grin. She picked up his comb. “Auburn,” 
she said. “Has Gem Primrose dyed her hair?” 

Smiling coolly, he took the comb from her and said: “We’d 
better go into the sitting-room.” 

There she settled herself on the sofa. She said: “How 
prosperous it all looks after Chelsea. An Adam’s fireplace 
down in the hall; ruby carpet on the stairs.” She looked 
about her. “You’ve brought all your painted satinwood here! 
I like your lime-green curtains. Sumptuous, aren’t they?" 

He said nothing. 

Now she was safely in out of the dark, she was rapidly 
coming to life. She gave him a smile that would have left 
a stranger helpless. It roused no response in him. He 
observed her critically. For j'ears she had looked much 
younger than her age; now the mask of her youth was fading. 
She behaved as though unaware of this. She said: “Darling, 
give me a drink,” and kicked off her shoes and put her feet 
up on the cushions. She curled her toes inside her trans- 
parent stockings, laughed and said: “Cold,” then, wrapping 
her coat round her, she settled into the sofa corner and smiled 
at him. She lifted her lashes seductively as though she were 
here for love. 

She had with her a liaard-skin-covered box with golden 
clasps. She opened it and took from among the gold-topped 
bottles a' box that had once held five hundred dgarettes. 
When she started smoking her movements became cramped 
as though she iit and inhaled her cigarette with difficulty. 

He handed her a glass of gin. “You know you can’t stay 
here.” 

“But, darling, I could sleep on this sofa.” She stretched 
into the cushions. “I could sleep here for ever, for ever, fir 
ever.” 

“No doubt. I prefer to be alone here. 1 too have a 
private life.” 

“Darling!” she laughed at him as though that were some 
sort of joke. She stretched out her hand to him, still making 
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all her little movements of charm, perhaps knowing they 
had no effect upon him, yet pretending to herself they were 
irresistible. She said: “You never asked me for a divorce. 
Didn’t you want to marry Gem?” 

“She didn’t want to marry me. She has always been quite 
satisfied with Bcrthold.” 

“You mean, Bcrthold is richer than you.” 

“I mean. Gem and I understood one another. She said 
from the first: ‘I know what you’re after, and it isn’t 
marriage’.” 

Petta made a gesture of distaste: “A vulgar beginning!” 

“But a propitious one. We knew we were two of a kind.” 

“Indeed! Clever Gem! She was to get you by being the 
one who did not want you. Yet not so clever after all. It 
didn’t work And there’s no retreating from a line like that.” 

“You’i'e talking nonsense.” Already he was irritated by 
her. llis natural good humour always went to pieces in 
her company. He said: “Gem and I are still friends.” 

Petta laughed: “Serve her right.” 

“You flamr me; but the implications of your remarks have 
no basis in fact. Gem is an intelligent and capable woman, 
an independent career woman, and fond of her husband. 
The question of my getting my freedom never arose.” 

“After all,” said Petta, “there are disadvantages in free- 
dom. It leaves you open to remarriage.” 

“There are disadvantages in everything,” he s . d more 
bitterly than he had intended. He moved about tliC room, 
unwilling to give her, by sitting down, excuse to stay longer. 
He said: “I’ll ring Worple’s in Clarges Street. I know the 
clerk there. He’ll find you a ro(»m.” 

At once her front broke down. “Oh, no — ” her eyes filled 
with tears — “Quintin, darling! I just can't set out again to- 
night. I’m too tired. .\nd a bleak hotel bedroom, now, 
when I’m so depressed about things! Please! Don’t send 
me away! Just give me a blanket and let me sleep here. I 
promise I’ll go in the morning.” 
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Exhausted, knowing himself defeated, he dropped into a 
chair and told himself defeat had resulted less from Petta’s 
appeals than from the lateness of the hour. If he did find 
her a room — and it would not be easy — he would have to 
escort her to the hotel: and she was quite capable of crying 
or making a scene in front of the reception clerk. 

“All right,” he said. “You will go in the morning. That’s 
a promise,” as though her promises meant anything. 

“Yes, darling. I will. 1 will.” Her face was strained with 
her desire to convince him. Her hand l 5 dng along the sofa 
back twitched nervously. It looked the hand of an invalid. 
It caught him, in spite of himself, into a painful pity of her. 
This must have been visible on his face, for at once she turned 
on him her gentlest smile and said: “Had you been willing to 
take our marriage seriously, it would have meant everything 
to me. I would have been thankful for a stable emotion in 
my life.” 

“Really! You expect me to believe that?” 

He never had believed it, and he would not be induced to 
believe it now. When she wras married to her first husband, 
she had racketed around with anyone w'ho came along. She 
had gone off with him, Quintin, on a violent sex spree 
(he could think of no better term for it) without any pre- 
liminaries — and then, giving no warning, she had turned 
up onTiis doorstep in the middle of the night, saying: “I want 
only you. I’ve come to you. I know you wtm’t send me 
aw’ay.” 

He became increasingly singry at the memory of it. He 
had tried to reason with her: “Petta, this is ridiculous. Y*)u 
must go back to 1 Icnry at once. You can’t leave a young 
child like Flora. You can’t just abandon vour home like 
this.” 

She said: “I had to get away from them. I was so bored.” 

“I shall ring I lenry and ask him to come and fetch you.” 

At that, she had started screaming: “No, no, no! If you 
sc 'id me away I shall kill myself. I mean it. I shall. I shall!” 
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He had not known her then as he did now. In the end 
she was triumphant, but he had never ceased to resent the 
fact that marriage, a state he had long avoided, should be so 
forced upon him. And now the same trick (a trick that had 
probably been pla 3 xd on Theo) was being phytd on hjm 
again! lie could scarcely speak for anger. Some moments 
passed before he was able to ask her: 

“What caused the break-up with Thco?’^ 

“(3h!” She dropped her hand and a weight of gold brace- 
lets fell from her coat sleeve to her wrist. “He behaved 
abominably. You know I haven’t seen Flora for ages! I 
wanted to take her there for Christmas. Theo w'ouldn’t hear 
of it. Said he hated young people. Wouldn’t have one 
around.” 

“But you know Henry wouldn’t let you take Flora to 
Thc()’« flat.” 

“How would he know where I was taking her? I’ve a 
right to see her sometime. 1 intended telling him we were 
going to the country, or something,” 

As though she could deceive Henry any longer! Quintin 
smiled wcaiuy. And why had she suddenly decided she 
must see Flora? A whim, an excuse for a row', for bringing 
aniUher wretched relationship to a conclusion! 

Watching his face, she said: “The truth was, I w'anted to 
come back to you. 1 w'ould never have left had v"^u behaved 
ju5,t a little better.” 

“I had no intention of behaving ‘better’, as you put it. I 
never shall behave better, so please ha\c no illusions about 
it. A person who is blackmailed into marriage cannot be 
expected to take marriage seriously. You are being absurd.” 

“But why? I loved \ou. Someone must take something 
seriously some time, or nothing means anytliing.” 

She smiled as though it had been an encounter of wits and 
she had got tne bcuer of it. He turned away from her. She 
said: “How have you managed alone here in this little flat?” 

“Well enough. There’s Mrs. Trimmer in the base lent. 
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Alma Wheeldon lives just down the road. She’d probably 
look after me if I needed looking after.” 

“Poor Almal 1 hear she’s become a widow.” Petta put 
out her hand to him again: “Quintin! Do believe me when 
I say you are the only one who has meant anything to me,” 
lie did not believe it. He did not want to believe it. He 
had no intention of believing it. He had had enough of the 
whole business. He said: “I’ll make up the bed for you in 
my dressing-room.” 

“No. I’ll stay here.” She closed her eyes and at once 
seemed to be asleep. He had often seen her collapse in this 
way after emotional outbursts. He felt too tired to argue 
with her. He went to the airing-cupboard for blankets. 

While he was out of the room she had roused herself and 
taken her sleeping-tablets from the case. As he entered she 
whispered: glass of water, darling! ” 

“You won’t need tablets tonight,” 

“Yes, I must take them. Y(^u see, I may not sleep — and 
being afraid of not sleeping keeps me aw'akc.” 

He gave her the blankets and fetched the water. As he 
said Good-night, she lifted her face to him. He ignored the 
movement, but asked suddenly: 

“Why did you choose Westminster Bridge?” 

For a moment she had no reply, then she said mildly: “It 
has a low parapet.” 

The answer seemed absurd to him and yet, he realised, it 
was reasonable enough. Perhaps, after all, he was wrong in 
thinking she had contrived the whole tiling. Although more 
intelligent than most wcimen — wliich did not mean much — 
she was capable of great silhness. At their first meeting he 
had found her mysterious. He had said to her (as he often 
said to women): “You arc a mvstcry; a deJicious mystery.” 
In propinquity her mystery seemed merely the darkness of 
the void. He concluded she had no character at all. Her 
actions were as purposeless as the actions of a branch caught 
up in a gale. 
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One day she wanted him, the next she wanted Theo, then 
some other man. After years of neglecting the child, she 
had suddenly decided she must have Flora to stay with Theo. 
That was typical of her — and these whims could lead her to 
violent action, to rages, to attempted suicides, to bouts of 
despair; all meaningless. 

Himself, he was a peaceful man. How could he be ex- 
pected to live with a storm- tossed cipher? He knew tliat at 
the moment he was being weak with her, but not without 
reason. A branch flung about by the wind could blind a 
human being and shatter a life. He was a sensitive man. He 
was capable of suffering. He had no intention of provoking 
an action that might cost him years of remorse. 

The truth was, she had once frightened him badly. Before 
that he had treated her threats of suicide as a joke. She liad 
acted Swi’-^^-nly, without any warning, over some wretched 
girl in a dress-shop who had meant nothing to him. 

They had been walking down Piccadilly to Gem Primrose’s 
sherry party. The dress-shop girl had been scarcely men- 
tioned for da) s. They had, in fact, walked for rveo hundred 
yards without speaking, when Petta said; “I can stand no 
more of it,” and stepped off the pavement in front ( >£ a speeding 
bus. In the second before the bus could strike her, he pulled 
her back. She had been pale, but he had been much more 
disturbed than she. Indeed, her calm had seemc.^ to him 
abnormal. As she gazed after the bus, showing n< notion, 
she said: “1 might have been dead by now.” 

“Then let that be a lesson to you,” he said and overriding 
his repulsion from her extra\.igant behaviour, he caught her 
arm and led her towards the Rivoli. She looked at him 
with an expression of coniempt and sadness, and said; ‘“You 
arc rather a stupid man, Quintin. Kind enough in \ our way, 
but stupid. You look intelligent, even perceptive, but vou’re 
nothing of the kinu. You’re notliing but the honme mqy<n 
et senml." 

very good thing to be,” he saici with mock heart' ,‘ss. 
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He ordered a couple of double brandies. Apparently he 
needed a drink more than she did, for she barely sipped hers. 
In the end he drank both of them. Seated in a corner, her 
pale flower-pretty face enhanced by her pretty hat, she 
watched him with an ill-fitting gravity. Her look discon- 
certed him. He did not know what to say when she said: 
“Deatli is no retaliation, is it? How could one get at 
you?” 

Her hand lay limp on the table. He covered it with his 
own hand and at once her calm had collapsed. She looked as 
though she might burst into tears: instead she caught at his 
hand and held it fiercely. She seemed unable to speak for 
some moments, then she whispered: “Quintin, please, no 
more girls in dress-shops!” 

He agreed at once: “No more girls of any sort,” for his 
interest was centred then on Gem Primrose, a mature woman, 
not to be taken lightly in any way. It was because of Gem 
that Petta went off with Thco. 

The next morning Quintin awoke to the sound of Petta’s 
laughter in the next room. She was charming Mrs. Trimmer, 
making an ally of the woman, resolved no doubt to stay here 
until she found herself a new Thco. 

Quintin, his will restored by sleep, told himself that 
would hot happen. 

Mrs. Trimmer brought in his breakfast tray. I le could .see 
she was bursting to speak of Mrs. Bellot. 1 le gave her some 
orders f(jr the day but made no nu-ntion of his wife. 

“Isn’t madam stasing?” .Mr^. 'Irimmer asked. 

“N(».” 

When he had eaten and put the tray aside, he lay for some 
time considering how best to deal with the situation. Because 
of his distrust of himself, he felt his wisest move would be to 
tell her he was going out to keep some engagement. He 
would expect her to be gone when he returned. He must 
arrt ''ge a genuine engagement: he could not tru.st his resolu- 
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tion if his statement were not backed by truth. How could 
he best engage himself? 

It was Christmas Eve, nearly mid-day, so he could make 
no business arrangement. Then he remembered Ellie and 
her departure for Eastsea, He rang her at once. 

He bathed and dressed and entered the sitting-room, to 
find Petta still on the sofa. Sleep had restored her too. 
Although she had slept all night in her clothes, she had still 
the elegance that was her one creative gift. However she 
lived, her appearance was always exquisite. 

At the sight of him she smiled and stretched herself. “I 
slept so well, and your Mrs. Trimmer makes delicious coffee.” 
She tucked in her feet and said: “Come and sit beside me.” 

He sat in the chair opposite. “I have soon to go out,” he 
said, “but first we must arrange things for you. Where are 
you thirUne of going when you leave here?” 

She shook her head: “I don’t know.” She spoke sadly, 
looking at him with wide, uncertain eyes. She had made up 
her face with her usual subtlety. Observing the delicate rose 
and white of 1' ^r lips and skin, the film of blue-mauve shadow- 
ing her eyes, wach colour exactly toned to the ash-fairness of 
her hair, he thought how few of the women he had known 
understood this art as she did. Her beauty could still move 
him. He looked away. 

She said; “Perhaps one of those service flats behind 
Knightsbridge? But surely I haven t to go at ot •? You 
will let me take a bath?” 

“Of course. Don’t be silly. Go and have one while I ring 
up the flats.” 

He went to the telephone, but she did not move from the 
sofa. He arranged her bookings. “There!” he said. “You 
can take a taxi round as soon as you’re ready. I have to go 
out, so rU say good-bye.” 

She broke in prot stingly: “Oh no. Surely you haven’t 
to go just yet. Do sit down again and talk.” As he did not 
sit down, she pleaded: “Quintin! Darling!” 
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He looked at his watch. Thank goodness he really had 
an appointment. He said firmly: “I’m sorry, my dear, I must 
go. I’m seeing a friend off at Victoria.” 

“A woman?” 

“A girl.” 

“Oh!” She raised her eyebrows and tried to give a small 
amused twist to her mouth, keeping up a show of vivacity, 
but he could see desolation come down on her like a weight 
on her shoulders. She glanced about her with a frightened 
md defenccle.ss air, like someone lost in the world. 

She said; “It's Christmas, of course. I’d forgotten. Wc 
used to have a lot of fun at Christmas when I was a child.” 
Her lower iip shook and she pressed her teetlt against it. 
After a pause, she said: “Ate you going away?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Trimmer wants a holiday. I’m going to my 
club. There will be no one here, so, in any case, there could 
be no question of your staying.” 

“I know. I know,” she assured him, tears welling in her 
eyes. She added quickly, as though speaking before her 
voice could break: “I’ll have a bath now. I promise I’ll be 
gone before you return.” She nodded to liim, smiling, but 
not hiding her desolation that was, he supposed, genuine 
enough. No doubt all her emotions were genuine, but her 
moods were so contradictory, each denied the other. He 
found it better to believe in none of them. 

She went into the bathro«jm. As he put on his overcoat in 
the hall, she came out again: she had forgotten her case. In 
the time she had been alone, she had started crying. Her 
nostrils were pink, her mouth hung trembling like a baby’s, 
she w’as dabbing at her c) cs. I le took up his hat and glo\ es, 
appearing to notice nothing. lie must hurry. Exposed to 
the emptiness of the ilat, she w'ould fly like a bat exposed to 
light, lie imagined she’d find some sort of companionship, 
somewhere. 

He called “Good-bye”, and was gone. 
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Ellie was packing her suitcase when the telephone rant; 
down in the hall. She had nothing to hope for. She and 
Quintin had said their good-byes, yet from habit she followed 
the sound of Mrs. Mackie’s feet trudging up to the first floor, 
then to the second. . . . She was coming to the topi She 
kmjckcd on HUie’s door. 

“Telephone,” she shouted. 

“Oh, who is it?” Ellie asked, wanting her to say, as she 
sometimes did: “It’s a gentleman.” Instead she muttered 
blackly: “How should I know?” Passing her, Ellie sped 
downstairs. 

It waf Q Her excitement paralysed her throat. His 

voice sounded distant and without warmth. He asked the 
time she was leaving London. When she told him, he 
announced his intention of seeing her off. 

“Oh, Quinti il” She was mazed with gratitude. After a 
moment she said: “How wonderful! How kind!” She 
almost said: “How generousi” but was stopped by uncer- 
tainty. Why had he suddenly decided to see her ofi? He wa^ 
not given to caprice or change of plans. It had occurred to 
her he intended giving her a Christmas present. 

Back in her room, she wondered what she could ^ /c to 
him. She was very worried. She could not buy anything. 
Having paid her rent in advan.^c, bought her rail t cket and 
presents each for her mother and sister, she was nearl\' 
penniless. 

She had only two things she could give away. One was 
her reproduction of Rousseau’s “Snake Charmer” tha*^ hung 
over her bed. It was her richest possession. In her opinion 
it ‘made’ the room — « sliver of a room with dirtv crc.im 
walls, a torn haircord carpet, and just sufficient space to 
permit the occupant to pass the bed an^’ reach the windo .. . 
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She sat on the bed for some time and looked at the Rousseau. 
She would have thrust it upon Quintin had it not seemed to 
her an ostentatious gift, unwieldy and difficult to carry. 

She would have to give him the other thing. 


The glass roof of the station was dark with fog. People 
tore busily around one another, for there was still room to 
move, but soon there would not be. There were queues 
winding out from the platform barriers. Officially it was still 
daylight. The crowds and the lines of queuing people 
among them seemed like the darkness clotted at the bottom 
of a muddy pool. Then the lights came on. Distracted faces 
appeared, shape and impetus was given to the confusion. 

EUie, who was usually in a panic when catching trains, 
now cared nothing for her train. She was anxious only to 
find Quintin. They had arranged to meet at the buffet. As 
she made her way to it, she saw Quintin, in dark overcoat 
and bowler-hat, entering the door. A woman on her way 
out bumped into him, and he raised his hat and stepped 
aside. As he did so, two young men thrust past him with 
rough impatience as though his courtesy had been an inter- 
ference with their liberty. 

EUie, beset with pity and indignation, thought: Tie does 
not belong here.* She hurried, as though to his defence, 
but when she reached him, there he was, standing by the 
counter, looking, as ever, mild and undisturbed. 

He said: *‘Ah, there you are, my dcarl YouVe plenty of 
time. Will you have a sandwich or somctliing?” 

She shook her head. She looked up at tlie buffet clock, 
then out at the crowds, hiding behind all this display of 
anxiety her excitement at their meeting. 

“f ome on, then,” he said kindly, taking her small suitcase 
from her hand, “wc’Jl find you a scat.” 

He passed quickly and efficiently through the crowd. lUlie, 
at his heels, felt elated by the relationship of their movement 
amrng all these people. His appearance seemed to her 
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exactly right. This was the man she would have chosen for 
herself. That he should have sought her out still seemed 
unbelievable felicity. This was the first time he had sug- 
gested their meeting for any purpose other than ultimate 
love-making of one degree or another. It seemed to her 
their past meetings had been organised, keeping their posi- 
tions distinct, while this was informal and delightful, and 
conveyed a sense of permanency as though lhc\ were an 
engaged or married couple. 

The train, when they reached it, was already full. In each 
carriage people sat four a side, their outgaze smug and hfjstilc 
as the ingazers went searching by. 

“We’ll find one. We’ll find one,” Quintin assured her, but 
they came to the end of the train and people were standing 
m the corridor. 

Ellie 'si ’ “It’s all ri^ht. I’ll stand ” 

“Oh no.” 

“I often do.” She got into a carriage before he could walk 
her back again. 

He said: “C o into the first class. I’m sure it will be all 
right in this crewd.” 

“I might get caught.” She did not say she had not the 
money to pay the difference. He knew her salary. He stared 
down the length of the train. She felt it in his mind to give 
her the nK)nev that would cover the first-class fate .‘id felt 
also his unwillingness to give it. She diverted him b -iking 
a small parcel from her handbag- “A Christmas present.” 

“No! I-’or me? How delightful!” He stood hr'ding the 
parcel— nursing it, rather — and snu'lcd as though worrictl 
by something. 

“Aren’t you going to open it?” 

She watched him taking out the cigarette case and thought 
probably she would never sec it again. It had been given to 
her the previous Christmas by a young man in Eastsca who 
had imagined he was in love with her. She did not smoke. 
She had never used it, but she had been fond of it. It wat t 
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transpaxent plastic, set in a gilt ftame. She had known all the 
time it was too feminine for Quintin. 

“But it’s charming,” he said. As he made to open it, the 
catch came off in his fingers. 

She gulped in her throat. “It’s broken,” she said, knowing 
she shoiald offer to take it back to some shop. 

As though he knew she could not, he said quickly: “It 
do< sn’t matter. It only needs two little screws.” He put the 
case into his breast-pocket and smiled at her. “Very nice,” 
he said and patted the pocket. “Now I must give you some- 
thing. What can I give you?” 

She smiled, not answering. He took her hand and held it; 
he moved his other hand expressively: “I have nothing,” he 
said. After a pause, be whispered: “Nothing to give you.” 

Still smiling, she put his hand to her lips: “If only I 
needn’t go! If only I could spend Christmas here with youl” 

She did not know what he was doing at Christmas, but 
she had in her mind a picture of him alone in his flat, and 
pitied him, yet felt some exasperation that he would not 
urge her to remain. 

His lips parted; he looked at her as though he had some- 
thing important to say, but hesitated, sighed, then said: 
“Perhaps after you come back we will be able to meet more 
often.” 

“Have things changed? Are they going to be different?” 

“They will have to be different. They cannot go on hkc 
this,” he spoke uncertainly, as though he were very tired. 
In this bleak, queasy light, he might have been ten jears 
older than his age. 

“What will you do at Christmas?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. Sit all day in my club, I expect. I’ve never 
cared for these holidays. Such an interruption of one’s life. 
When I was a child . . .” he broke off and pressed the base of 
his right palm against his brow. After a moment he shook 
his head slightly and said: “What was 1 saying?” 

“What’s the matter? Do you feel ill?” 
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*‘No, I did not sleep very well. Something worried me. 
rU be all right.” The whistle blew. “Look after yourself,” 
he said. 

The train creaked and gathered itself together for de- 
parture. 

“I wish I could stay,” said Ellie, “I hate going.” 

“^"ou’ll be back in no time. Til ring you . . . what’s 
today? I’ll ring you early next week.” 

That promise for the future lessened the intervening days. 
The train was moving. She held to Quintin’s fingers until 
they were drawn from her, then he put his hands into his 
overcoat pockets. He stood smiling rather humorously as 
she leant out to wave to him. He looked, what indeed he 
was, a man whom any woman might approach with conii- 
dence — '”as she whom he had chosen to approach. 

When he was out of sight, she still felt his touch like a 
powder on her skin. Watching out at the blac fog on the 
river, through which the tower of Big Ben appeared shadowy, 
furred with scaiiolding, she felt him still like a physical 
presence into which she could merge for pleasure and com- 
fort. But the break had been made. His presence faded 
from her and she faced the alien days without him. 

I’hc Battersea Power Station swung past, shadow on 
sliadow; the tower of the Brentford Gas Works; the pagoda 
at Kcw. With gathering speed the train passed out b' ween 
the backs of houses into the winter countryside Wx.ere a 
grey light glinted on puddles and sharpened the criss- 
crossing nakedness of trees. A desolate world; and she was 
being taken where she did not want to go. 

Ellie's home was at the shabby end of Eastsea front. Her 
mother, widowed and left without an income, had invested 
her capital in a small restaurant over which there were living- 
rooms. Tliis property, she promised them, would be left 
between the girls when she died. She often said: “Look att< r 
your business, and your business will locrv after \ou.” 
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The restaurant tables were set for tea when EUie entered, 
but the place was empty. When a student she had painted 
on the walls galleons with swelling sails riding a swelling sea. 
Now she saw them as for the first time. They shamed her. 
She was suddenly besot by a powerful vision of someone 
from the London studio where she worked visiting Eastsea 
and coming in here for tea and seeing the name of Ellic 
Parsons boldly written on the prow of the largest and most 
flightful galleon. 

When her mother appeared, Ellie gave no greeting but 
said with disgust: “The first thing I’m going to do is paint 
out these ships.” 

“Oh no, you’re not, my lady,” said Mrs. Parsons with a - 
decided twist of the head. “I didn’t want them in the first 
place, but now they’re there, they’ll stay.” 

At once their old antagonism was alive between them. 
EUie felt again her mother’s power and the frustration of 
past defeats. She would have turned and walked out if she 
could: instead, she forced herself to smile. “WcU, here I 
am! Home for Giristmas!” 

Mrs. Parsons said: “And about time, I’d almost forgotten 
what you looked like,” then she, too, seemed to remember 
the signifit^ce of the season. She smiled and said: “You 
know you’re welcome any time.” 

With a sense of truce, they kissed and went into the 
kitchen. Alts. Parsons was a foot shorter than Ellic. She 
was a strong, square woman who wore tweeds summer and 
winter. Her clothes were spotted with grease because she 
felt an aprttn to be an indignity. She would say to her cus- 
tomers: “I’ve had to be father and mother to my girls,” so 
Ellie used to wonder if that was why her mother looked so 
much more masculine than other mothers. Mrs. Parsons’s 
cheeks stood out like red rubber baUs, her diiu was a third 
baU stuck on below her mouth. She sweated a lot and 
scrubb( ' her face impatiently with a handkerchief. When 
people said to her: “Don’t jtiu overdo it, Mrs. Parsons. 
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Make those girls of yours give a hand. You ought to put 
your feet up sometimes,” she would laugh and echo 
derisively: “Put my feet up! Much chance of that.” 

In the restaurant she laughed readily and said things like: 
“It’s no good looking on the gloomy side” or “We’re all 
here to help one another” or “I often say we pass this way 
but once,” so she was reputed to be both brave and good- 
natured. 

She looked brave and good-natured from habit in the 
restaurant, but as she and EUie passed through the bead 
curtain into the kitchen, her face took on a belligerent 
peevishness. She said: “The new girl’s off to do her Christmas 
shopping. They’re all alike. A lazy lot. They don’t want 
to work.” 

“Why hey?” 

Mrs. Parsons eyed EUie sternly: “Is this what they teach 
you in London?” 

“I was only joking.” 

“Fve kept you something.” 

Mrs. Parsons, sitting, morosely watching EUie cat a dish 
of fish-cakes, asked: “How long are you staying?” 

“I’ve only got Christmas Day and Boxing Day.” 

“And then you’re going back? Even though I’ve told 
you Emmy’s getting married, you’re going hack?” 

EUie was astounded by this accusation. How coult icr 
mother ever have supposed anything else? She said: “Mv 
job is there. I live there.” She udded unwisely: “I belong 
there.” 

Mrs. Parsons set her lips tightly. Elbe finished her meal in 
silence. She had learnt in London to eat with a fork alone 
and awaited adverse comment, but her mother secmcil too 
preoccupied to nonce. When EUie put down the fork, Mrs. 
Parsons burst out: “You’re under age. I could have you 
brought back. Yes, I could. 1 could luve you brought 
back.” 

This was a new line of attack. EUie, looking at her mother 
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with frightened eyes, could think of no defence against it. 
Mrs. Parsons, seeing how effective her words had been, 
nodded with satisfaction and rose to pour out tea. She left 
her threats in the air for some minutes, then sighed and said; 
‘“I don’t know what I’ve done to deserve a daughter like 
} ou. Other people’s daughters don’t go off and get jobs in 
London.’’ 

“They leave home when they marry.” 

“They don’t go to London. Besides, you’re not married,’* 

“Why do }ou mind? You’ve got Hmmy. She was always, 
your favourite.” 

“That's nonsense. Besides, Emmv and Joe arc going to 
Battle. He’s starting up on his own there.” 

“Battle’s not far.” 

Llhe, tasting the forgotten iron-rust taste of her mother’s 
tea, felt, hke a burden upon her, her old struggle for freedom. 
The thought of returning to Eastsea suffocated her. 

Mrs. Parsons said: “Miss Bird was in here only lunch-time 
and said: ‘When Emmy goes, you shouldn’t be here alone, 
Mrs. Parsons; not with your high colour. You must make 
that ElUe of yours come back’.” 

“I’m not coming back. If you try and make me come 
back I’ll '. . . I’ll disappear.” EUie looked directly at her 
mother, longing for tlus conversation to stop. 

Mrs. Parson, slid down in her cliair and pushed her hands 
into her pockets. She sat with her legs planted apart. She 
would have looked mannish had it not been for the very 
feminine complaint in her small, blue eyes. Her mouth with 
Its horse-shoe droop seemed compressed by the thrett 
inflamed, damp balls of her cheeks and chin. She was not so 
much angry as consumed by resentment. 

Lllie turned away. She knew her mother was thinking 
that she had had to work most of her life and now, when her 
daughters were eild enough to support her, when her rewards 
were due, she was being abandoned. Ellic, beset by guilt 
and pity', was herself resentful at being blackmailed m this 
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way. She said in her niind: ‘Two more days of it,’ and was 
suddenly frightened by the possibility of being forced by 
some accident to return here. Once back, she might never 
escape again. 

Her mother, as though sensing advantage, pursued it. 
She said: “There’s no need to be in London to do your 
painting. That girl who was at evening classes with you, 
Judy What’s-her-name, she’s at home. She’s happy enough. 
She’s got a job with the gas company. Her mother says she 
paints in her spare time.” 

“She can’t have much spare time.” 

“Well, not as much as you’d have if you were helping me 
here. You’d have an hour or two in the afternoons as well 
as after supper.” 

Ellic li^t. restlessly to her mother’s voice growing 
eager as though its owner really believed in its persuasive 
powers. In the tone of someone making an offer that could 
not be refused, Mrs. Parsons said: ‘‘And I’ll let you paint in 
the drawingroom — so long as )ou clear your mess up 
afterwards, of course.” 

“It’s no good.” lillie softened her rejection of the offer Iv 
adding: “1 can’t w'ork in the drawing-room. It’s too small. 
It’s dark. It’s cold. I don’t want to clear things up v hen I’ve 
finished. I want somewhere that’s mv own. I want to be 
free.” 

“Free!” Mrs. Parsons was suddenly roused to scorii and 
furv. “Free to do what. I’d like to know-” 

EUie blushed. “Just free,” she whispered. She too fclr 
fury, but it was muted by the knowledge she had used her 
freedom to pursue not art, but life. 

Mrs. Parsons now spoke as though she suspected hllie’s 
thoughts: “People talk, 1 can teU vou. W hy, only the other 
dav iNIiss Bird said to me: ‘That w'as a disgraceful thing \ our 
F.llic did, going off to 1 ondon hkc that'. People are talking.’ 
‘I know they arc,’ 1 said, ‘but w'hat can I do? EUie care 
notliing for me. I’ve no inriiience over he.. .” 
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Mrs. Parsons’s face assumed the mask of the martyr, that 
mask with which she had forced her daughters to obedience 
when they were children. Seeing it and hating it, EUie was 
suddenly certain her mother sought her return not for love 
of her but from vanity and to satisfy the Ripleys, Miss Bird 
and the rest of the Pratt Hill Baptist congregation. She said 
bitterly: “Tell Miss Bird there are too many old maids in 
E'lstsea as it is.” 

‘Old maids? What have ‘old maids’ got to do with it?” 

“That’s what I’d become if I stayed. I’d never find anyone 
I wanted here.” 

“And who have you found up there?” Mrs. Parsons 
stared at EUie with penetrating suspicion. “You take care, 
my lady. You’ll land yourself in trouble.” 

EUie rose and picked up her case. “I’m going upstairs.” 
She was unnerved by her mother’s insight and warning, yet 
the consciousness of danger increased her sense of achieve- 
ment. It increased her determination to hold to independence 
at all costs. 

At tea-time Emmy appeared, briefly. She pushed two 
slices of bread and butter into her mouth, took a gulp of 
tea, then, humming loudly to herself, set about preparing 
for her evening out with Joe. 

Mrs. Parsons said: “Joe. Joe. Joe. That’s all we get now — 
Joe.” She grumbled, but she grumbled indulgently; not 
that it mattered to F-mmy, who neither listened nor replied. 
Unlike EUie, she was able to cut herself olT from her mother’s 
presence. 

She kept her make-up on a shelf in the kitchen. She 
curled and combed and patted her hair: she smacked on 
pf>wder with a heavy puff, licking her forefinger to dampen 
her eyebrows and lashes, covering her upper lip with a ilark 
lipstick and pressing it down so that the lower \eas also 
reddened. She did everything with a dancing movement, 
listening to nothing and no one, eager to be gone. 
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Ellic watched her, not without envy, disconsolate that 
she was to be left alone again with her mother. Business was 
slack on Christmas Eve and Mrs. Parsons spent most of the 
evening in the kitchen which was also the family sitting- 
room. Her talk was a recalling of old grievances: “J shall 
never forget the time when that women said . . .” or “That 
fellow came in here and had the cheek to . . .” or “That old 
chap spat on the paintwork and I said ...” 

After a few hours, Ellie fell into a stupor from which she 
could barely rouse herself to answer a question. Where Emmy 
would have said: “Oh, shut up, mum, stop bellyaching,” 
Ellie sat bleak, bored and silent, oppressed by the weight 
of her mother’s sense of persecution. When at last she 
escaped to bed, it seemed to her she had suffered through an 
age. 

Elbe’s sister, Emmy, shared their mother’s sturdy lack 
of height. She often said: “Men bke short girls,” so Elbe 
had always felt at a disadvantage as they walked together 
along the Eastsea promenade. Although men looked at 
Elbe first, attracted by her colouring, it was on Emmy their 
eyes fingered. There was no doubt she was the girl for them. 
And she knew it. As she walked, she would smile into herself 
with satisfaction as though between her and the pa .ing 
men there was some secret Elbe could not even guess . .. 

Emmy’s success in the Eastsea world and Elbe's discon- 
tent in it had brought a division between the girls, ..’ho had 
been close in chil^ood, so when on Chri''<’mas afternoon 
they walked along the promenade, they walked together 
only from lack of anything either might do on her own. 

It was a grey day with a chill and gusty wind. Here and 
there the flagstones were spattered with sea spray. The gubs 
cried bleakly as they circled in over the land, and there was 
no human creature in sight. 

As bride-to-be, bidden that evening to supper with Joe's 
parents, Emmy seemed to Elbe mure smug and off-hand than 
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ever. Ellic, whose consolations were far away, said suddenly 
and forcefully: “Thank goodness I’ve escaped this place.” 

Emmy, provoked out of her complacency, replied with 
spirit: “What do you mean — escaped? You were born here. 
Wherever you go, you’ll always belong here.” 

Ellie could see on her sister’s face the same flush that came 
over her mother’s face at any suggestion of slight. At that 
moment, as Emmy looked so like their mother, Ellic felt 
.xcutely her own unlikeness. It seemed to her she was like 
no one and nothing here, and she was suddenly exhilarated 
by her dilFerencc. She felt like someone whose stride can 
take them from mountain to mountain. In this state of 
rare and intoxicated confidence, she spoke gently: “I do not 
belong, because I do not want to belong. I’m different, 
because 1 want to be different.” 

“That’s just silly.” Emmy spoke as though her judgement 
finished the matter, but when Ellie left it at that, Emmy 
began talking boastfully about Joe and his cleverness. By 
some piece of trickery he had acquired the shop in Battle 
at a bargain price. They were to be married as soon as he 
had ‘worked it up.’ 

“Joe’s a downy one, I can tell you,” said Emmy. “He 
heard his, boss was interested in this shop, and he went out 
and saw it was a snip and signed on the dotted line while the 
boss was still chewing it over. Joe said, when he told him, 
the boss looked like a sick hen. Laugh? I could’ve died.” 

“Does mother know how Joe got the shop?” 

Emmv looked sharply at Ellie. “No, and don’t you tell 
her.” 

“Of course I won’t tell her.” Ellie understood that this was 
Emmy’s revolt against the puritanism of their upbringing. 

When they reached the end of the promenade and turned, 
they saw coming towards them a solitary young man. 

From habit Emmy quoted from a game she and Ellie used 
to play; “I rather fancy him.” 

Ellic said nothing. 
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“Don’t you fancy him?” asked Emmy. 

“No.” The certainty of Ellie’s tone made Emmy stare 
at her, and EUie blushed in agony at her self-betrayal. 

Emmy looked solemn. They walked some way in silence, 
then Emmy said: “Mum keeps saying she’d like to know 
what you’re up to in London.” 

“What does she mean — ‘up to’? I’m earrung my living.” 

“She’s suspicious. She keeps wondering how you got into 
this studio. It’s a bit of a step from packing furniture in a 
basement.” 

“I don’t understand,” Elbe said, understanding too well. 

“Oh, you know! She suspects funny business with the 
boss.” 

“What nonsense!” Elbe blushed more deeply. “The boss 
is a woman. A Mrs. Primrose. She doesn’t even like me.” 

“ReaUyl Then how did you get the job?” 

“I heard there was a vacancy and I marched upstairs with 
my portfolio. It was just luck. I was on the spot.” 

“I suppose they gave you a rise?” 

“No, they didn’t, but . . .” 

“Oh, that accounts for it. They’re getting an artist on the 
cheap.” 

Ellie felt again the power of her family to place her at a 
disadvantage. Wildly, she attempted to defend herself: 
“But I don’t really work as an artist. I’m not experiinced 
enough, yet. I put on gold-leaf and varnish things.” 

“Oh, I see.” And Emmy, having reduced EUie again to 
inferior status, returned to her talk of Joe. 

Ellie comforted herself with the thought of Quintin, review- 
ing in her mind the morning when she had first seen him. 
Mrs. Primrose had brought him down to the basement where 
Ellie worked as a packer. Their voices had preceded them 
and, as they turned the curve of the stairs, F.lhc, looking up 
at the visitors, met Quintin’s large, heavy-lidded, light green 
eyes and thought: ‘This is the man 1 have always wanted ’ 
Quintin turned to look at her. It seemed to Ellie tliat their 
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understanding had been like a flash of light between them, 
yet she could not believe it. It was not possible. She could 
not be so fortunate. 

Mrs. Primrose, descending the stairs ahead of him, was 
aware of none of this. In her very low, small voice, she was 
saying: “I knew you would never forgive me if I did not 
show it first to you.” She walked over to a commode of 
painted satinwood. 

Quintin gave EUic a half-smile of recognition before he 
followed Mrs. Primrose to the far end of the basement. 

Ellie whispered to Dahlia, with whom she worked: “Who 
is he?” 

'‘Shareholder,” said Dahlia. “He’s been down before.” 

“Isn’t he lovcl)!” 

“Not my cup of tea.” 

‘But mine,’ thought KUie, ‘exaedy mine,’ yet her 
reason rejected hope until a few evenings later, when she 
came up from her basement into the sad, autumnal twilight 
of the mews behind the workrooms and saw Quintin move 
out from a doorway. At once the sadness passed from the 
rose-smoky air. She paused, feeling no surprise, as he came 
towards her. 

“Surely,” he said, “you are the young lady whom I saw 
the other day bandaging table legs with brown paper?” 

“How clever of you to recognise me.” 

For a moment he was disconcerted, then he burst out 
laughing and took her atm: “Come along,'’ he said. “This 
will be fun. Let’s find a taxi and have supper somewhere.” 

It seemed they had stepped at once into intimacy; into a 
relationship that would last for cr. That evening they had 
laughed mcjrc than they had ever done since. Everything 
she said had entertained him, and she had been inspired by 
her own power to entertain. 

He said: “What a charming child you are! So fresh and 
inter’gent! What are you doing m that dreary basement? 
How ever did you get there?” 
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She had taken the job, she explained, merely to get to 
London. She had come up on an excursion and gone at 
once to the Great Marlborough Street labour exchange 
and said: “I will take any job you’ve got,” and this was the 
first one offered. She had booked a room in a church hostel 
and returned home to collect her possessions. 

“What enterprise!” he said, gazing at her with an admira- 
tion that, together with the wine, made her feel more than 
human. 

“But I’m really an artist,” she cried, so that the people at 
the next table turned to smile. She dropped her voice: “A 
painter.” 

“Indeed? Then we must get you into the studio. I’ll 
speak to Gem Primrose.” 

“Do y.v ..'..'an it?” 

“Why not? I’m sure there’s a vacancy.” 

“How wonderful! Oh, how wonderful!” Her hands 
trembled; she had to look down at her plate. When she 
could control her voice, she said: “I’ve been to art classes; 
evening classes at the Eastsea Technical School. Tltey were 
a bit silly. What do you think they wanted me to do on my 
first evening? Paint a piece of white paper with the corner 
turned up. Just think of it! Me, who’d got the drawing 
prize every year at school!” 

“Ludicrous!” Quintin shook with laughter. “And ' 1 the\ 
explain this unreasonable request?” 

“No. Not a word. They were all too busy g'tting the 
full-time students through thei; exams. . . 

“So what did you do?” 

“There was a woman painting a still-life — a fan and a green 
ginger-jar with cape gooseberries in it— and 1 said: ‘Do jou 
mind if I share?' and she said ‘No.’ She’d been going there 
tlirce \ears and she said mine was better than hers.” 

“Good for you.” 

“And then, 1 went into the Life Clac« 1 just marched > 

“No! Really! Didn’t the master objt.,t?” 
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“I don’t think he even noticed. That place was chaos. 
The whole time I was there he only spoke to me once.” 

“What did he say?” Quintin encouraged her delightedly. 

“He said: ‘You Imow nothing about anatomy or perspec- 
tive, you can’t even draw, but you’ve an original view-point 
and these days sheer audacity can take you far’.” EUie 
repeated this statement with considerable pride, but added: 
“I suppose he was being rude.” 

“Perhaps a little rude.” Quintin leant his head back against 
the crimson plush of the banquette and laughed helplessly. 
He was holding her hand down on the seat out of sight. He 
squeezed it ecstatically. 

“You arc delicious,” he said. “Delicious.” Then he 
asked: “But why did you stay at this school where you learnt 
nothing?” 

“Oh, but it was fun. We all understood one another. We 
weren’t like other people. We all wanted to get away from 
Rastsea. We were artists.” 

“I sec. 1 see,” said Quintin, and he really did sec. He had 
understood at once what Emily and Mrs. Parsons and her 
friends could not understand at all — the wonder of doing the 
thing that meant most to one. 

Remembering this as she walked with Emmy along the 
Eastsca promenade, EUie laughed with pleasure to herself. 
Emmy, who had been observing her, perhaps for some time, 
said with emphasis: “I don’t know what you’ve been up to, 
duckie, but you take my tip —he careful?'' 

They ha<l tea in the drawing-room, where the tire was lit 
only on Sundays and holidays. Emmy ate in a hurry. She 
wanted to change before leaving for Joe’s house. Mrs. 
Parsons was helping at a part)', given by the church, for 
lonely old people. While the girls wxre out walking, she had 
been making cakes. When R,lhc lo«>kcd at the boxes of cakes, 
she thought: ‘How generous she is, yet she cannot be 
generous to me.’ 
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She said: “Did Mr. Ripley tell you I met him one night in 
I.,ondon?’' 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Parsons with sudden anger. “That was 
a nice hour for you to be out alone! I don’t know what he 
thought. He’s told several people he thinks it shameful, 
your leaving home like that.” 

“But don’t you see — ^it’s just that that I can’t stand.” 

“What can’t you stand, I’d like to know?” 

“Being criticised by people like Mr. Riplev and Miss Bird. 
I won’t have people interfering with my life.” 

“Oh, won’t you? You’re mighty independent, I must say. 
Don’t forget they’re your ciders and they know more about 
the world than you do.” 

“They don’t.” Ellie too was angry, as she could be onlv 
with her ‘Th< don't know anything. They think 

everything outside their little circle is fake and phoney, but 
it isn’t. It jsnf. You said the French on menus wasn’t real. 
It is real. It’s just that ^ou and Mr. Ripley and Miss Bird 
don’t understand things.” 

“And 3^^011 do?” Mrs. Parsons enquired with ominous 
politeness. 

“Perhaps not, but Fni nnllhig to understand.” 

A few months ago Mrs. Parsons would have slapped Ellie’s 
face. Now she looked as though she were about to dap it, 
but she did not do sc^. She collected together her caki oxes 
and said: “^"ou can wash the dishes.” 

It was a triumph for Ellie, but a triumph that i lade her 
wretched. She realised now "hat her mother and sister 
resented not so much her escape as her wish to escape what 
to them seemed the common lot. They had accepted it; wh\ 
should not she? 

Ellie had the house to herself. When she had washed the 
dishes, she wxnt up to the bedroom she shared with Emmv 
and opened her desk. It was a small school-desk. She had 
annoj^cd Emmy by keeping it locked Hiring her absen , 
now she knew she must give it up. Her ueparture was hnal. 
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Inside the desk were the thick *Page-a-Day’ diaries she had 
kept between the ages of twelve and seventeen. The first 
was filled by a large, childish hand. 

She opened one, written when she was fourteen, and a 
phrase caught her eyes; “The strangest day I have ever lived 
through.” As she read the page and rc-lived that summer 
afternoon at Vezey Park, she felt in herself the excitement of a 
prophecy. She and Emmy had gone with a school outing 
to Vezey, a Palladian house, home of a poet who had died 
young. The teacher said: “It has been kept just as he left it; 
as a memorial; you might say, as a shrine.” This had awed 
the girls into silence for a while, then someone started giggling 
and the jokes began. Ellie fell back tt) the end of the croco- 
dile, slipped down a passageway and wandered off on her 
own. It was, it still was, the strangest day she had lived 
through. She felt the lie of the house as though she had 
known it before. She entered alone into the long with- 
drawing room and could have described before she looked 
at it the view from the six long windows. When she heard 
the others approaching, she ran from them and made her 
way up a stair that led to the top room in a hexagonal 
tow'er. She had not known where she was going until she 
arrived.' When she arrived, it seemed she had known all 
the time. Here was the poet’s bed, canf)picd in crimson 
velvet and roped off from the public. In a window alcove 
overhanging a lake was his w'riting-table and a book he 
had left open there a century and a half before. Opposite 
the bed was a tall-boy. On top of the tall-boy a looking- 
glass. 

She skirted the glass, afraid to see in it her own inadequate 
face. Yet — if she believed in herself, she must face herself. 
She crossed the rofjm. In the old, mottled, silvered glass 
she looked at herself thrrmgh a silver cloud. She was almost 
as brautiful as she w<^ul() have chosen to he. She felt in her- 
self an inheritance no one could take from her, and she 
whispered: “What am I? What will I become?’' 
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She had written that in the diary: “What am I? What will 
I become?” 

It seemed to her, as she put this diary with the rest, that 
she had always been thrusting past the claims of her every- 
day life to reach some wonder that awaited her. Now she 
was upon the perimeter of the great heart of existence — and 
what awaited her? 

She went to bed in a glow of anticipation, so happy she 
was filled with tenderness towards every living creature. 

Lying in bed, she thought of the life her mother had lived 
for years in this congested little house, ambitious to make 
the restaurant pay, then to keep up the standard of food and 
service that had first brought success — these small ambitions 
made Ellie feel as though something were squeezing her 
heart, c-nc thought ci the house crowded about by the 
buildings of Rastsea; of Eastsea itself, only one small town 
among all the cities of this island, an island that was so tiny 
on the globe. A s the word ‘globe’ came into her mind, the 
ball of earth shi.tnk to a minim in her ’ "nagination and she 
could see swarming about it the multitudinous stars of the 
Milky Way that moved like a shoal of silver fish through the 
black reaches of infinity. 

As it touched this point, her consciousness retreated, 
reducing its scope to smaller and smaller confine., ntil it 
returned at last to the pin-point of space occupied ' this 
house. She felt it a prison — worse than a prison, an oubliette 
— and she was beset by an intolerable pity for hcx mother. 
No human spirit should be forced to end”re such conline- 
ment. Her eyes filled with tears. 

Next morning, when she went downstairs, Ellie put her 
arms round her mother to console her. She had forgiven her 
mother, but her mother had not forgiven her. 

“That’s all very well,” Mrs. Parsons said, moving away 
from her daughter’s embrace, “but if you want to please pie, 
you’ll come back home where you bel 'v.” 

“You know I can’t.” 
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‘‘What do you mean ? — hiow you can’t! If I had an 
accident, if I got ill or broke my leg, you’d have to come 
back. You’d just to.” 

“I wouldn't,” Ellie said under her breath, but she was 
horribly possessed by a vision of her mother falling down 
the steep, dark and narrow stair of the house and lying help- 
less for days, unconscious perhaps, breathing heavily; the 
restaurant not opened, the milk accumulating on the door- 
step, suspicion growing, the police breaking in. . . . Emmy 
would be a married woman and beyond reproach. The dis- 
approval, as usual, would be aU for EUic. 

Then she thought this was all nonsense. Her mother 
employed a girl who came every day. She would give the 
alarm at once if no one answered the door. 

EUie, believing herself beset every minute she was here, 
afraid that she might, by some tricker}% be constrained to 
stay, began to feel a panic need to get away. She said: “I’ll 
have to leave at tea-time,” 

Mrs. Parsons stared at her as though asking was there to be 
no limit to her suffering. “What’s the hurry?” she asked. 
“You don’t start work till tomorrow morning.” 

“I know, but I have things to do in London.” Ellie, 
conscious of the untruth, mumbled miserably. 

Mrs. Parsons looked threatening, but all she said was: 
“Ven^ well, mv girl. You do what you like, but we’U see. 
IP'^’Usee.” 

When Ellie brought down her suitcase and put on her 
hat and coat, Mrs. Parsons sourly watched her preparations 
for departure. (Jn an impulse, Ellie flung her arms round 
her mother’s neck and said: “Don’t be so cross, mum. Don’t 
you want me to be happy?” 

“Happy I )XTiat’s in London to make you happy?” Yet, 
for a moment, Mrs. Parsons’s face softened, and Ellie said: 

“When I get a rise. I’ll send you some money.” 

“It's not the money I want. What I want is for you . . 

“I must hurry. Must go now.” Ellie sped her departure 
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and reached Eastsea station with twenty minutes to spare. 

For some reason, she was certain that as soon as she en- 
tered the house, the telephone would ring and it would be 
Quintin. The house was dark and seemed empty. Unable to 
do anything but listen for the telephone, she lay on her bed 
beneath her coat and felt cold and hunger. When, at ten 
o’clock, she gave up hope, she rose and unpacked her bag 
and found the diaries. 

Here was excuse for action. She carried the load of her 
recorded past down through the silent house. It was raining 
outside. The fine rain stung her face. She went down 
to the river parapet and dropped the diaries one by one 
into the water. The oily light dimples shook and broke 
over the river surface. The books went through them like 
stones. 

She returned to her room with a sense of achievement and 
an impatience for what was to come. 


4 

When Ellic could bear his silence no longer, she telephoned 
Quintin. She did it one iiK^rning at haK past eight. 

Quintin, aw'akened out of sleep, hearing Ellie’s vc .c, felt 
guilty and irritated. Anyone more experienced than Ellic 
would have put him out of her mind. 

It had not been his intention so soon to end this little 
affair. Circumstances had forced a conclusion. Somewhere 
at the back of his mind there was an accusation: he might have 
accorded her inexperience kinder treatment. 

He said: “CXi, Ell’e, my dear, this is too bad, isn't it? I 
should have rung you days ago.” 

Her tone was casual but it struck too high a note: “I 
thought I ought to ring you in case \ i were ill/’ 

“As a matter of fact, 1 haven’t been very well.” 
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Her voice warmed at once witli relief and compassion: 
“You didn’t look well when I saw you last — at the station. 
Have you had ‘flu’?” 

“Not ‘flu’ exactly. I had some trouble with my lungs a 
few years ago. I have to go carefully sometimes.” That was 
true enough. 

She cried out in alarm: “But why didn’t you let me come 
and see you? I could have nursed you.” 

“How kind, my dear. The housekeeper was in and out. 
She takes care of me. But when shall I sec you? Are you 
free on Saturday?” 

“Oh yes. Quite free.” 

Quintin suspected that Ellie was always free. He had 
said to her once: “It is so refresliing to find someone who 
can accept a last-minute invitation.” He had intended applause 
but she had seemed hurt, so now he said: “How fortunate. 
Where can we meet? I’ve been thinking it is ages since I was 
last in Regent’s Park. Shall we take a stroll there? Would it 
be fun?” 

‘T think so. I’ve heard of Regent’s Park.” 

“You have not been there? How delicious! How really 
delicious .to be a young person seeing everything for the 
first time!” 

“I suppose h is.” 

“Well, let’s start quite early. Could jou manage two- 
thirty?” 

“Yes, easily.” 

He arranged to meet her at Baker Street Tube station, then 
he prepared to sleep again. He was unwilling to face tlie day. 
Petta was still in the flat, installed in the small spare room he 
used as a dressing-room. He disliked dressing and undressing 
m his bedroom. The dressing-room gave him space, and a 
degree of freedom with his clothes which he could not per- 
mit h,insclf in his bedroom. The guest he occasionally put 
up for a night or two seemed to him nuisance enough; 
Petta’s sojourn was intolerable. He avoided her as best he 
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could. When he came face to face with her, his nerves 
tensed with the unspoken question: ‘Why don’t you go 
away?’ but he said nothing. No doubt she thought she 
had defeated him. 

Temporarily, she had. 

The afternoon he had seen Ellie off at the station, he had 
returned to his flat to find Petta still on the sofa. She was 
asleep. The sight of her had infuriated him. This, he thought, 
was how she kept her promise to go. He called her; she 
did not move. When he shook her, her head lolled lifelessly. 
Then he noticed the empty pill-box on the table. At once 
he had felt the same fear he had known when she stepped in 
front of the speeding bus. 

He ca>*'"d Mrs. Trimmer upstairs and rang for his doctor. 
The doctor had arrived with his partner and together they 
had set about reviving Petta. They had (he now thought) 
been remarkably quick and successful. Opening her eyes 
and gazing ur at him with an air of tragic simplicity, she 
had said before the lot of them: “Dai ling, forgive me. It 
was Christmas ... I was so alone” — voice breaking — “I . . . 
1 had nowhere to go.” She broke down and wept. In em- 
barrassment, he had looked round at the audience and met the 
full glare of Mrs. Trimmer’s reproachful ej'es. The doctors 
were trj’ing to look like men of the world. One of r- -msaid: 

“Mrs. Bcllot should not be moved for a day or t\v >. This 
sort of thing is a strain on the heart.” 

Quintin said: “She could stay here, but there’s no one to 
look after her.” 

“Oh, I’ll look after the poor dear,” said Mrs. Trimmer. 

“Very well.” Quintin was almost too angr\ to speak. 

So Petta had stayed. Mrs. Trimmer, bchaMng hkc an 
accomplice, had gon off in a taxi to fetch the luggage from 
Theo’s flat wliilc Petta, at the telephone, rang round their 
acquaintances. “Here I am back again. Do come in f< r a 
drink some time,” she kept saying, s^ aking as though she 
had just returned from a holiday. 
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Several days had passed before Mrs. Trimmer, giving the 
flat its weekly ‘turn out', found a crumbling pink tablet 
pushed down behind the sofa, scat When she slid her fingers 
in further, she found a dozen more. Quintin had gathered 
all the pieces into an envelope and taken them to Petta, who 
was in bed. She opened her eyes wide and said: “My tablets! 
Where did you find them?'’ 

T thought you had swaDowed them.” 

T took six; that’s a fatal dose.” 

“Not for an addict. Why did you hide the others?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think I did hide them. They must 
have fallen out of the box.” 

“Well, there they arc. You may need them again.” 

He left her, determined to have nothing more to say to her. 
He existed now in a state of obstinate reser\^ation of himself. 
He was determined — if Petta did not go, he would. He was 
already planning his escape, but meanwhile he had to settle 
this affair with Ellie. I le suffered the irritation of frustration. 
He had been reminded of EUie’s ardour and youth. He knew, 
if the relationship could not continue to its natural con- 
clusion, he was liable for some time to be pestered with 
regrets for her. 

Besides, he did not want to hurt the pof>r girl. He simply 
could not now carry on an affair with any girl who had not a 
flat of her own. 

What reason could he give lillie for the break-up? The 
truth was too crude. Besides, she had accepted him on the 
understanding that he had been abandoned by his wife. Her 
c(mscience might come between them if she were told Ins 
wife had returned. Or, if it did not, she, being young and 
innocent — the youngest, indeed, of many ‘little girls’ — 
might plead that to see liim was pleasure enough for her, 
not realising there could be only one right, true end to 
expensive suppers in Soho. 

At l.ie thought of his predicamemt, he could have caught 
Petta by the shoulders and run her out and flung her luggage 
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after her. WHfin that fury passed, he reflected that only a 
silly, inexperienced girl like Ellic would instal herself in a 
boarding-house where all comings and goings were noted. 
Still, he liked her silliness; he loved her 'ncxpericnce. He 
even thought of providing her with a flat — but the rent of a 
furnished flat these days! The cost of premium and furniture 
for an unfurnished one! Out of the question. 

No, he would have to put her off with vague excuses. He 
could say the separation was temporary. If she had any 
sense, she would let it go at that. 

He felt that, as a sort of parting gift, he should do some- 
thing for the girl. Her chief need was money. It occurred to 
him he could get her a rise in salary. He could not do much 
else. He v'as one of those unfortunates who were being 
taxed out of existence; he lived on a bare minimum; he was 
not in a position to give anything to an\one. But he wa> 
dining with Gem Primrose that night and he might put in a 
word for Ellic. 

As soon as this idea took hold on him, he tried to free 
himself from u. He had suffered enough for his foUy in 
promising Ellic her present job. At first Gem had simplv 
refused to consider the girl at all. Quintin moved uncom- 
fortably as he remembered that passage with Gem. It was a 
memory of ignominy. 

He had brought the matter up after hr and Gem h/< ‘ dined 
extremely w’cll at the Caprice. He asked her back to -s flat; 
he had something to show her. There, wdth casual confidence, 
he had produced Ellie’s untidy pciitfolio, saying: “Fve 
found you an artist — and a very charming ^hild she is.” 

Gem took the portfolio without enthusiasm. She sur- 
prised him by the gravity W'ith w’^hich she examined the water- 
colour scribbles inside it. 

If was clear c*hc suspected his interest in Ellic — but did 
that matter? She had al\va\s said the last tiling she expected 
from him w'as lidelitv. It was a joke betw'een them. She 
said she knew' him inside and out. i had supposed siic 
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wolild give the girl’s paint-splashes a glance, then say: ‘‘All 
right, you old rou6. I’ll take Ixer to please you.” 

Not a bit of it. Her small, vulpine face had had the expres- 
sion of someone not to be sold something she did not want. 
As she picked up the sheets of paper, her only comment had 
been an occasional dick of disapproval. He felt her antagon- 
ism strongly. Perhaps he had been unwise. He had promised 
^Uie the job as lightly as he might have promised her a visit 
to a cinema. 

When she put down the last of the paintings. Gem drew 
in her breath sharply and looked at the bundle with narrowed 
eyes. She said at last: “This girl can’t draw.” 

Quintin had to make an effort to consider Elbe’s work as 
seriously as Gem did. He said: “She’s not much of a draughts- 
man, agreed. But her work has something — ^freshness and 
colour! Don’t you think? Take that fruit piece. It is dark 
and rich. She’s looked at Gauguin and learnt something.” 

“It’s crude, slapdash stutf. It’s not what we want. If we 
take on another artist, we must have someone with a know- 
ledge of period.” 

“She’d soon pick that up.” Unfortunately he could not 
keep from his tone his contempt for Gem’s ideas of ‘Regency’, 
‘Georgia^’, ‘Empire’ and all the rest of it. 

Gem lifted her eyebrows a little; paused reflectively, then 
said firmly: “No, Quintin, I don’t think she’ll do.” 

He had felt that nervous drop in spirits that made per- 
sistence impossible. He said nothing more that night; but 
he had promised Ellie the job. How' could he leave her to 
think his promises meant nothing? 

He invited Gem fiut to dinner again a few evenings later. 
She asked lum tf) call for her at her office. When he arrived, 
no doubt knowing what was in his mind, she handed him a 
cartoon of cupids pulling a load of flowers. 

“That IS nice work,” she said. “That’s the sort of tlung 
we V itnt.” 

“It’s one of the Pompeii murals.” 
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Taken off ficr guard, she protested: “Bertie Hawkins did 
it. lie’s one of our best artists.” 

“He must have found it in some book on Pompeii.” 

“How clever of him.” She put the cartoon out of sight. 

They went to the Ivy. When he judged her mellowed by 
a few glasses of vintage burgundy, he put his hand over her 
hand and said coaxingly: 

“Give the girl a trial.” 

She answered soberly: “It’s like this, Quintin. It would 
be unwise to take her from her present job. It’s a ditlicult 
job to fill, so she’s likely to keep it. If she failed in the 
studio, there might not be an3'thing else to offer her. She’d 
be out of work.” 

She spoke sense. He had been a fool. He refilled their 
glasses, : '.aid humbly: “I’m sorry, my dear; I’m afraid 
I promised that girl a job in the studio. If I have to tell her 
it’s no go, I shall look pretty small.” 

“I see.” Gem looked as though she did not like what she 
saw. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. . . .” 

“I don’t misunderstand you. I have never pretended to 
have any illusions about you. As you wish it. I’ll give the 
girl a trial — but don’t blame me if I can’t keep her. Now, 
for gejodness sake, let us talk of something more ar.-.nsing.” 

In that way Ellic had got her job. She was absurd' happy 
in it; so happy, indeed, that he was sometimes annoyed that 
all this happiness had been bought at liis expense. VC'hy, 
therefore, had he given himself the painful task of cadging 
her a rise? 

These reflections ruined his luncheon, made his afternoon 
a purgatory, and sent him to the Primroses’ Green Street 
house in a state of anxious vexation. Berthold was on a 
business trip to the States. He and Gem tlined alone. His 
appetite was ruined by the unspoken plea for Hllie sticking 
in his throat. 

He felt guilty towards the girl. She h. a been a virgin. She 
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had simply opened her arms to him. She had asked for 
nothing. He had been touched by her poverty and courage. 

He was a humane man; emotirmal, even sentimental — or so 
he believed. If he were wealthy he wf)uld delight in making 
lavish gifts. But the feel of money sickened him. Beggars 
often roused his pity, but stronger than pity was his un- 
v'illingness to bring money into the open, to hand over to 
another human being some degradingly small sum. Money, 
It seemed to him, soiled any relationship it touched. Had 
Petta not had her private fortune, no persuasion could have 
made him marry her. Her financial independence had seemed 
to him an earnest of die marriage. A foolish idea, but his 
own. He could not change. 

While these thoughts circulated vaguely through his mind, 
he was suddenly jerked into aedvity by one that put all the 
others out of sight. A plea for Hllie would prove to (Jem 
that the girl was getting no financial assistance from him. 
With the Ellie affair coming to an end, he would be more 
dependent on Gem. He had better restore her confidence in 
him. 

He blurted out: “You know that child, liliie Parsons — 
the one in the studio? She’s still getting only what she got 
in the packing department. You probably did not realise. 
I think she’s having a pretty thin time,” 

Gem frowned slightly, but spoke with her usual cool 
reasonableness: “I don’t suppose she’s dependent on her 
salary. She must get an allowance from home.” 

“Not a penny.” 

“But the studio salaries are small. It’s understood. It’s a 
luxury department. W'c like to get people wh<j have a little 
private money.” 

“She has nothing.” 

“VC'hat about her family?” 

“Her mother’s a widow — runs some sort of little business 
f)n th . south coast.” 

“Doesn’t she want the girl at home?” 
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“Qamours i'or her, I believe; but Miss Parsons wants to 
live her own life. She came here all on her own, and here 
she means to stay. She’s determined to be an independent, 
wage-earning woman. One must admire her spirit.” 

“She’d be better at home. And safer.” 

Quintin smiled through it all. Beaten, still he rallied her: 
“J.et’s say a ten-bob rise?” 

“I’m afraid not. The firm cannot be expected to sub- 
sidise Miss Parsons’s independence.” 

“She does a tough job — all that ‘antiquing’ as you call it. 
Labourer’s work; though, G<jd know's, the poor child 
imagines she’s an artist. She’s in the seventh heaven about 
working in a studio.” 

Gem said coolly: “No doubt she will get a rise as soon as 
she pr"Vwo ^be’s wo'Ji it.” He recognised that definitive 
note. Argument would get him now'here. He looked at 
Gem with bleak admiration. 

Well, he had done what he could. He had no parting gift 
with which tci :Joften the blow- for Ellie By Saturday morn- 
ing, the thought of meeting her at all had become agony to 
him. 

It was a cold, colourless day. He awoke bad-tempered, 
scarcely able to contemplate that walk in Regent’s Park. 
He would have put it off, but knew it must, soon'.i r later, 
be faced. 

Thinking of EUie’s j'outh and her delight in that arduous 
underpaid job in Gem’s ridiculous studio, he knev himself 
young no longer. Was there anything tha«- could pluck liim 
up before he was lost for ever in the slough of increasing 
age? 

V(uces came from the sitting-room, Petta w^as t.ill.ing to 
Mrs. Trimmer. He imagined they were gossiping about liim. 
Airs. 1 rimmer adored ‘madam’. Quintin made no protest. 
He had never encouraged Mrs. Trimmer to talk. She v ts 
well paid but he did not trust her. He believed she cheated 
him on the household bills. With some satisfaction he told 
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himself that when he made his ‘get-away’ and ‘madam' had 
to take herself off, Mrs. Trimmer would look far before she 
found another victim as uncomplaining as he. 

He had breakfast, bathed, dressed and went out. As he 
left the house he heard a woman's voice call “Deena," This 
was answered by the excited, shrill barking of a dog. He 
stood on tlic top step, pretending to search his pockets \\lLile 
he woman passed. An apricot poodle bounced about her as 
though on rubber feet. She gave Quintin a half-glance and 
laughed, ostensibly at the dog. She snapped her fingers. 
The dog bounced joyfully. Quintin smiled, knowing for 
whom all this was intended. He had seen her half-a-dozen 
times before. They had almost reached the point of speech, 
yet neither spoke. As he descended the steps, he looked after 
her. She was a tall woman, hatlcss, wrapped in a white 
coat of heavy wool. She had the sort of legs that could 
launch even a plain woman on an international career of 
mink and diamonds. Despite the simplicity of her dress, 
everything about her, the smooth bloom of her skin, the lint- 
pale hair severely dressed, the shoes of white lizard skin, gave 
off a scent of luxury. This caught at him oddly, f le liad gn >wn 
up in a world where the insignia of money had meant a great 
deal. Even his grandfather, his mother's father, the master 
of Chudleigh Park, had married his daughters to money. 
First-generation money at that. The girls, Rose and Jasmin, 
had been too plain, too overshadowed by their lovely mother, 
to attract the attention of established fortunes. They had 
been sacrificed to the upkeep of Chudleigh. Both had died 
young. 

Quintin’s father, the son of a builder, had been a natural 
money maker. He once told Quintin that by buying and 
selling real estate he had banked ten thousand pounds before 
he was twenty-one. 

“It won't be far short of a million, lad, when it reaches 
you," he said, but it had been a long way short of a million. 
The instinct that guided him, almost a second-sight, left him 
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overnight. ~ln the last few months of his life he lost more 
than he had made in the previous twenty years. On his death- 
bed he told Quintin: “You’ll have about two thousand a year. 
Not much — but I started with five pounds in the Post Office 
Savings. You’ve nothing to complain about.” 

When he came to look through the bundles of dead invest- 
ments, Quintin thought: “And I’ve nothing to rejoice about 
either.” 

Now, gazing after the blonde girl, who had paused to put 
her dog on a lead, he thought: ‘I am poor.’ Never before 
had he so regretted the fortune that had failed to come to 
him. 

The girl went on into the grey- shadowed park; the red 
dog-lead danced; the dog leapt forward. The silver-gilt head 
and the wiiutc coat shone through the wintry half-light. 

‘A silken girl,’ he said to himself. ‘A voluptuous girl, 
a delicious girl. . . .’ He laughed at himself as she faded 
away from him 

The desolation of his old sobriety had gone in a moment. 
Petta was forgotten. 

A few yards down the road, he mounted the steps of a 
house identical with the one in which he lived, but where his 
house displayed a row of new bell-pushes, each named 
differently, here there were only tv r. old-fashlo'^ d bcU- 
pulls. He pulled the one marked ‘Visitors’. 

The door was opened by a man-servant who greeted 
Quintin with deferential friendliness. Lady Wheeldon was 
at home. Quintin indicated he rtiuld find his own way up 
to the drawing-room. The man acknowledged this saving 
of his legs and time as he might have acknowledged a ten- 
sliilling note. 

Following the fine cunx of tlic mahogany staircase, 
Quintin smiled to himself because he was once again sur- 
rounded by an ordered life. This house reminded him of ' us 
father’s house in Montagu Square. C 'ourse, when he was 
young he had thought nothing of Montagu Square. He 
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used to complain that it lacked chic. He despised the 
Edwardian splendours of his father’s establishment, he 
hated living so far from Mayfair, he envied the *new poverty’ 
of his friends. Now poverty, new or old, depressed him. He 
was nostalgic for the past. 

VC'hen he reached the panelled landing, he glanced about 
at all this woodwork and wondered how many tins of furni- 
ti -e polish it consumed a week. Mrs. Trimmer had a heavy 
hand with furniture polish. He sighed. There had once been 
a time when he had never heard of it. He could not doubt 
his own degeneration. 

Alma’s drawing-room occupied the whole of the first floor. 
It was painted green, the mouldings heavily plastered with 
gold-leaf, the whole rather shabby. She frequently apologised 
for it, saying she could not face the reorganisation of life 
required before the house could be redecorated. Over the 
chimncy-piccc hung a large Sickert portrait of the late George 
Wheeldon. It was glazed. Quintin looked into it to sec the 
reflection of his own face, a face that had never entirely 
satisfied him. His full lower lip protruded beyond the upper 
one. His eyes, light-coloured and heavy-lidded, gave him 
the arrogant look of one of those Restoration fops paintctl 
by KnclJer. Secretly, he thought he resembled the second 
George Villiers. 

It was not until he smiled at himself that he could see the 
look of benevolence that was, he believed, one of his chief 
attractions. Women trusted him. He smiled again, and 
turned, smiling, as the door clicked — ^but it was not Alma; 
the df>or, which he had left ajar, had fallen to; he was still 
alone. 

He walked round the room, obscrtdng its condition 
closely. lie supposed it would cost a fortune to replace the 
gold-kaf. Alma, he suspected, could not boar to part with 
it, but it would have to go. The woodwork could be stnppctl 
to reduce the pondcrousness of the chimney-piece and lighten 
the room. As for the walls? A chalky blue, he tlioughi; 
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rather "HarE’ That would mean dispensing with the purple 
brocade curtains, the dark Empire Aubusson, and the furni- 
ture, ebonised and inlaid with brass, that he found both 
oppressive and trivial. . . . 

He paused on the words, with no time to withdraw them 
before they applied themselves to Alma herself. She had 
entered, looking a little flustered. Her mornings, it seemed, 
were occupied with disagreements between the servants 
whom, Quintin believed, he could, if they were his, control 
with a word. 

She said: “It’s Bettina again.” 

He took her hands and laughed at her, saying: “You are 
a delicious silly to agitate yourself over such trifles.” 

She flushed slightly and looked down: “Dear Quintin, 
tilings ..ic oo much easier for you men. I relied on George 
for everything. I imagined I could not live without him, 
yet here I am! — ^Icft to fend for myself. And I thought you 
had deserted me. too. It is nearly three weeks since your last 
visit.” 

“Yes,” he nodded; his smile died. Mma gave a little 
murmur of alarm: 

“Something has happened? Do sit down . . . first, let me 
pour you sf»mc .sherry, then tell me what is the matter.” 

She was a large woman, Teutonic in appeara,.-". and 
heavy in her movements. She was only a few years st .or to 
Quintin but gave the impression of belonging to an older 
generation. 

“Now?” she said when Quintin was co.mfortably settled 
in an arm-chair with his drink. 

He said: “Petta has returned.” 

“Oh!” Her first reaction was dismay — and not ^n his 
behalf; but this she covered so rapidly with an appearance of 
decent sympathy that he might, had he not been alert, have 
missed it. She added quickly, her breathing irregular: 

“You must forgive her, Quintin dea. ” 

“Forgive her!” he laughed, ironical and weary. “The 
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question of forgiveness has not come up. She simply returned 
and installed herself in my dressing-room. The flat docs not 
accommodate two people very well.” 

“No, indeed. But surely she . . . surely . . .” Alma 
fluttered with curiosity, but her upbringing had denied her 
the power of the direct question. 

Quintin said: “I know I can confide in you, my dear.” 

Alma pinked a little at this, his first use of an endearment, 
but her expression did not change. She held herself con- 
trolled and sensible, nodding occasional sympathy, as he told 
the ston’ of Petta’s return. He let the circumstances alone 
lay blame where it should lie. He told of the attempt at 
suicide on Westminster Bridge; her invasion of his flat; her 
promise to leave; the second suicide attempt with the sleeping- 
tablets. C^nly by the tolerance of his tone and one or two 
muted gestures did he reveal the clement of blackmail. 

“Then you do not think she intended . . Alma paused. 
She had been shocked, it seemed, at the intention, but now 
was more shocked at the lack of it. 

Quintin said: “She is terrified of death. Positively neurotic 
about it. If she has a tooth out, she fights like a tiger against 
the anaesthetic. That shows a deep-rooted dread of extinc- 
tion.” 

Alma nodded sagely, then, after a pause, moved on to 
securer ground: “Poor Petta, she must feel her position 
keenly. Do let me arrange a little dinner-party — just t(j 
restore her amour propre\ We might go out somewhere.” 

Quintin jerked up his head. Was it possible tltat Alma 
really saw herself as a .sort of Wildean heroine championing 
a fallen w'omcn in a public place? Apparently so. 

“Just the three of us,” she w'cnt on, “but, no — 1 shall ask 
old 'I’om Claypolc. You remember liim? He was marrit «l 

your mother’s sister. Rose — such a nice girl. So tragic! 
She died only eight months after the marriage; he ne\cr 
marr' d again. Since 1 mentioned to him that yotj have 
moved into a flat neat here, he has asked me several times to 
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arrange a meeting. He says he remembers you when you 
were a schoolboy: he thought you charming.” 

Quintiri laughed: “Could I have been a charming school- 
boy? It seems improbable.” 

He was content now to leave the business of Petta. He 
had said enough. Alma was scarcely yet in a position to sa^' 
more. He put it behind them by talking — surprisingly, it 
must have seemed to her— of his boyhood. He spoke simply, 
with sincerity. The time had come, he decided, to replace the 
pleasing but detached charm of the Quintin who had visited 
here when he had nothing better to do, with a new Quintin — 
one who could feel, who would seem to her to be within reach. 

“Qaypole! I only met him once — a dark, ugly, little fellow 
in a motoring cap. He drove about in an enormous, open 
Rolls. M, '^‘^ndmother said to my mother: ‘That car seems 
to me fast in more senses than one.’ My mother and I were 
spending the holidays at Chudleigh when Tom Clajpolc 
turned up. He was courting Aunt Rose. Poor Aunt Rose, 
she’d just com#’ out of a sanatorium. She should never have 
married. I suppose you still remember Chudleigh?” 

“(If course.” Alma smiled, looking, Quintin thought, a 
little like the housekeeper whose superiority stems from the 
‘quality’ she has sert'ed. 

Introducing these memories of Chudleigh, he v as well 
aware of the value of that bond between them. He 1 ^ met 
Alma first at Chudleigh. She had been a neighbour’s daughter; 
a stout, good-hearted girl whom his grandmother had been 
pleased to patronise. There had always been a number of 
these girls fetching and carrying for his beautiful grand- 
mother, most of them younger than the daughters of the 
house. They played tennis, strummed on the pianoforte, 
danced with the male visitors, and formed a little court round 
her. She identified hei elf not with her plain, dull daughters, 
but with a younger generation of girls, some of whom had 
been lovely. She had found husbands for them all. 

Quintin had been much petted by thv girls. He was the 
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only njember of the family who had inherite'U Kis grand- 
mother’s looks. 

Alma said: “It seemed a great house to us, you know. I 
was delighted to be one of the knowledgeable ones when 
there ■w'as talk about Chudleigh. I never tired of describing 
your grandmother’s famous azaleas, and the orchid house, 
the vinery, the stables, the electric brougham. . . . They 
ran that electric brougham years after cverj’one else had 
V irs. I thought it terribly distinguished. We had only a 
dog-cart at home. I remember when George . . .” 

Quintin had no intention of letting the conversation leave 
Chudleigh. As soon as Alma had finished her story about 
George and the dog-cart, he said: “AU grandfather’s show, 
of course, was based on very little . Chudleigh was a sort of 
inverted iceberg — nothing below water.” Now he held the 
Chudleigh memoirs well centred, talking with a good- 
humoured melancholy of changed times and changed people. 
He, he said, was always afraid that one day he might not be 
able to pay his way — ^but his grandparents! They believed 
no one should expect them to pay for anything. Their only 
fear was that some scrap of their privilege might be brushed 
off them by the shoulders of the encroaching mob. Quintin 
recalled the time when the son of the head gardener won 
a scholarship to Harrow. His grandfather had raged at them 
all through luncheon. What made things worse was that the 
boy was no ordinary ‘swot’; he had a genius for games. (He 
later became a Rugger Blue.) 

“Grandfather said: ‘We’ll have the fellow coming to the 
front door and asking if Master Quintin can come out to 
bowl for him,’ I would willingly have gone out to bowl for 
him, but I was not invited.” 

The boy had to keep out of sight of the house for fear the 
master’s anger should be turned on him. Quintin had thought 
his grandfather’s behaviour monstrous, but now he under- 
stood it. It came of fear, a fully justified fear. “A litde air 
was entering the tomb,” said Quintin. 
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Alma looked bewildered. He laughed. “You’ve heard of 
the body of Agamemnon, that kept its structure for centuries, 
then, when a little air entered the tomb, crumbled into dust?” 

Alma made a movement that suggested such references 
were too lofty for her, then said in dismay: “But your grand- 
fatlicr was a darling. I adored him.” 

“So did I. When he was dying I was sent for; the only 
male relative. I remember, as I left the train, I said to the 
station-master: ‘My grandfather is dying’, and I uas bittcrlv 
hurt that the man showed no emotion. In one’s school 
reading, the lower orders always sobbed at the death of the 
old master.” 

Alma looked solemn: “Thank goodness your grandmother 
never lived to see such changes. She would have broken her 
heart w’^cr. (.1. idleigh vas sold up.” 

“No doubt, but my father was thankful to get Chudleigh 
oft his hands. He’d been keeping the show going for years. 
He paid all grandfather’s debts, and grandfather despised 
him. Poor father, I don’t think he got nuch return on that 
marriage.” 

“Quintin!” Alma was shocked, yet her e\es shone in 
admiration of his frankness. 

Quintin smiled, then, suddenly leaning towards her, he 
pressed his hand down on her large, pale, soft, warm liand, 
and said: “Dear Almal Only you and I share these memories 
now,” and added, speaking carelessly as though scarcely 
aware of the implications of what he said: “I sometimes think 
that the thing that makes for true understanding and happi- 
ness in a relationship is similarity of background.” 

Alma blushed. Her neck — ^not a young neck — dyed as 
deeply as her face. In her confusion she said: “Of course 
old Tom Qaypole must remember Chudleigh, too,” 

Quintin ignored that. Enough of Chudleigh for now. He 
said: “Petta, you know, comes from one of those broken- 
down Irish families that used to live in castles yet couldn’t 
afford sugar for their tea. I don’t know what would have 
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become of her if an emigrant uncle had not left her some 
money. I remember a story she told me — ^how she and her 
cousin got themselves up for a ball on the flagship when the 
fleet put in at Cork. The girls were invited and hadn’t a tag 
between them. They were determined to go. What do you 
think they did? They took down the drawing-room curtains 
and made themselves dresses. They had no pretty shoes, so 
they bought gold paint from Woolworth’s and painted 
right over their old shoes and stockings. Petta was eighteen. 
The belle of the ball.” 

“She must have been exquisite. Indeed, she still is. I’m 
sure that means a great deal to you.” 

Quintin made a sad little movement of denial. He sighed, 
then rose to take his departure. Alma crossed the room with 
him. As she went ahead, he watched her heavy face, her 
bulky waist and thighs, appearing and disappearing in one 
looking-glass after another. 

When she turned at the door, he lifted both her hands and 
pressed his lips softly into the soft flesh. “For me,” he said, 
“you will always be part of Chudlcigh. Nothing means mote 
than that. ” 


5 

Ellie, during the days that separated her from Saturday, 
suffered an excitement that was near anxiety. Had she 
believed she had anything to fear, she could not have suffered 
more. She kept assuring herself she had nothing to fear. 
Quintin had not rung her because he was ill. When she 
rang him, he had at once suggested their meeting. 

Yet she could neither eat nor sleep. She realised her 
attitude to life was changing. She was no longer a girl with 
everything to hope for, but a young woman widi something 
to lose. If she lost Quintin, then all would be lost. London, 
that she had thought a miracle before sh^j^met him, would be, 
without him, nothing but a wilderness. 
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l:'df the first time in her life she looked back in envy of 
the past. She remembered, a few days after her arrival, sitting 
in a bus in a traffic jam and hearing an old man stamp his foot 
and cry to the conductor in desperate tones: “Get on, can’t 
you! Get on.” No one had shown surprise. Only EUie had 
looked at him, unable to understand why anyone should so 
much care whether the bus moved or not. 

She said to herself: ‘When I came to London, I was so 
happy, nothing could worry me; and now I worry for no 
reason at all.’ 

Looking back to that time of innocence, not five months 
past, it seemed to her she had been enchanted. Life had been 
like one of those dreams of flying when one need never touch 
the ground. Now her feet seemed weighted. She passed 
fcvcrishlv, with extreme slowness, through the no-man’s- 
land of intervening time. When Saturday came she felt 
suddenly intoxicated. At midday she pirouetted across the 
studio floor. 

“Bless us,” s^ld Denis, the Studio Manager, “look at the 
girl. Her cheeks are like roses.” 

She came to a stop in front of him and said: “Darling 
Denis, can I go now?” 

“Why not?” 

She rushed back to her lodging to have a bath and inge. 
She had not been able to have a bath all week. An . . surd 
old woman, a newcomer to the house, had, apparently, taken 
leave of her wits. EUie had seen her once — a little, elderly 
woman in a yellow kimono, descending the stairs as though 
she feared she might be seized by a dangerous animal. Early 
each evening this woman would lock herself in the batliroom 
and the house would become full of the sound of ri-'terns 
emptying themselves. Once Fllie, hoping for a bath, had 
stood outside the door and heard the water pouring away, 
the precious hot water, enough for two or three baths: am’ 
when the woman at last burst from the ’'•.tthroom and fleu, 
all the hot taps ran cold. 
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Soon there were complaints from the lodgers. Mrs. 
Mackie spoke severely to the new tenant, then went round 
tapping the doors and saying she did not think there would 
be ‘any more trouble’. TTie water had been hot on Friday 
evening, but EUie had not been one of the lucky ones who 
got into the bathroom. Surely on Saturday morning, when 
everyone was out shopping, surely the bathroom would be 
free! 

When she reached the first landing she heard the scurrying 
steps of the old woman in the dark bathroom passage, the 
click of the bolt, then the furious rush of water. In the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment, she sped to the basement stairs 
and called down: “Mrs. Mackie. Please, Mrs. Mackie, that 
woman is wasting the water again.” 

Mrs. Mackie had never shown friendliness to Elh'c, but 
in this matter .she was an ally. Her short, round, flat-fi^oted 
body raged up the stairs. She shook the bathroom door until 
the lock broke. W’hen the door fell open, lUlic could hear 
above the rush of water the old woman’s gasp of horror at 
discovery. Mrs. Mackie turned the water off. There w'as 
sudden silence. She said harshly: “At it again! Didn’t 1 tell 
you all the lodgers arc complaining!” 

The woman 'said timidly: “But there was plenty r)f hot 
water last night.” 

“But not the night before, or all the week; and there’s 
precious little now.” 

EUie, suddenly ashamed of her part in the matter, went 
to the upper lan^ng so that she need not see the old woman 
come out. Mrs. Mackie called up to her: “You can use the 
bathroom now. Miss Parsons.” 

EUie said: ‘“I’m sorry about aU that.” 

Mrs. Mackie nodded her acceptance of this apology. 
“.She’ll have to go,” she said, “I found out from the milk- 
man she’s been turned out of half the houses in the street. 
And what do you think she was doing in there? Just 
w'ashing an old coat-hanger under the tap. Proper looney. 
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OfC”l said to her: ‘You get out of here tomorrow,’ I said.” 

The bath-water was luke-warm. Ellie, who had a cold, 
gave up the thought of a bath and washed in her room. The 
incident had so menaced her that, even at the distance of her 
youth, she felt the threat of lonely, maniac old age. She went 
out depressed. It was as though anticipation had worn out 
her excitement and left her too tired to feel at all. 


6 

When, at Baker Street station, Quintin found Ellie by the 
bookstall, she was wiping her nose. She looked as though 
she had wiped off most of her powder; her nostrils were 
pink and sW.iy, um cheeks waxen. Why, if she had a cold, 
did she not ring and put off this wretched excursion? She 
looked plain, thin and shabby. Her manner, too, had changed. 
She had lost the confidence of her old happiness and seemed 
apprehensive. She greeted him with a nervous accusation: 
“You’re late. I’ve been waiting ages.” 

He looked at his watch: “You must have been early, my 
dear. I’m only a couple of minutes late.” 

They walked up to the park gates without speaking. It 
w'as the dead heart of the winter. The flower beds w’ere etrr.*-’ , 
the trees naked. The wind’s edge was hard and gritty. Wj ’■ 
a day, he thought, to be dragged out for a walk! — then 
he noticed that over the water there was a wild circlir g of 
wings. 

“What’s the excitement? Oh, the lake is frozen — ” his 
interest was roused — “I had not realised it was cold enough.” 

They stood among the group feeding the birds. Abo’-c 
them the air flashed with the wheeling gulls. “This is fun! 
Isn’t it fun?” He turned, laughing, to Elhe. She smiled, but 
it was not much of a smile. He could not think what was 
wrong with the girl. 

Ellie felt herself inadequate to this occasion. She knew' 
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het inadequacy was separating her from Quintin but she could 
not overcome it. Het attraction had failed. She felt ugly. 
She could think of nothing to say. Even the sight of the 
birds did not rouse her. She was doing het best to reflect 
Quintin’s enthusiasm but knew she carried no conviction. 

Quintin now seemed to be enjoying himself. “Here,” 
he said to a very small boy, “that bit’s too big, you know. 
1 -n me break it up.” He broke up the bread and fitted the 
pieces back into hands that could scarcely bend for their 
woolly thickness of gloves. “Now then, throw it,” and the 
small boy parted his hands and let the pieces fall on to a pair 
of violet-throated pigeons pecking at his feet. The pigeons 
scattered indignantly. Quintin threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“How nice he is!” thought Ellie. “How wonderful to 
have a father like that!” 

Quintin, meeting het longing eyes, caught het hand. 
“Come along,” he said. “You look cold.” As he felt her 
Angers stiff and frozen inside her cotton gloves, he said: 
“My dear child, really!” 

For the first time he noticed the cottony look of her coat, 
the thinness of her high-heeled shoes that were dark round 
the welts as though wet. “You girls arc so silly. You think 
more about looking smart than keeping warm. That’s 
almost a summer coat. Come on, now, step out briskly or 
w’e’ll be having you laid up.” 

As they stepped briskly along the ice edge, Ellie’s spirit 
rose because Quintin had said ‘V/ll have you laid up,” and 
she began to imagine herself ill and Quintin visiting her 
and assuring her her job would be kept for her. 

Quintin broke into her thoughts, .saying: “If you were a 
wise girl you would spend more on food and clothing. You 
could save by getting a cheaper room.” 

“It’*' the cheapest room in the house.” 

“I dare say, but you could go to a different district. Why 
not look around World’s lind? There you could get a bigger 
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room for less money, and ...” he was about to add ‘and 
have more freedom’, but he left the thought unspoken. 

She had no reply. She knew the room took too much of 
her income, but the atmosphere of the house and road had 
reassured her when she arrived. She had looked in cheaper 
districts and had been frightened by them. She imagined 
they must be those haunts of strange sins so often mentioned 
by the Baptist preachers. She felt safe in Oakley Street. 

Her silence increased Quintin’s irritation with her. Neither 
had anything to say. As they passed round the lake, the 
park, that before had seemed sombre beneath the grey weight 
of sky, now revealed itself in delicate vistas the colour of a 
moonstone. Ellie noticed on her left hand buildings that 
were cupolaed, pillared, balconied and decked with statues 
that seen.wd ..l.-'iit to ♦ike flight from the cornices. She 
caught her breath at them: “But are they houses? Do people 
really live in them?” 

Quintin gave them a critical glance. “Yes, houses. They 
are much admhed, but don’t you think they are a litde 
sensational?” 

“No.” Ellie came suddenly alive. “No, I like them.” 

“Ah!” Quintin bowed in ironical deference to her opinion 
and Ellie, bursting into laughter, felt their relationship 
somewhat restored. She took his arm. He squec^-'d her 
hand and now they walked closely against the cold. 

Beyond the island, where the lake stretched wide and ught, 
there was a great gathering of birds. Tlie ice was tk e colour 
of a fish’s eye. In its thickness were held plane leaves and 
twigs, with here and there a bullet-star of cracks or a white 
cockle-shaped air-pocket. On the surface walked gulls and 
mallards and ducks with flame-golden breasts. Amon? these 
smaller fowl, awkwardly, like overgrown adolescents at a 
children’s party, were swans that kept peering down, beak- 
tip to ice, as though puzzling over the disappearance of th<* 
water. 

Someone had pulled a bough out across the lake. It stood 
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in the midst of all this activity, light-coloured like a root 
thrown up from a submerged forest, enormous, tangled and 
unreal in the ice-grey air. 

Under the shelter of the island was a patch of water kept 
fluid by the activity of the birds that crowded it like children 
in a paddling pool. From there the ducks managed to take 
off, cutting a way among the other birds, rising and whirring 
•ound, then landing dexterously, braking their passage with 
upturned feet. 

On all this Quintin commented delightedly as though he 
had not been so cniertained for years. But beyond the lake 
the atmosphere darkened and grew heavy, dissolving the 
shapes of dungs in a fog that seemed a concentration of cold. 
Quintin retired into himself. He walked with his hands in 
his pockets, his shoulders contracted, as though he were 
shuddering into his heavy overcoat, chin down, collar up, 
guarding his chest against the cold. HUie, feeling him with- 
drawn from her, let her hand slip from his arm: he did not 
notice its going. 

When they crossed the bridge and emerged from trees into 
the open spaces beyond, the wind came howling at them. 
HUie shivered, painfuUy cramped with cold — ^but more pain- 
ful to her was the sense of Quintin’s withdrawal. I le frowned 
and kept his brows raised at the same time, looking angrj , as 
though, were she to mention the cold, he might blame her 
because he suffered it. 

In the (jpen there was stiU a bleak, pewtery daylight. 
People, dark, merged yet shifting, stood round a plaving- 
held. Here and there the red of footbaU jerseys stood out 
oddly from the foggy light. There were shouts as a goal 
was scored. EUie would have liked to stop, but Quintin 
pressed on, skirting the crowd widely and frowning down 
at the grass churned into mud. 

“Too many people,” he said. “Too many everywhere. 
The only hope for this island would be to export half the 
population.” 
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“Export them?” EUic, hearing this theory for the first 
time, was astonished by it, “Where to?” 

“Plenty of room in Australia, for instance.” 

She considered this for a long time, unable to accept the 
idea that some people, thrust out of their native land like 
birds from an overcrowded nest, should be sent to fend for 
themselves in strange lands. “But who would be the ones 
to go?” she asked at last, and added daringly: “Probably me. 
Perhaps you.” She smiled to show she meant no harm, but 
he did not smile. 

He had intended pointing out to her the fantasy shapes of 
the Mappin Terraces, but now they had almost disappeared. 
He was in no mood to elucidate them. He let them pass with- 
out a word. 

Half sti'nn^ J 1 y the w'nd, they reached the other side of 
the park. Coming into Camden Town, finding the shops 
open, the world busy and brilliant, he said again: “What 
fun!” and, looking at Ellie with compassionate amusement, 
added: “You kn av, I never gave you a Christmas present! 
Til get something here.” 

Ellie, surprised, protested: “Oh, no, why should you?” 

“But there must be something you would like — just as a 
keepsake.” 

She surveyed her needs, too bewildered by them ^itch 
the word ‘keepsake’. “I do need some face-powder, she 
said. 

“Face-powder? You shall have face-powder.” He caught 
her arm and guided her into a little chemist’s shop; “Face 
powder,” he commanded the girl behind the counter. The 
girl tilted her chin, prepared to take offence, then recognising 
something in Quintin’s expression and manner, the co»-ners 
of her lips sank down in a provocative smile. Her shoulders 
twitched; she spread her ringed left hand effectively on her 
bosom. “What colah?” she asked. 

“Peach. Light peach.” Ellie could sea' -oly speak, stabbe^. 
as she W'as by the realisation that Quintin was smiling at this 
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girl just as he smiled at her. She swallowed in her throat and 
grew hot. When Quintin handed the open boxes to her, 
she took them with agitated hands. The cheapest box was 
three shillings and sixpence; the dearest, fifteen shillings. 

“Heavens above, fifteen shillings!" Quintin made a face, 
the girl giggled. “Fifteen shillings for face-powder! What’s 
the difference?’’ 

“The expensive one has a lovely perfume,” said the girl. 

“Is that all? Here, we’ll take this.” Without consulting 
Ellie, he picked out a box that cost six shillings. As the girl 
wrapped it, she gave Ellie a side-long glance of appraisal, 
then returned her eyes to Quintin with a look that seemed 
to say, given time and opportunity, she could make better 
use of him. 

As they made their way to the main road, Ellie faced the 
fact that she had been jealous. She had not only been jealous, 
she had had reason to be. This knowledge widened her 
concept of Quintin. He did not exist only on the occasions of 
their meetings, but at other times he moved about in a world 
unknown to her, a world full of dangerous other women. 
She was caught suddenly in a fear that one of these women 
might desire and seize him from her, a fear so acutely real 
that she^ forgot he was there, walking beside her. She 
imagined him already lost. She felt rchef when he reminded 
her of his presence by saying: 

‘T’ve heard there’s a street market here: barrows and 
naphtha flares — the sort of things painters like. I must show 
you.” But when they turned into the main road no market 
was in sight. Quintin lost interest in it. He guided her into 
a tea-shop. Pushing between the packed, untidy tables, he 
smiled back at her, delighted by this novel contact with 
life, “Isn’t this amusing?” he said, glancing round at faces 
that were unamused: “Isn’t it?” he insisted on Elite’s 
agreeing. 

EUtc, breathing in the stale, steamy smell of tea and clothes, 
the familiar under-smell of watery vegetables, said: “Yes,” 
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but Quintin was not satisfied. “Perhaps you would rather 
go somewhere else?” 

“Oh no. This is quite all right.” 

They had to share a table witli two other people. Quintin 
studied the menu: “Very reasonable,” he said. “Now, you 
must make a good tea. How about toast and jam and fruit- 
cake?” 

“Oh, I won’t want so much if we’re having supper later.” 

He looked a little startled. “Didn’t I tell you, my dear . . ,? 
I’m so sorry, but I’m afraid I shall have to leave at six. How 
stupid of me not to warn you. You’ll have an empty evening.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I don’t suppose I would’ve been doing 
anything, anyway.” She smiled brightly in the face of her 
empty evening. 

Quintin p.*. ihe thought of it from him in an instant. 
“Good heavens,” he said, “I haven’t seen you since Christ- 
mas. And how was your mother?” 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

“Wanting yoi to return home?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know . . . you may be forced to do so in the end, 
my dear.” Quintin spoke lightly and reasonably. 

EUie stared at him; “To go back to Eastsea?” 

“Yes. This is no life for a girl, up here alone. Y'^“’d be 
better at home, and safer.” 

EUie was aghast. Her Ups trembled: her face took on a 
damp pallor. She looked betrayed, yet unable to beUeve 
betrayal possible. Quintin turned uneasily awav: “Vi hat future 
have you here?” he asked. 

“You think I’m going to get the sack?” 

Annoyed by her intense apprehension, he said impatiently: 
“No, no, of course not.” 

It came to her that he was indeed advising her to return, 
for no reason, simply to return as though she were an escaped 
prisoner whose spirit had failed. FecUng "isulted, she flushe 
and said: “J shaU never go back. I’d rathci die.” 
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Her vehemence disturbed him: “My dear child,” he 
protested, “after all — one’s home is one’s home.” 

She looked down at her plate and said nothing. She had 
attracted the attention of the other people at the table, but 
only Quintin was aware of that. He felt aggrieved, as though 
by obstinately staying in London she were placing him under 
an obligation to assist her. He knew himself unreasonable. 
When the silence became uncomfortable, he tried to make 
manageable conversation by asking gently: “What is it you 
find so trying about your mother?” 

Ellie swallowed some tea and made an effort to recover 
herself. She mumbled: “I don’t know. All sorts of things.” 
Contemplating the situation at this distance, she could think 
of nothing she could put into words. She tried to catch at 
something he would understand: “She . . . she’d never let 
you choose anything for yourself — or, rather, you never 
got a chance. She’d buy things she didn’t want and then 
make you have them. ‘Look what a lovely . . .’ — oh, some 
beastly dress or coat or something — ‘I’ve got for you,’ she 
would say, and when you said: ‘Oh, mum, why did you.^’, 
she’d say: ‘Is that all the thanks I get for spending my hard- 
earned cash on you?’ I’ve never had a proper party-dress. 
For years -I had to wear a navy marocaine she got at a sale 
for herself. It was too small for her and she made me have it. 
All the other girls had proper dresses and I had that dreadful 
marocaine. They called me ‘Orphan Annie’ and no one 
would dance with me.” 

Quintin threw back his head and shook with laughter. 
What a long, mournful recital! With tears of laughter in his 
eyes, he patted her hand and said: “Oh, come! Don’t look 
so tragic. I’m sure you’d find a partner whatever you wore.” 

Ellie knew better. Quintin began to look bored. He felt 
her humourless and complaining. This was the night of 
Alma’s dinner-party. He became restless, looking for the 
waitress. He would have to go, and still he had not told 
Ellie that this meeting must be the last. 
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Outside in the street, he said: “Fll have to take a taxi. 
I’ll drop you off somewhere, if you like. Can’t take you all 
the way. I’m afraid.” 

“Oh no,” she said in panic at the thought of an evening 
in her room, “I don’t want to go back now. I’d like to walk 
part of the way.” 

“Supposing I drop you at Leicester Square Tube station?” 

Looking for a cab, Quintin became irritable. He had lost 
interest in tliis seedy, cab-less district. They were almost at 
Cobden’s statue before one came along. He said to the man: 
“I’m in a burry.” 

When they reached Charing Cross Road, Quintin said to 
ElUe: “I’m afraid, my dear, I won’t be able to see you again,” 
then as Ellie turned her stunned face towards him he added: 
“I mean, iiot tor .lOme time.” 

"But, why?” 

“Some family trouble. It would take too long to explain. 
Besides, I haven’t been well — ^not really well. I’m thinking 
of going abroad. T’m sorry.” He took h; r hand: she let it 
lie in his, lifeless, as though some terrible sentence had been 
passed on her. He gave it a squeeze, rallying her, and let it 
drop. “I’ll ring you some time.” 

“When?” 

“Oh . . .” Looking away from her, h" told hims< ' he 
must not deceive her. “It’s hard to say. Probably not fo 
well, for several months.” 

“Several months?” 

The taxi drew up to the kerb, but she sat still, looking at 
him, her eyes desolate. He glanced at his watch and said 
apologetically: “I’m afraid I must hurry. I have to dress 
before going out.” 

“I’m sorry.” She descended from the taxi. “Which wav do 
I go?” 

“Why, down there, then straight on.” He gave a laugh 
at her ignorance, and she laughed too. ”hat’s better,” he 
said. “Good-bye, my dear. One day we’ll meet again.” 
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“Good-bye,” 

He leant back into his corner. The taxi went on. When it 
was out of sight, she crossed the road and passed into the 
crowd that moved resplendent with light beneath the cano- 
pies of theatres and cinemas. She had never walked here 
at night before. She went unnoticed among a suige of 
people who seemed all to be companioned, mirthful and 
pressing towards pleasure. 

Well, she had her job. She had only to exist until Monday 
and it would save her. She began to hurry, as though by 
hurrj’ing she could speed time. Above the noise of the 
crowd, the noise of traffic came in a sharp-edged rattle. 
Beyond the cinemas, she passed windows lit with silver 
light, each wide and compelling as a cinema screen, drawing 
an audience that stood and gazed silently on giant boxes of 
chocolates, on green, pink and yellow fondants, on toys 
that moved, a boar’s head covered with gelatine, grapes large 
as plums, an orchid in a transparent box. . . . 

She stopped with the rest and gazed and thought of Quintin 
at his party. He had not said he was going to a party, but 
she supposed he must be. A cocktail patty. She had never 
herself been to one, but she had heard of cocktail parties. She 
knew all about them. She was well-read in fiction borrowed 
from public libraries. At cocktail parties witty persons, 
gorgeously dressed, talked to one another in the manner of 
Aldous Huxley’s characters. The party she visualised for 
Quintin was full of wf>men, yet none was as real, or as 
dangcr(^>us, as that girl had been in the Camden Town 
chemist’s shop. They were at a disadvantage in her mind 
because her mother and her mother’s friends so often con- 
demned them, saying: “It’s all those cocktails they drink 
that’s the ruin of them.” 

Her eyes upon the orchid in the plastic box, liUlc felt an 
overwhelming longing to be with young, happy, cocktail- 
drinkuig people. She felt that only a thin glass wall of 
not-knowing separated her from a world of such people. 
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If she cotild bteak through it, her life would be changed. 

She glanced about her as though the means of breaking 
into life were at hand. Some young people were pushing m 
through the swing-doors of the restaurant. On an impulse 
she followed them as though she were with them. They 
ran down a marble staircase beneath a sign that said ‘Grill 
Room’. She dared not follow, but stood in the marble hall 
wondering how she had come there. She had imagined there 
would be warmth and a luxurious cushioning of sound 
within, but, instead, the confusion of the street had entered 
like the fog. Under hard, white lights, crowds of people 
wandered about the closed food counters. A ntan in a uni- 
form was shouting directions: “The caft, the cafeteria, the 
Blue Room, the Pink. . . .” She felt a trespasser. She had 
no excuse tor eating again. She had had toast for tea. 

She left. Ahead, a congregation of lights jerked and ran and 
showered out stars more da 27 Jing than sunlight. She reached 
Piccadilly Circus I Icre she passed a number of young men 
ranged against ♦^l.c shops. None looked ^t her. Some were 
staring avidly at passers-by as though searching for a lost 
friend, the rest were blankly looking at nothing. Their 
bodies seemed flattened back from the crowd by indifference. 
In the over-briUiant light their faces, gleaming sickly, seemed 
weary of every aspect of life. Ellie wondered what kcj them 
there in the cold. 

Beyond the lights of the Circus, there were other loiterers. 
Women, this time. She had heard about them. They lolled 
at street corners, alone or in pairs, taking the air as though it 
were summer. They did not glance at her. She looked at 
them almost enviously. They knew nothing of solitude. 

Now that the crowds and lights were left behind, she 
suddenly began to shi''’‘er with the cold. She had been cold 
aU day, yet it was only now she became conscious of it. It 
was as though the cold had turned and attacked her, and 
however fast she walked, it held to her. She realised it was 
mid-winter. 
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Duiing her weeks with Quintin she had lived, it seemed, 
like the ‘Snow Queen’ girl, in a garden where it was always 
summer. Now she was shut out from the summer garden 
of love. 

‘My fault,* she said. 

All female gossip, all advice given in women’s magazines, 
made it clear that a woman thrown over had only herself to 
L' ame. 

She said; ‘Stop feeling sorry for yourself.’ After all, she 
was no worse off than she had been when she first arrived. 
She had known no one — but her solitude had had a difference. 
Then, as she walked about the streets alone, she walked an 
adventurer. The massive stone facades of the West End, 
shut and darkening with evening, the crowds pushing their 
way home, the mysterious impersonality of this city — all 
those had been part of the ch^enge she had accepted by 
coming here. Now there was no mystery. London seemed 
empty as a mausoleum. 

Even Quintin did not want her here. He saw no future for 
her. He, of all people, had said; “You’d be better at home, 
and safer.” 

“Yet, I’m staying here.” 

She remembered the morning after her day-trip to London 
— ^her announcement to her mother and Emmy that she had 
found a job in London. They had been dumbfounded. She 
had been braced to fight against her mother’s commands and 
appeals. When Mrs. Parsons spoke, she said only: 

“I give her six months.” 

“1 don’t.” Emmy seemed the more indignant of the two. 
“I don’t give her two weeks. You wait. Living in a cubicle, 
filthy food, no money, no friends, no fun — she’U soon be 
sick of it.” 

“And what about her painting? All those evenings 
wasted at the Technical College! What’s it led to, after all? 
A job tying up parcels.” 

EUic said: “W'hen I find a room. I’ll start painting again.” 
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“A roomi” Emmy shouted. “What sort of room will you 
get on your screw? London isn’t Eastsea, you know.” 

“She’ll starve herself,” said Mrs. Parsons. “When she has 
a breakdown, she’ll come back here expecting to be nursed. 
As if! haven’t enough to do.” 

“I won’t come back!” said Ellie. 

She crossed the road. She would have been glad to walk 
till midnight, but she had walked as far as she could. Her 
feet hurt; her legs felt weak as rubber. When, at the Ritz, a 
Chelsea bus stopped beside her, she had not the will to reject 
it. She decided to save money and expend more time walking 
from Sloane Square. 

At Sloarc Square, a young man left the bus behind her and, 
trotting at he*" side, murmured hoarsely: “In a hurry, aren’t 
} ou? ^lind if 1 come along?” 

At any other time she would have ignored him. Now she 
glanced round as though someone were offering her happi- 
ness. 

“Can’t very wcii stop me, can you?” said the young man. 
He gave a laugh that was dramatically sardomc. Elbe, 
jolted out of her gloom, told herself she must behave as 
though nothing could disconcert her. She enquired, with 
the self-conscious ‘charm’ of a hostess, what was the \ oung 
man’s profession. 

He was a clerk at Covent Garden market. 

How interesting! And did he enjoy his worP 

He supposed so. 

Where did he live? 

At Walham Green, 

And was he very lonely? 

Not particularly. 

He replied with increa.- ‘ ng reluctance and suspicion. ‘ ‘ What 
is all this, anyway?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I was just wondering.” 

“You don’t live with your folk, do you 

“No. I have a room in a boarding-house.” 
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They turned into Oakley Street. He looked about him: 
“Where are you making for? Battersea?” 

“No. I live here. It was so kind of you to see me home.” 
EUie held out her hand in its cotton glove. She felt she had 
carried things off very well, but the }oung man was not so 
easily dismissed. 

“Here! You’re going to let me come up for a bit, aren’t 
vou?” 

“Up to my room? Of course not.” 

“Oh, goon. Just for a bit.” 

“It’s impossible. Besides, the housekeeper wouldn’t allow 
it.” 

“What’s it got to do with her? I’d soon tell her off if she 
stuck her mug in.” 

An unpleasantness Ellie had felt all the time in him now 
came undisguised to the surface. Slightly sick. Elite said 
with the hauteur of fear: “It’s out of the question.” 

“Why did you drag me down here, then?” 

“I didn’t drag you. You said I couldn’t stop you.” She 
had been fumbling blindly in her bag for her key; at last it 
met her fingers; she ran up the steps. 

“You little sluti” The young man spoke venomously. 

Heavens, suppose he made a scene! Ellie got the door 
open and in terror slammed it behind her. 

In her room, she stared into her glass, certain some 
tragical change must have come upon her as a result of that 
day, but she saw no change. She did not look a minute older. 

She said: “Oh, Quintin!” But the sense of the young man 
remained like a poisonous taste in the mouth. She washed 
herself and cleaned her teeth. The young man slowly faded 
away. The thought of Quintin remained. 

She sat on the end of her bed and brushed her hair and 
gazed mournfully at its colour in the glass. One of the 
Eastsea art students had said to her: “I’ve mixed and I’ve 
mixed but I can’t mix a red like that.” On an impulse she 
took out her scissors and cut off the lock that hung beside 
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her check. It lay, the colour of rosewood, like a question- 
mark on her hand. She put it into an envelope and next 
morning posted it to Quintin. She thought it would plead 
for her. Days passed. There was no reply. 


7 

After his patting with EUie, Quintin returned to his flat. 
As he passed the open door of his dressing-room, that was 
now Petta’s bedroom, the clothes thrown from the wardrobe, 
the ransacked drawers, the litter of shoes, told him his wife 
had already changed for the evening. This was the usual 
disorder she created about her. He frowned, acutely irritated. 

He found her Ipng on the sitting-room sofa. She was in 
black. Ii<'r narrow dreso, of heavy silk, was cut to mould the 
lower half of her bosom and reve^ the upper. She had veiled 
her neck and shoulders with a transparent, sequined scarf. 

He could tell at once from her pose, from the height of her 
heels, the extreipc style of her little hat, tb" number of jewels 
she was wearing, that she was in one of those exalted moods 
he found so tryung. As he crossed to the fire, she stretched 
out an imperious arm and said: “You’re late! Where have 
you been?” 

“I thought we were supposed to dress^” 

“No. Alma rang to say the Qaypole man was dri^ 2 ; up 
early on business, so he’ll be in his ‘natty lounge’.” 

Quintin frowned again. The break v ith EUie had left him 
dissatisfied. He knew he had treated the poor child shabbily — 
and aU because of Petta, whom he found unendurable. He 
warmed his hands. As he was about to go to his room, she 
said: “Do get ready,” restless because she was ready b-rself. 

He paused, picked up the evening paper and leafed slowh 
through it. Petta held her impatience in check. She asked: 
“What’s Alma’s idea — ^giving this dinner-party?” 

He was silent behind the paper for se ’ral minutes bcfo^> 
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he said: “Heaven knows. It will almost certainly be a bore. 
I don’t want to see Tom Cla)rpole again, and one never gets 
much of a meal in a big hotel.” 

“Poor Alma! Now George’s dead, she’s no doubt going 
the pace.” 

“No doubt.” 

He threw down the paper. As he was about to take him- 
self off, she said in a plea^ng tone: “Quintin.” 

He turned to look at her. She leant forward from the sofa 
and, catching his hand, persuaded him towards her. 

Unwillingly, with misgiving, he let her pull him down 
until he had no choice but to sit on the edge of the sofa. She 
gazed at him, her eyes damp and tender, and putting her 
arms about him she tried to draw him down to her. The 
scarf slid from her shoulders. As his head approached her, 
he gazed into the white flesh of her bosom and saw it crinkle 
slightly where it had lost elasticity. He jerked away fnjin 
her, saying: “We’re already late.” Her hands dropped: she 
let him go. 

When he had lain for ten minutes in a hot bath, his tran- 
quillity was restored. He dressed in a leisurely way, crossing 
to his glass and adjusting carefully every garment he put on. 
Petta called him, a long-drawn petulance in her voice. Mildly 
he answered her: “All right. ]^ng for a taxi.” 

At the hotel they found Alma and Tom Claypole sitting 
in one of the small withdrawing roOms that were set in 
alcoves slighdy above the main h^. She greeted the Bellots 
with mock severity: “How naughty you arc! Tom is driving 
into Hertfordshire tonight and keeps, he tells me, a regime 
of early bed-times.” 

Quintin turned to Claypole with a contrite smile: “How 
can I excuse myself?” attempting by his manner to distract 
attention from the fact he had no excuse to give. “I am de- 
lighted to sec you again. How many years have passed since 
you came down to Chudleigh in that remarkable car, the 
envy of my boyhood. Was it a ‘Silver Ghost’?” 
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“It was.” 

Claypole spoke with satisfaction, yet a stiffness remained 
in his manner. When Quintin started to speak again, he 
smiled coldly and, looking away to where a dozen or so 
girls in ball dresses were ascending the main stair, he said: 
“C har ming! Quite charming!” 

“There’s a debutantes’ party upstairs,” said Alma; she 
sighed: “Girls dress so prettily these days, don’t you think?” 

“They do indeed.” As Claypole watched them, the tip of 
his tongue touched his lower lip. When they passed out of 
sight he glanced away and, catching Quintin’s eyes on him, 
he drew down the corners of his lips. The two men under- 
stood one another, but Quintin might not yet regard himself 
as forgiven. Cia)^ole first gave his attention to Petta, who 
had been s*rnding a little apart. 

In the indirect lighting of the haU, she looked no more 
than twenty-five. Quintin, watching the pair of them, 
supposed that to Claypole she must seem adorably feminine 
and alluring. Th- old, dark, heavily folded face melted with 
admiration. Th., black, monkey-like eyes became fixed, 
brilliant, acutely aware that here was no ordinary beauty. 

He said: “No wonder your husband has made so little 
response to my overtures. He has been keeping us apart. 
He wants you all to himself.” 

Petta smiled vaguely. 

Quintin remembered that the old boy had been reg. » ded 
as something of a lady-killer in poor Aunt Rose’s day. Many 
years must have passed since Claypole made his last kill. 
Anyway, Petta was in no mood to play up to him. She lifted 
her smile to the regions above his head and said to Alma: 
“I think I’ll leave my coat in the cloak-room.” The women 
went off. 

Claypole raised his e ebrows, stuck out his lower lip and, 
catching Quintin’s sympathetic amusement, smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. The men were now in accord. The' 
strolled towards the door of the dining-i )m. 
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Quintin xeturncd to the topic — the safe topic — of Qjud- 
Icigh. Gaypole was now willing to respond. Had he been 
asked why he cared what impression he made on this elderly 
member of his own sex, he would not have known. He 
charmed from a habit of charming he bad inherited from his 
grandmother. He imagined every creature he met had, up 
to a point, of course, a claim upon his comity. 

“Those were delightful days at Chudlcigh.” 

“They will not come again.” Claypole gave Quintin a 
quick, oblique glance, then said: “Dear me, how quickly 
time has passed!” 

At the dining-room door they turned to wait for the 
women, who could now be seen crossing the hall towards 
them. Beside Petta, Alma looked an Amaaon. Once out of 
her dajtime uniform of tweed skirt, cashmere jersey and 
pearls, she seemed not U) know what to wear. She had on a 
Dior model that would have taxed the looks of a professional 
beauty of twenty. She was almost grotesque. 1 let hair was 
thick, strong and unmanageable. Her petticoat dipped a little 
at one side. She could never keep her .shoulder straps out 
of sight. Yet her negligence was more pleasing to him than 
the elegance he shared with Petta. He had, as his father had 
had, a pernickety sense of order in dress that he despised. 
Indeed, extreme elegance in women was repellent to him, 
invariably turning his thoughts to the mortal end of the 
flesh beneath. 

Alma arrived at the dining-room, to be greeted as though 
she were a minor royalty. She leant towards the head waiter, 
speaking confidently of her reserved table and, moving in 
his protective shade, led her party across the room to a table 
opposite the door. 

“Very nice,” she murmured, with a grieved glance at the 
waiter, who knew, as Quintin also knew, she preferred one 
of the secluded corner tables, all now occupied. The patty 
glanced through the menu, subdued by Alma’s hurt feelings. 
She recovered when the first two courses were safclv ordered. 
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She was a flustered but generous hostess. Old George 
Whceldon, self-styled gourmet, had kept her in training. 
She did less well with the wine waiter. The earliest date, 
the highest price! And something of everything. What on 
earth were they in for? The eyes of the two men met in 
mutual apprehension. Claypole smiled and looked away. 

Gitching the smile, Alma felt the men to be in accord and 
she turned invitingly to Petta, but Petta remained remote. 
All Alma’s efforts could produce from her no more than a 
delayed, vague nod or shake of the head, or that smile that 
was the smile of sibyl Petta, mystic-minded Petta, Petta who 
contemplated higher things. ‘For God’s sake,' Quintin 
wanted to say, ‘forget about her.’ Soon Alma did forget 
about her. While Petta sat on the fringe of their conscious- 
ness, picicing .ti her food, Alma attached herself, an un- 
assuming listener, to the men’s talk. 

'rheir conversation was more intimate than was usual 
between persons ao .slightly acquainted. Taking advantage 
of the fact that they were, by marriage, sncle and nephew, 
Tom Claypole was heading with tactful determination to- 
wards a subject that must have tantalised him for years — 
the failure of Quintin’s father. Quintin did nothing to deflect 
or direct enquiries. He was amused by the devious methods of 
Quintin’s generation. He let the old fellow recall Ed;; 'tdian 
financiers, their fortunes and their tragedies, and wh the 
ait was full of speculation, vast wealth and curious failure, 
Claypole said, apropos as it were: “I knew your fatlicr quite 
well in the old days. It was he who introduced me to your 
aunt.” 

“Indeed!” 

“After her death, I’m afraid I broke away from mary old 
friends. I did not care to be reminded of past happiness.” 
Claypole spoke down at his plate, then, lifting his face that 
suddenly revealed itself as afflicted and unsure, he said: “W-" 
were never intimate, but I remembere ’ always that I v-ao 
indebted to him. There was nothing I would not have done 
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for him. Had be called on me ... at the end, I mean ... I 
would have made every effort.” 

The sincerity of his intention brought Quintin to speech: 
“1 do not think anyone could have done much.” 

Claypole, his moment of emotion past, cocked a black eye, 
eager, yet discreet. “Could lie not have been . . . um ... ah 
. . . restrained.^” 

“I suppose he could, had anyone realised what was happen- 
ing, but he always had been, as you know, a law unto himself. 
And it all happened so quickly. There was no indication of 
any abnormality in his behaviour. Indeed, one could not 
say he became abnormal — ^he became normal. He lost money 
as I would probably lose it if I suddenly started investing 
right and left. His genius, or magic, or whatever it was, 
simplv ceased to function.” 

“Magic?” 

“It seemed like magic. One of his executors said to me: 
T was always convinced your father could see into the 
future.’ ” 

“Bless my soull” Claypole contemplated the suggestion 
of magic with a surprised and slightly contemptuous amuse- 
ment such as a senior wrangler might display towards the 
antics of a counting boy. Quintin nodded in sympathy. He, 
also, had no taste for the cbuUicnts of life — the eccentric, the 
neurotic, the outlandishly gifted. He knew his satisfaction 
at an adverse judgement on his father resulted from a certain 
guilt. He awaited the enquiry that would hold embedded 
the accusation that, had he given any attention to his father’s 
affairs, he might have been die one to save the family fortune. 
No enquir)' came. Claypole probably knew from experience 
that the sons of his wealthy business acquaintances seldom 
had a taste for money-making. 

Quintin remembered with some irritadon his father’s 
pompous, often-repeated exhortation: “Apply yourself to 
the nature of money and its reproduction.” His irritation 
showed him to be still on the defensive. Years ago, when 
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girls at parties had teased him with their party gambit: “Tell 
me all about your work. I’m so interested,” he would reply: 
“I am a dilettante.” (It was at one of those parties he had 
overheard himself being described as ‘a young man waiting 
for a fortune’.) Well, dilettantism had gone out of fashion 
about the time he had learnt that the fortune liad ceased to 
exist. Then it was too late to start again. He had lingered on 
as a man of taste without the means to indulge it. He said 
now, accounting for himself unasked: 

“I am interested in antique furniture. Occasionally make 
a find, but the best stuff takes some looking for, these days. 
Not long ago I sold some Qiarvels and put the money into 
a small interior-decorating business. A one-woman business, 
you might rail it. Just for fun.” 

At the word 'fun’, Qaypolc’s eyes lit up. Fun, eh? Quintin 
smiled agreement. 

The waiter was refilling the glasses. Quintin hfted his to 
Alma: “A really c'-wcUent hock.” 

“Indeed, yes. ' \n, ah! Oestricher Lenchen Auslese 1934.” 
He spoke lingeringly, a lover of the German language. He 
turned to Quintin: “Your father kept a good cellar.” 

“Yes. Auctioned off with the house and other stuff. I 
had nowhere to put it.” He smiled ruefully, allyit.g himself 
with those who had taken the brunt of t^'^^gs. “No a ?ays 
we keep half-a-dozen botdes in the kitchen cupboard.' 

Qaypole did not laugh: he took the situation seriously. 
“We old parties,” he said, “we can live off our fat — out you 
youngsters, you’ve never had a chance to awcumulate any: 
mulcted from the moment you started earning.” He looked 
concerned, but at the same time he shifted his backside easily 
in his seat, aware he had had the best of it. No ‘very hcn t^en’ 
these days! 

Quintin lowered his heat'y eyelids over his eyes and spoke 
modestly; “I can’t complain. The worst I had to suffer was 
a speU at the Wat House. It’s true there's 1 'ome tax . . .” He 
made a little move of the hand, amused and uncomplaining. 
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At the words ‘income tax’, Alma joined the conversation 
with a plaint on behalf of those who lived on unearned 
income and who, in her opinion, paid both for the sub- 
sidies of the workers and the allowances of the businessmen. 
“Thousands for entertainment and trav el and cars and so on. 
I said to my accountant. Jack Bramlcy: ‘I entertain as much 
as anyone. Why can’t I daim expenses?’ and he said: ‘The 
trouble is, you don’t entertain the right people.’ Of course 
1.; was laughing at me, but . . .” 

The men smiled gallantly, letting Alma have her say. 

They were between courses. The Romance ’jy was about 
to appear. Let us hope, Quintin thought, it is not as time- 
withered as that antique hock. 

Petta lent back in her chair, her eyes glazed, her nerves on 
edge with a surfeit of boredom. The men had been dull 
enough: Alma’s chatter seemed to her uncndurably tedious. 
She had been a fool to let Quintin accept this ihvitation on 
her behalf. The fact was that she had, during her months 
with Theo, forgotten how boring Quintin’s friends could lie. 
EspedaUy Alma. Alma seemed to her the epitome of female 
stupidity; a woman so stupid she did not even know she was 
stupid, probably did not even notice the glazed look her 
chatter brought down on her listeners. Yet she had been 
adored by her husband, who had left her all his money, most 
of it locked away safe and sound in a Swiss bank. Alma 
spent half of each year on the continent recouping from the 
rigours of English life. 

Alma had some crumbs of bread on her lips. Petta, 
watching them move as she talked, thought: ‘There she sits 
showing all she dares of her great shoulders and breasts, 
imagining like a contented cat that heaven sends her saucers 
of cream in recognition of her immaculate merit.’ Was she 
as complacent as she seemed? Petta could remember some 
time in the late ’40s, when labour troubles had displaced the 
war in common comment, Alma, staying at an expensive 
seaside hotel, had sighingly confided to the chambermaid how 
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sad she thought it that wicked men should sow dissension 
between class and class. The chambermaid, an old woman, 
had said: “We’ve got nothing against your sort, m’lady. It’s 
them middie-classes we can’t stomach.’’ Alma had told that 
story around as triumphant proof of how the rich were 
loved. 

Petta, watching the blunted and uncertain movements of 
Alma’s large hands, listening to the conciliatory tone of her 
voice when she spoke to the waiter, noting the relief with 
which she returned to her friends, wondered if she did in 
fact believe in the unquestioning good-will of those that 
served her. Or was this ‘niceness’ a defence against the 
possible revolt of the insecure and the uncomfortable? 

She turned her regard on Quintin, who was leaning back, 
smiling, accr'^cing all that came to him as he had accepted it 
ever since he was born. Who could be more charming than 
Quintin? Having made no effort either to make his money or 
secure it, having, indeed, made no effort either on his own 
or anyone else’s ^ ehalf during his whole life, tltcre he was — 
a survival, a rare uird, a gendeman of leisuie. 

“I believe in responsibility, of course,’’ said Alma. “George 
always said you can’t have rights without responsibilities, 
but, really, when you find yourself supporting everybody, 
company directors included. . . .’’ 

At that moment the wine waiter slid i^.:nd the tabl md, 
bending over Alma, discreetly recommended a change i the 
vintage of the CMteau d’Yquem that was to come on next. 
Apparendy they were at the end of their curiosity vintage, a 
’29; he was pressing on her the ’42 or '45. 

“Oh dear!’’ Alma’s soft-tipped fingers fluttered on her 
bosom. She glanced from the waiter to her male guests, 
seeking their confirmation of his advice, but they had uken 
the opportunity to reg. ’.n the conversation and were not to 
be distracted from it. She glanced about her helplessly. She 
would have got rid of the man if she could, but he was deter- 
mined to make her appreciate his care of i •. 
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“Very well, the ’42,” she said unhappily, plunging on the 
earlier date. 

Petta dropped her chin to hide her smile. Alma and her 
lot had not even the courage of their money. There wasn’t 
an ounce of turbulent nobility among the lot of them. They 
wanted to be not only privileged but loved. They wanted to 
be King Baby. They were to be bathed, powdered, dressed, 
fed, cosseted, set up in their perambulators, and then admired. 
Aiid why? Just for their own sweet sakes. 

And Claypole? He had no illusions about himself, of 
course. He just wanted to climb into the perambulator and 
be King Baby too. He would defend his privileges with 
a difference; he had earned them. 

As for herself — she saw herself as apart, yet not apart. 
She had known genuine poverty. Because she was experi- 
enced, she was not afraid to venture out beyond the con- 
fines of comfort. The world outside was a known world. 
If anyone spat at her, she could spit back. 

In her boredom, thinking of the outer world, she began 
to feel restless, as though adventure awaited her elsewhere. 
The men were back on that blasted house again — Chudleigh! 
What a name! 

Claypole enquired what had become of it. 

“It no longer exists,” said Quintin sombrely. “It was 
taken over for some secret work during the war. One night — 
when all the local fire-engines had been called to the Bath 
raid — the whole place went up in smoke. No one knows 
what happened. Anyway, Chudleigh was burnt to the 
ground.” 

“A satisfactor}' conclusion!” murmured Petta. 

Ignoring this, the two men shook their heads. “What a 
tragedy!” said old Claypole. One might suppose that Chudleigh 
had nurtured both of them. In fact, Quintin had gone there 
occasionally during school holidajrs, while Claypole had 
put in a brief appearance as the husband of a plain, despised 
daughter of the house. Petta reflected how fashionable it 
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was to attach oneself to some relic of old decency, some 
fantasy with which to outface the shabby present. 

Quintin sighed: “And so nothing remains but our mem- 
ories.” He glanced round to include Gaypole and Alma; 
not Petta. Pctta had never seen Chudleigh. She was not in 
on this. 

He said: “I am not one of those fortunate people who think 
in pictures, but, at times, there flashes into my mind, just 
for a second, the corner of a room, or the rose-bowl that 
stood on my grandmother’s writing-desk, or the damasked 
pattern of the yellow silk curtains in the drawing-room. . . .” 

These memories (that Quintin, for some reason known 
only to himself, was protracting beyond all reason) seemed 
footling to Petta. She had half a mind to break in with a 
farcical dwacjji]*u')n of h r own family house, but so deeply 
entrenched in boredom was she, she could not make the 
effort to speak. After a conducted tour of house and grounds 
(‘Let us do your appreciation for you’!), Quintin had paused 
to mourn over lu old Russian leatlier wri*ing-case that had 
belonged to his grandfather and which he now kept like a 
scent-sachet at the bottom of his handkerchief drawer. Cuir 
Russe. The manly scent. 

“. . . a faded plum-pink: worn out now, but of that perfect 
workmanship he demanded in everything. Whenever ' 'ipen 
the drawer and catch that musky smell, 1 am returned • my 
grandfather’s study. A flash of memory. Everything is mere. 
If I could only hold it long enough, I oould even t^ad the 
names on the books: but each year it is a little more difficult 
to recall them.” He again sighed. *‘T/mor mortis conturbat 

tPtS • 

At this, Alma flung herself back into the conversation, 
scattering Quintin’s pleasantries as a porpoise might scatter 
a play of flying-fish. 

“Time!” she exclaimed as though the word itself were a 
witticism, “The other day I met Juliet P -ff’s girl — Quintir, 
you remember Juliet? she’s about your age. Now’ this girl 
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of hers is a woman, a grown-up person!** She looked round 
for their astonishment and, meeting none, explained; “This 
girl was bom in 1935. Think of it! When we were in our 
heyday. Doesn’t it make one fear one will never be young 
again. 5 ” 

Petta raised an eyebrow at the inclusive ‘we’. 

Claypole, noticing Petta’s expression, opened his lips with 
■ waggish smile, but Quintin got in a second before him; 

“I won’t pretend, my dear, that we are young.” He gave 
Alma’s hand a pat. “But women like you and Petta here — ” 
he smiled at Petta, not excluding her this time — “women 
like you have nothing to fear. There is a sort of beauty that 
ends only in the grave. You will always receive homage. 
But for us men, alas — ” he glanced amusedly at Qatpole, 
whose eyes between their wrinkled lids, aware and admiring, 
glittered like jet — “our virility is our happiness. Wlien we 
lose that, what is left to us? Nothing but an occasional mood 
of complacency when wc sec in the future no immediate 
cause for anxiety.” 

“Oh dearl” Not realising she was meant to smile, Alma 
looked concerned. 

Quintin responded seriously, wdth the tenderness of an 
old friend: “There are consolations. People, .seeing the 
marks of age upon one another, begin to pity where they 
used to envy, and so are drawn together.” 

Alma looked at Quintin with damp wonder. Claypole 
nodded in sympathy. 

Petta thought; “This old man is no fool, yet Quintin has 
fooled him.” Seeing Quintin and seeing through him, she 
felt a pang of possessive love for him. She looked away, not 
willing to recognise that their life was ■what it was. 

Quintin, his hand still covering Alma’s hand, thought of 
the girl born in 1955. He smiled into himself because the 
birth-date of Ellie, who adored him, was even more recent 
than that: ‘And not the last of my little girls! Not the last, 
by any means.’ 
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Alma gave Petta a worried glance, then twitched her fingers 
underneath Quintin’s hand. He took his hand away, Petta 
seemed to notice nothing. 

A waiter came to inform Alma that Mr. Qa j pole’s chauffeur, 
in accordance with Mr. Claypole’s instructions, wished to 
inform Mr. Qaypolc that they should be on their way. 
Claypole began at once to get to his feet. 

“Oh, no, no, nol” Alma touched his arm. “You must have 
coffee first.” 

“I never drink coffee.” 

“Brandy, then, or a liqueur: or some of this excellent , . .” 

“No, no,” Claypole seemed suddenly on edge, as though 
beset by anxieties. His disengaged himself rather irritably 
from Alma’s hold and stood up. “I would rather start back 
now. It’o d. icngish dri c. I make a point of being in bed 
before midnight.” 

“A very good habit,” said Quintin, seeing Claypole was 
intent on going. 

“Doctor’s ordi'rs.” Claypole smiled an eHcrly, tetchy smile 
that warned them not to detain him. 

“Dear me, then, of course . . .” breathed Alma, 

Claypole said his goodnights, with a special salute for 
Quintin, and made his departure. Before he could be quite 
out of ear-shot, Quintin said: “Really delichtful, see’'' ' him 
again.” When Claypole had passed out of the room, he -a 'ed: 
“I suppose he takes good care of himself.” 

“Poor dear,” said Alma. “Ht’s not young ma'. He’s 
been a widower formearly forty years. I often wonder why he 
never married again. I suppose he was devoted to his Rose.” 

“And who, do you think, will come in for all that money 
when he dies?” 

Alma laughed nervously, disconcerted by this direct 
question yet beaming at Quintin who asked it. She giggled 
and tried to copy his dating: 

“Who knows. Maybe he has some litt* milliner or seam' 
tress tucked away in a bye-street.” 
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Petta stated at her. When she decided Alma had spoken 
seriously, she tried to catch Quintin’s eye, but Quintin would 
not let it be caught. What was he up to now? In the past 
he had been ready enough to make fun of Alma. Those had 
been the days when Alma had tried to make a friend of Petta, 
and Petta, impatient of her archness and idiocy, had dis- 
couraged her. Alma had been no easy woman to discourage. 
Invitations had been forgotten, excuses given had been 
inadequate, apologies casual, yet Alma had taken no offence. 
She owed so much to Quintin’s family, and only he remained 
to be rewarded. 

Quintin, who had always declared the Wheeldons were 
ridiculous, was now devoting himself to Alma. Why? 
Petta watched him touching Alma’s hand, gazing into her 
face, talking directly at her while his eyes watched, his voice 
held that emotional note he could emulate so perfectly. She 
had seen this act often enough before, but never performed 
for a plain woman of fifty odd. Petta began to believe his 
behaviour was a deliberate attempt to torment her. 

And there was that ass, Alma, taking it all seriously: looking 
pink, confused, excited: giving Quintin warmng glances, 
withdrawing her fingers, but lingeringly, from the amorous 
touch! 

Really! It was Alma’s caution, rather than Quintin’s 
incaution, that maddened Petta. She saw no reason why 
she should endure it. They were supposed to be returning, 
for a ‘night-cap’, to Alma’s house. Well, not Petta. She 
would make her escape somehow, and Quintin would be 
left to carry on his act without an audience. 

She rose and announced: “I’m going to the loo.” 

“Oh, shall I . . . er . . . would you like me . . .” Alma 
fumbled around for her bag. 

“Don’t bother. I’ll go alone.” 

Crossing the enormous Aubusson carpet, beneath the 
glitter of chandeliers, Petta moved with the elation of pure 
anger. In this mood she felt, as she could so seldom feel. 
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freedom from all restraining feats, especially the fear of 
“solitude. She was self-sufficient, as independent of the world 
as a disembodied spirit. She ran up the stairs like a girl. 
On the upper floor she was caught up among other girls, the 
young and delicious creatures who had drawn Qaypole’s 
eyes earlier in the evening. They seemed to be everj'where. 
They crowded the cloak-room. The air was heavy with the 
scent of their flowers and powder and young, warm bodies. 
Ball dresses fluted and swayed about them like the skirts of 
a corps-de-ballet. 

A whisper of laughter moved among them like electricity 
in the air. Petta caught their excitement. By the door a 
girl was re-arranging gardenias in the dark hair of a friend. 
Passing then.. smiled and they smiled back, eagerly yet 
shyly. Petta looked round, smiling, at the smoothly curved, 
rose-petal youth of aU these faces. Her own face seemed to her 
reflected in theirs, a wliite rose among pink roses. As the 
skirts parted to g* /e her space beneath the make-up lights 
over the dressing- uoles, she moved forward confidently, un- 
prepared. As she met herself emerging from among the petal- 
smooth girls, her smile went. Flushed and moist from the 
heat of the room, she seemed to have grown old in a moment. 

Her face shocked her. It had an appalling pathos. She 
looked round at the girls as though there n.lght be e\p.' a- 
tion of this change in her. The) showed no surprise. . lic 
was a middle-aged woman. Thev accepted her age, just as 
they accepted their own j'outh. 

She slapped her puff over her face, trying to obliterate it 
with powder. Lifting her chin, she gave herself a brief glance 
through half-closed lids, then left the glass. No more smiles 
for the girls. She collected her coat and went. 

Out in the street, the cold ait astringent on her cheeks, 
she began to recover. The heat, of course, had puffed her 
skin. She was herself again. 

She walked down St. James’s Street and indered into the 
Mall. The blackness of the sky seemed to hang like a canopy 
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just above the street-lamps. Rain, fine as a web, began to 
fall aslant the car lights. It blurred the pink surface of the 
Mall: the cars cut ribbons upon it, and soon all was glistening 
with damp. Her self-sufficiency faltered in the cold and 
lonely dark. She did not know where to go. She might 
not be at home among the limited, retrogressive possessors 
of unearned money, but was she at home anywhere else? 

There were no pedestrians in the Mall. Only the indifferent 
traffic moved. Beneath the trees, she was alone. The Palace, 
in a blear of light, looked untenanted, all blinds drawn. 

As, in this solitude, her old desolation came down on her, 
she was troubled by a memory that had often recurred since 
that night before the war when, the centre of a party of 
friends, she had gone to the Chelsea Arts Ball. It was the 
usual crowded, noisy occasion, when you might glimpse a 
person on the floor or in a passageway and not see them 
again all evening. She had been oddly haunted all night by 
a woman, dressed as a pierrot, wearing a green wig. It was 
the wig she had noticed when she first saw the woman 
getting out of a car beneath the Albert Hall portico. Petta 
had glanced back at her and seen the green woolly wig, the 
large ear-rings, the satin suit, the red balloon in hand, 
surrounding, with a sinister incongruity, a despairing face — 
a face of lost beauty, peaked out of recognition by discontent. 
As she and her two companions, a man and a woman, 
followed Petta’s party up the steps, Petta heard the woman’s 
voice, tiny, tinny, querulous, demanding some attention of 
some sort from the man. 

Petta, unaccountably disturbed, moved for comfort into 
the midst of her crowd of friends, among whom she was 
the beauty, the spoilt and adored one. She was dressed as a 
late-eightecnth-century marquise: her dress and looks caused 
people to step aside for her and gaze after her and speak 
their admiration aloud. After midnight, when people were 
reeling madly around the floor, a student had climbed up to 
her box and handed her a rose. 
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For thanks, she said: “My dear boy, it’s faded.” 

He smiled, saying as he jumped back to the floor: “They 
are all faded, except you.” As she watched after him, she 
saw the woman in the green wig breaking m between her 
two companions, who had been dancing together. She was 
scolding them, and crying aloud. Petta thought: ‘There, 
but for the grace of God . . .' She, who could have asked 
for nothing that could have added to her life! 

The last time she saw the woman was towards day- 
break when the company was falling to pieces in an atmos- 
phere of melancholy squalor. Crowds of people were lying 
in heaps on the floor: a few couples remained, the partners 
propping one another up, trudging about as though m 
delirium. Her party was leaving, yet she looked back, 
seeking somcthiAig, and sa w what she sought: the woman in 
the green wig moving alone among the dancers, fluttering 
her hands and singing to herself in a voice like a wail. 

Now Petta asked herself; ‘What had she to do with me? 
Why have I neve: forgotten her?’ A stran^,er had entered 
her mind years ago and now had permanent place there. 
She wondered what had happened to the woman. No doubt 
she was dead. All she had lacked of the suicide was courage 
to end herself. But perhaps she was ah\e, an old woman, 
a wreck of a human creature. 

Petta caught her breath, her thought checked abrupt!;, s 
though she had bitten on a nerve. She came to a stop and 
looked about her. She was standing on an island opj-osite 
St. George’s Hospital. Her fur coat was heavy with rain; she 
felt like a wet cat. She had no memory of leaving the park, of 
negotiating the traffic and reaching this point of safety. 

What was the matter with her? It was as though 
dark area of her m-nd was derelict, peopled by ghouls. If 
she were not always vigilant to skirt it, she stumbled in and 
was lost. 

She wondered where she had been goir * before that ex- 
cursion into her mental slums. She thought; ‘'I’he important 
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thing is not to be alone.’ With some idea of visiting a bar 
where she was known, she found a way through the tramc 
stream and started along Knightsbridge. She shook her 
coat. The tain had stopped. Passing the lighted windows 
of shops, she saw glances drawn to her, men fingering their 
ties at her approach. Their eyes met hers. She smiled into 
herself. It seemed to her now that somewhere near, just 
within reach of her hand, there was the solution of her whole 
•ife. She began to hurry as though the solution lay in a 
region just ahead of her; in a moment she must come on it. 
At times she ran a little as though she were a young girl 
impelled by the excitement of life. The sense of life about 
her was a delicious sweemess she could taste with her whole 
body. In delight at her own existence, she could have Hung 
open her arms and embraced anyone she passed. She looked 
into her own mind for the face of love and, parting her lips, 
she said: “Quintin”, but at once she looked away. No more 
Quintin. Suddenly she whispered: “Why, Thco!”, greeting 
her memory of him as she might greet a friend found amidst 
chaos. 

Of course, she could return to Theo. . 

She began running along the kerb, waving and calling at 
cabs imtil one drew in beside her. She entered breathlessly, 
several times telling the driver her destination. 

“All right, lady: I know.” He pulled the glass screen 
across to silence her. 

She sat on the edge of the seat, restlessly watching the 
road, scarcely able to bear the delays at trafiic lights, corners 
and pedestrian crossings. Once she called out: “I'm in a 
hurry'.’’ 

“Can’t do it any quicker, lady.” 

At last they reached the King’s Road public-house where 
Theo spent most of his evenings. She paid off the cab and 
entered the saloon bar. When she .saw he •was not there, 
she had the illusion the place was empty. She left at once. 

She was not really perturbed. If he were not there, she 
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knew where he would be. She walked to his house in Upper 
Chcyne Row, all fears and indecisions gone. As she neared 
the door she anticipated their meeting with such longing 
that tears filled her eyes. She knocked impatiently. The 
ground and first floors were in darkness. He usually worked 
at the back of the house. No sound came from inside. She 
knocked louder. When there was no answer, she pressed 
the bell of the upper maisonnette, determined somehow to 
get inside and wait for him. No one answered the bell. She 
put her finger on it and held it down, whispering: “Hurry, 
hurry.” 

Not a sound from inside. 

Her excitement failed. The house stood back from the 
road, one of a row behind gardens. In the dark, damp 
garden th?^ of so'ty earth she stood shivering, 

bleakly lost, as though she had been rushed excitedly to a 
promised appointment only to find nothing. What could 
she do now? Where go? 

After standing ?^out for some minutes, she searched m her 
bag for her diary that had a pencil in its spine. When she 
found it she tore out a page and wrote: “Theo darling, why 
have I heard nothing from you? I must see you again.” 

She heard someone coming from Oakley Street. A woman’s 
step. Her hands trembled. Iherc was oomething she had 
wanted to write, but now she could not remember wh* ‘t 
had been. In panic, she scribbled her name and thrust tL*e 
note into Theo’s letter-box. Someone came in at the gate. 
A woman’s voice enquired behind h^r: “Ivooking for Theo.”? 

The bland insolence of the tone restored Petta. She 
turned, smiling, to ask: “How ever did you guess?” 

The woman from the upper flat returned smile for smile. 
“Didn’t you know He had beer invited to lecture in the 
States? He left three da>u ago.” 

“Oh!” Petta was not equal to this information. She had 
to swallow an impediment in her throJt before she could 
ask: “How long will he be awa)?” 
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“Several weeks.” 

“Thank you,” 

She kept up a show of sprightly unconcern until she gained 
the covet of Cheyne Row: there she stood still. It seemed 
to her that in the whole world there was no one who would 
welcome her, nowhere she could go, nothing she could do. 
She felt paralysed by lack of cause to live. She had not even 
cause to move from the spot where she was now. She niight 
have stood there indefinitely had not a cat come up from 
the basement of a house and pressed itself against her legs. 
She picked it up; a small, warm, living creature pulsing with 
pleasure beneath her chin. She thought: T must have a cat 
of my own.’ She looked into its dark, pointed face and 
said: T love you.’ The dynamo in the cat’s throat whirred 
louder. She brushed her chin over its head. Then, suddcnlv, 
she dropped it. As she walked towards the river, the cat 
followed her. She hurried to get away from it. 

Of course she could not ha\e a cat. An animal, any 
animal, was troublesome. She had no settled home. If she 
kept a cat in an upstair flat, she would have to have a box of 
earth for it. The box would hav'e to be emptied and refilled. 
A cat had to be fed. The house would smell of boiled cod, 
a most disgusting smell. She would never be free to go 
away. 

To be free to go, even though she never went, seemed to 
her now the first need of life. Yes, children and pets were 
out of the question. They interfered with life, 

“I must go away.” 

She began to think of places she knew on the Mediterranean. 
Her mind became full of the dazzle of sunshine on painted 
houses, of flowers and the peacock sea. hhc thought: ’I’ll 
go tomorrow. Or the day after’, and then the fancy dis 
integrated into heat, dust, mosquitoes, flies, the tedium ol 
travel, of finding sympathetic accommodation, and the 
strangcnc.ss of strangers whr> seemed always critical, ant- 
agonistic and dull. 
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She had travelled enough. She felt the effort of change 
beyond her. 

In Cheyne Walk she wandered over to the river. She had 
some idea of walking to Chelsea Bridge, but the sharp wind 
tired her. Before she had reached Albert Bridge she came 
to a stop, scarcely able to move further, so weighted was 
she by an oppression of boredom. 

Once she had said to Quintin: “I don’t suppose I shall 
have to live in this world many more times. They could not 
ask it.” 

“Who could not ask it?” He was amused, yet curious. 
“What are you talking about?” 

She knew he was laughing at her and said: “Why trouble 
to explain? I’m beyond your comprehension.” 

“Are you, n jw ?” He could never hide liis contempt for her 
absurd femininity. “Then why didn’t you leave me in peace?” 

“1 mistook you for someone else.” 

“Oh? For whom?” 

“1 don’t kncN'- Just someone differe'tt: someone who 
would understand me.” 

Someone different! Not that she really' wanted someone 
different: she simply wanted Quintin to want her. 

She crossed the road to a public-house and bought a gin 
as an excuse for sitting down. She had snent a lot .. ime 
in bars with Theo, but she was not a natural dnmk. .She 
became sleepy long before she could become merry. She 
tliought enviously of those to whom .irink was a refuge. 
Tf I could get really drunk,’ she thought, T’d never be 
sober again.’ From the distance of her sobriety, she saw 
the crowd about her ridiculous and unreal. 

A man carrying a glass of stout came over to her trblc: 
“Mind if I sit down?” He sat down and offered her a 
cigarette. She took it. He was a strongly-built man in 
early middle-age, prosperous-looking; a shopkeeper, perhaps, 
she thought, someone on the up and up. She watched hin. 
evaluating her fur coat and rings. He looked down at her 
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shoes, then, lifting his eyes and catching hers, he laughed: 
“Got a Roils outside?” 

“A what?” 

“You didn’t walk here?” 

“I walked part of the way. I was feeling depressed.” 

“Depressed!” 

She knew exactly the effect her frankness and simplicitj of 
n anner had on this sort of man. She noted the drop in his 
assurance: his approbation taking hfe as though a ft)g -were 
clearing and he realised that here was something remarkable. 
When he spoke again, it was with respect: “I wouldn’t think 
you’d any call to be depressed. What is it? What’s the 
trouble? Could I help you?” 

“No. It’s just — life’s too familiar.” 

He was startled, then, deciding she meant only what she 
said, he agreed: “It gets a bit familiar at times, but if you’ve 
got what it takes, the world’s your oyster — of which, 1 may 
say. I’ve had a good few lately.” 

“A good few what?” 

“Oysters. You shouldn’t let tilings worry you, you know. 
Tell yourself, like 1 do: ‘We’ll soon be dead.’ ” 

“I often do.” Indifferent to her effect on the man, she 
explained ’herself dehberately as a means of dealing with 
her own mood: “When I have to face myself and know 
there’s no one to blame but me, and there’s no hope because 
I cannot change myself, then I understand the purpose of 
death. It’s reasonable: it’s desirable: it puts an end to failure. 
I know then we’re not required to suffer for ever.” 

He moved uneasily. His expression forced her to smile. 
He said in a warning mumble: “You’re getting morbid, 
girlie.” His respect was waning. 

She burst out laughing. In an instant her mood had 
turned and now it was as though she had been given control 
of the world. 

She said: “Don’t be frightened,” not that he looked 
frightened: he suspected someone was making a fool of him. 
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She crossed her legs and looked down at her narrow 
ankles, her neatly shaped calves. He looked, too, but 
without satisfaction. He knew they were not for him. He 
did not speak as she finished her drink. 

“Well,” she said, “I must go. Thank you for your 
company. You have cheered me up.” 

“Always glad to oblige,” he said ungladly. 

Out again on the riverside, she walked until she found a 
taxi. When she arrived at tlie flat and was paying tlie driver, 
she saw Quintin coming down the steps of Alma’s house. 
He hurried towards her and said in a wrathful half-whisper: 

“Really, Petta! Your behaviour was, as always, impossible. 
WTiat do you suppose Alma thought.^” 

“What do 1 care?” she tipped the man extravagantly, threw 
the rest of the diaiige into her bag and ran up the steps. 
Before she entered the house, she said in her most penetrating 
tone: “I’ve no use for the Flnglish middle classes. They’re 
so bloody vulgar.” 

Quintin gave A*'i;a’s windows a glance <f apparent con- 
cern, but he was in no way displeased that she should ex- 
perience for herself the eccentricities of Petta’s behaviour. 



PART TWO 


1 

Ellii: did not tell herself she would soon see Quintin again. 
Self-deception would not bring lum back. Instead, she 
tui red herself from the thought of Quintin, telling herself 
she might live for half a century more and all that time 
without him. ‘My life must change. I must find myself 
friends.’ 

That was no easy matter. Her hfe had broken in half. In 
one half there was Quintin: in the other, no one at all. First 
she had to cure herself of the habit of thinking of him as the 
only compamon she needed or wanted. livery time his 
name came into her mind, she said: ‘lie has given you up. 
Forget him.’ The trouble was, she did not believe that. 
VC'henever the telephone rang, she imagined it was Quintin, 
to say he must sec her again. One thing helped her through 
the first bleak days: her cold giew worse. 

On Sunday morning she awoke so mutHcd and hot-cyed, 
her mental nusers' could scarcely make itself recognised. Out 
of doors there was a little pallid sunshine. Sunshine should 
never be missed. At least she could wear away part of the 
day’s boredom b\ walking in the park. 

VC'hcn she left the house, she found the brightness was 
hard and cold. There was spite in the wind. All the wonders 
she passed — the facades of Oakley Street, the houses of 
Cheync Walk, the iron swags of Albert Bridge, the river’s 
sleek and glossy folds pressing between the p\lons — all had 
lost their magnificence. A dust lay on life. 

She took the long walk round by the lake and stooil 
among the Sunday people throwing bread to the water-fowl. 
‘V'esttrtlay, she thought, yesterday . . . 

“Here,” she said to a small girl in pink, “That’s bit too 
big, you know. Let me break it up for you.” 

t>6 
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The little girl seemed to resent this service. She took the 
broken bread with a fierce look and flung it towards the 
ducks. “Not those, not those,” she said, kicking up her pink 
feet at the interloper sparrows. 

“Yes, let the sparrows have some,” said her mother, 
“Here is another piece for the ducks.” The child took it and 
threw it with a great effort and it landed at her feet. 

Ellie, watching and smiling, became aware that someone 
was watching her. She looked round into the face of a man 
in a wheel- chair who had come so close that one wheel was 
brushing her skirt. 

He said: “Isn’t it a lovely day!” 

She stepped from him as though repelled by a physical 
force. At once she tried to make amends for her movement. 
She agreed th_ v* ts love’,. She looked up to where the 
branches rocked stitlly in the wind as though too cold to 
swa\: “Almost like spring,” she said. Then she tried to 
escape: the chair moved with her. VC’hcn she looked at its 
occupant, he was still watching her, smiling up at her face, a 
thin, middle-aged man with a clever, perky face, not ill- 
looking. He spoke with a slight Cockney accent: “Do you 
come here often?” 

“No.” 

“I’ve seen you before, you know.” 

She blushed as though she had been accused of lying, j. 
she lowered her face, he bent to look at her. “I’ve often 
nt)ticed your hair,” he said. 

She did not reply but quickened her step: he kept beside 
her. “Come and have Sunday dinner with me,” he said. 

She looked at him, surprised, and, meeting his coaxing, 
confident smile, felt a frisson of pure dislike. “It’s imp< issihle ” 

“Do come. I live alone, you know. 1 have a little room 
otl Battersea Road. 1 do evetvThing for myself. (!omc and 
help me.” 

bo he could leave the chair! “It's quite in'* issible — ” she 
hacked from him — “1 have to meet mv fiance — over tin, re.” 
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She waved in the direction of Qieyne Walk, having in mind 
a restaurant where, in the evenings, she had seen through 
the window people dining by candle-light. “As a matter of 
fact, I shall have to hurry. He’ll be waiting for me.” 

“What a pity! You looked so nice.” 

She went off, nearly tunning, afraid he might pursue her, 
but now the wheel-chair remained still. 

‘Nice, nice!’ she cried to herself. ‘What good is it looking 
ni*.e if the only people who want you are horrible young men 
and men in wheel-chairs?’ She hurried all the way as though 
she had indeed a fianed impatiently awaiting her, a fiance who 
looked e.xactly Lke Quintin. The fantasy almost carried her 
in through the restaurant door. Steering away in time, she 
went to a snack bar, where, in the belief that one should feed 
a cold, she allowed herself soup as well as poacltcd egg on 
toast. 

On Monday morning, in a stupor of headache and fever, 
she put her coat on over her pyjamas and went downstairs. 
She imagined if she took some aspirin she would have energy 
to go to work. She called down into the dark and silent 
basement, but Mrs. Mackie was out. 

EUic went back to her room and managed to dress: then, 
with some idea of lying down to recuperate for rive minutes, 
she dropped to her bed and went to sleep again. She awoke 
at midday with her breath burning her lips. The girl who 
did the rooms had been and gone. Ellie wondered on whom 
she could call for help. She felt no great sympathy with 
herself. She knew that those who chose to earn a living in 
London should do so on the understanding they were never 
lU. Other people, living alone and working as she did, were 
so organised to deal with a dithcult life, it was unfair to ask 
assistance from them. Besides, whom could she ask? 

Her chief sensation was fear she might lose her j«jb. it 
she rang and asked help from someone at the studit), that 
would prove she really was ill. But how could she let people 
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like Denis, Bertie and Rhoda know she lived in a room 
where no artist could work, a room as narrow as a slice of 
bread? 

She thought, at last, of Miss Senior, secretary to Mrs. 
Primrose. Of course. Miss Senior was the one. She had 
interviewed EUie for the packaging job, and brought her the 
news of her advancement to the studio. Miss Senior’s 
manner was nervous and unpretentious: the thought of it 
reassured Rllie. Besides, Miss Senior was at the elbow of 
power. When Mrs. Primrose said: “Dismiss that girl for 
malingering”. Miss Senior could say: “She really isn’t fit to 
C(jme to work. I’ve seen her myself.” 

Miss Senifjr, when Ellie got through to her, seemed 
surprised and liustercd by the call — but, yes, she would come. 
.She would be v ..d ibout si'" o’clock with fo(jd and aspirins. 
Meanwhile, hatl li,llic not better return to bed? 

I lllie slept heavily until late afternoon. She was aw akened 
by the distant ringing of the front- door bell. She switched 
on her light and lo* Kcd at her alarm-clock. It was nearly 
six. That must be Miss Senior ringing below. Mrs. Mackie 
w'as out, as usual. As I'.llie put on her coat, the ringing 
changed to kntKking. She felt a sort of love for Miss Senior 
that she could persist so, stantling in the cold porch, ail to 
help Ellie wht) had been fool enough to fall ill. 

EUie sped dtiw'nstairs, switched the light on in the bat 
vellow-brow'n hall, and opened the door. Then the cola 
came in like a blow. Outside stood a small b. u' with a bre wn 
paper bag: “Name of Parsons? Sign here.” 

Inside the bag were five oranges and a note: “I do not tliink 
I should risk catching ‘fiu’ but these will tide you over. 
Stay in bed tomorrow if \ou are no better. I will explain v 
Mrs. Primrose.” 

The last sentence W'as all l.Uic needed. She would survive. 
She spaced out the or.mges so that they would last until 
I’ucsilay evening. On Tuesday morning the g 'I w^ho did tlie 
room brought her aspirin and hot milk. During the day of 
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half sleep she found herself again in the park with Quintin. 
Together they drifted silently, covering vast areas of green, 
through a strange and deepening twilight. As the light 
failed, Quintin’s figure wavered, became less than a shadow. 
. . . She tried to touch him. He was not within reach. 
She called to him. He disappeared. Seeking him, harassed 
by glimpses of him that came and went, she passed at last, 
a 'one, into a black emptiness of sleep. 

Awaking next morning, clear -headed and hungry, she felt 
the exhilaration of recovery. After all, Quintin had said that 
one day they would meet .tgain. And she was well, more or 
less. Anyway, she was alive. Anti she was in Ltmdon, 
where she had always wanted to be; what was more, she 
worked in a studio, an artist among artists. She had achieved 
so much, why should she, in the end, not achieve Quintin, 

ttK>? 


2 

The day EUic was sent to ‘Primrose's’ by the labour ex- 
change, she had entered mistakenly through the main door. 
That never happened again — but she saw the show-rooms. 
For the first time in her life she saw painted furniture and 
furniture ornamented with gilded brass: a purple carpet — 
purple ! — silk and v'clvet curtains of remarkable ctdours; wall- 
paper embossed with gold. 

VCTien Miss Senior came seeking her through the alcoves, 
she found her pulling out the drawees of a writing-desk that 
was painted yellow outside and pink within. She called 
reprovingly; “Miss Parsons?” F.llic, swinging round, dazzled 
and alight, said; “Isn’t it all wonderful'.” 

‘AX'hat?” Miss Senior was more bewildered than annoud 
by Ellie’s behaviour. 

“All these things. I’ve never seen anytliing like them, 
lluw loveh to work here!” 
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‘‘I’m afraid you won’t work here.” As though EUie had 
trespassed, Miss Senior said: “You should have come in by 
the staff entrance in the mews.” She took Ellic out to 
the new, brick factory at the back and interviewed her in the 
porter’s oflice. She was given the job without much 
questioning. No one else had applied for it. When Miss 
Senior had approved her, she w’as taken beyond the porter’s 
room to the office of Mr. Daze, the accountant and chief of 
staff. She was less than a minute with Mr. Daze, whom she 
was to see again only tudcc in her life. 

When she arrived the following Monday morning, the 
porter took her down to the factory basement, a chilly area, 
green-painted, ccmenMloorcd, lined with pipes, ventilators, 
fuse boxes and power switches. Dahlia, whom she was to 
assist, said: “Lu. r<»r thcr.they gotholdof you. I wouldn’t 
have stuck it down here alone another week.” 

Dahlia was a thin girl with a face like a whippet. Her hair, 
\ ellow and long, with the texture of hemp, hung over one 
e\c. She was seldom silent. “What do the^* tliink we are, 
I’d like to know. 1 wouldn’t keep a dog down here. Xo 
proper lighting, not to speak of, that is, and coldl \\‘hv, 
last winter wlicn the boiler broke down I ncarlv died. I 
said to Klixon — that’s the bottom -pincher with the red 
moustache — said: ‘You get me st)me heat here, or y ’ll 
be packing your own furniture.’ He tried to make a ) c 
of it, but I wasn’t having any. '1 mean it,’ I said, and what 
do you tliink he sent down? An oil-stovel W’oulJ you 
believe it? ‘I’m not standing for that,’ I said, ‘You get that 
boiler mended double quick, or else . . . ’ ” She gave licr 
head a threatening twist and fixed her visible eye on EUie. 

Ellic said automaticaUy: “I don’t blame you,” She had 
learnt in her mother’s restaurant several idioms of least 
resistance. They were to scr\"c her now. Dahlia nodded 
satisfaction. 

At one o’clock Ellic asked W'hcrc she ct*’ M cat a nud-day 
meal. Dahlia, who lived at home, said sne had brought 
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sandwiches, but the Primrose employees were permitted to 
use the canteen of an electrical works in the mews. 

“Do you never go there?” Ellie asked. 

Dahlia expressed fastidiousness with a gesture: “I don’t 
fancy it.” 

When EUic returned from her canteen meal, Dahlia said: 
“What’s it like?” 

“ JoUy good,” said Ellie, at which Dahlia seemed suddenly 
rescntfiil that Ellie should be familiar with the canteen and 
she not. The next day she told lUlie she would go there 
■with her. 

The canteen, large and noisy, smelt of stale food. It was 
decorated with anti-waste posters, very old and tanered. As 
Ellie and Dahlia queued for scats, Klhc saw Dahlia look 
about her and distaste appeared on the lean, whippet face. 
DahLa’s seeing eye fixed itself on the nearest table, at which 
four people sat hemmed in by dirty dishes and the tin covers 
used to keep the food warm. 

Elbe said: “The food is all right.” 

Dahlia swallowed in her throat. “I never did fancy this 
place,” she grumbled. “When I told my mum I w'as coming to- 
day, she said ‘What do you know about their cooking-pots?* ” 

The queue, moved. At last they were serv'cd widi food 
and wandering about among the tables looking for free 
seats. They seized on two as they were vacated and cleared 
a place for themselves among the ^scarded plates. Each had 
been served with a slice of grey mutton and a ladleful of 
grey sauce. The mutton took up no more than two inches 
of plate, which was given a look of plenty by a wedge of dark 
green cabbage, two mounds of mashed potati» ami half-a- 
dozen baked potatoes. Dahlia poked at the baked potatiKs 
and said fretfully: “What arc these made of? (Cardboard?” 
She crumpled the paper-thin meat and ate it in one mouthful. 
“I’d rather have a sandwich,” she said. “At least it tastes of 
something' 

“Then you’d need another meal at night.” 
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“Don’t you have one?” 

“I have tea. They let me make it in my room.” 

“That’s big of them.” 

lillie ate everything, gxilping down water at each threat of 
nausea. This food was part of the challenge of life here. 
She would not be defeated by it, but she felt some guilt 
about Dahlia. She said: “Yesterday there was cottage pic: 
it’s easier to swallow.” 

“That muck! It gives me flatulence.” 

It was Dahlia, unfortunately, who found in her cabbage a 
piece of coarse string bag in which cabbages came from 
market. She held it up to the two women who shared their 
table. One woman said: “I got a black-beetle once, right in 
the middle of mv fried egg.” 

“I got worse than that,” said the other, “but I wouldn’t 
like to put you off your fond.” 

Dahlia lit a cigarette and her ill-tcmpcr began to dissolve. 
When the trolley girl ^amc to clear the dishes and scrape the 
waste food into a bin, Dahlia, handing over her plate, said; 
“If you didn’t want it, whv did you take it?” 

“What?” 

Dahlia pointed to the anti-waste poster on the wall. 

“Oh, that! l.ct them make it sti you want to eat it, I sav ” 

Ellie, who, the day before, had heard the s^me girl sr‘ 
“Where do you think you arc? The Ritz?”, was impressed b 
Dahlia’s influence in the world to which she belonged. She 
complained, as Ellie would not dare to complain, and her 
complaints were accepted or treated as a joke. Ellie won- 
dered if she herself would ever find an environment where 
everything she did or said was accepted and right. She had 
reached London — yet she had not moved vert' far. Shut in 
all day with Dahlia, she mig’-t have been shut in her mother's 
restaurant. Dahlia’s company was much like that of her 
mother’s customers. It imposed the same restrictions and 
prohibitions. One was supposed to accept ic limitations 
on speech and conduct set bv powerful insiders like Dahlia. 
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EUic had long ago discovered tliat if she ever made any 
comment other than “That's right," and “I don't blame you," 
she would find she had somehow upset someone. She was 
determined to escape. She belonged elsewhere. 

Sometime later when Dahh'a had discovered all of lillie's 
background, she said: “You're loopv, vou know." 

“Why?" 

Leaving a good home, and living in a bed-sitter and 
eating that stuff in the canteen. Whatever made yim do it^" 

Ellie smiled, but did not tr> to explain. 

Dahlia said: “I thought at first your mum and dad must be 
dead, really I did. And then when I asked you and \ou said 
your mum was alive and "wanted \ou home, I thought you 
must be loopy. Why, when 1 tlimk of all Ivc got- a good 
supper waiting, and a big nrc, and Tj-ronc droppuu: in, and 
mum putting me to bed with a hot-WMter bottle if 1 sniff a 
bit — wdiy, you’re k'topj, thai\s what 1 think." 

EUic smiled, know^ing tliat all that w'as notliing compared 
to her ow’n freedom to live differently. 

“What do )ou do on Sundays?" 

“Nothing much." 

“Well, one Sunday you come and have tea w^ith us at 
Hammersmith. We alw'ays have liot buitcretl scones and 
fruit-cake on Sundays," 

That was Dahlia in a mcllow*^ mood. Soon after, her mood 
hardened and Tyrone, so tenderly mentioned before, became 
another cause for complaint. “That Ty-roncl He's that 
soppy! The other night at the Palais a clup came up to me 
like this:" she bent forw^ard, weaving her backside, on her 
face a ghastly leer before w^hich she w^aggled an upraised 
forefinger. “He said: ‘Hello, Hep-cat, dig that dowm beat. 
On your tootsies: Til give you a creep.' The nerve! ‘Tve 
brought my partner with me,' I said, very dignified, and I 
looked Ty-ronc — and w'hat did he do? He just got red in 
the face and looked tlie other way, pretending he hadn’t 
noticed anything. ‘\XTiy, Ty-ronc,' I said, ‘you make me 
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sick. You’d let that chap steal yout girl right under your 
nose.’ ” 

“And be so rude,” said lillic. 

“Rudel” said Dahlia, made indignant by the suggestion 
ant one dare be rude to her. 

“I mean, calling you a ‘hep-cat’,” said Ellie. 

Dahlia’s face collapsed in an expression of utter weariness. 
“Don’t you know anything?” she asked. 

“I’m sorry,” said Ellie. “Do go on. What happened after 
that?” 

“Nothing,” said Dahlia; but after she had brooded a while, 
she spoke again: “He thinks I’m going to marry him, but 
I saicl ‘You watch your step, Ty-ronc. There’s plenty more 
where you come from.’ ” 

“That’s rignt, ' ».utl Ellie. 

’fhen it was mum who t^as ‘that fussy’ and dad who took 
off his collar and tic as soon as he entered the house; “ ‘For 
tiod’s sake,’ I said lum, ‘why don’t you take your sltirt 
ami vest off, too? Mways undressing — what does it look 
like if I have callcr.s?’ ” 

Dahlia had been employed at ‘Primro.se’s’ for two years. 
She knew the nantes and occupations of everyone in the 
the building. If Ellie singled out a face among those she 
saw in the canteen or on the stairs. Dahlia w.ouid pm u< ■ n 
with a word the individual to wliich it belonged: ‘da , 
‘shifty’, ‘barmy’, ‘soppy’, ‘cheeky’. 

“VCTaat about Mrs. Primrose?” 

“Stuck up.” 

“I’d like to sec her.” 

“You’ll sec her soon enough.” 

“And Klixon? Wliat do you think of him?” 

“Downy!” DalUia sniggered. ‘‘He’s a one,” she said. 

Ellie felt no surprise at Dahlia's respect for Klixon, the 
Staff Manager. She herself was fascirutcil bv his ebullience, 
tearing that by sheer inability to resist such 1 "c t>f character 
she might be one day driven to respond to him, or someone 
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like him. How terrible to end up as Mrs. Kiixon! His habit 
of touching her waist or patting her backside if he slid round 
her heightened his aura of danger. He wzs a tall, large 
young man who, at their first meeting, had stood with his 
head thrown back and looked down at EUie from under his 
thin, reddish lashes. “If you want to know anything, come 
to me. If you want any help. I’ll see you right.” He 
suddenly expanded his mouth in a significant smirk. She 
was appalled. She said to herself: ‘Please, God, not Mr. 
Kiixon.’ 

He had the air of an important person who would become 
more important, but he despised no one’s admiration. His 
bright blue c\cs, glassy as dolls’ c\es, bulged unblinking and 
expressionless on cither side of his scimitar nose: he vtas 
alwavs lauglung. lie could be heard staung loudK ‘Ha, ha, 
hal’ from every part of the building. As he went through the 
upholstery room above, there came down to the basement 
his “Ha, ha, ha! Hello, girls. Ha, ha, ha! .V good time 
being had by all. Ha, ha, Ifcil” 

Even when he was not talking or laughing he W'oulii keep 
his lips stretched open to shtiw his large, white teeth: but 
sometimes, when his attention was distracted from himself, 
his mouth snapped back and shut into a very small pocket, 
bke the mouth of a crab. 

It was odd that, although he was so affable with all of 
them, the upholstery girls, when they chatted in the cloak- 
rw>m, usually spoke of him with suspicion, even dislike: 
and odder that, although they clishked him, they could not 
cease to speak of him. He was so constandy discussed that 
the girls did not trouble to name him. Kiixon w'as ‘him’, as 
though there w'as not another male in the building. 

“Him! He’ll get on all right. He know's all the tricks. 
But it was the war made him. He was nobody till he got 
in the Army and turned into an ollicer and a gent. Don’t 
ask me hr 'v. He’ll own his rjwn place one dav, sec if he 
drm’t.” 
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One of the older women broke in to say: “Catch him 
young, girls. Find yourself the boss’s boss one day.’* 

“Him! I wouldn’t marry him . . 

“No fear! Any girl that got him’d earn her keep.” 

Rllic asked Dahlia: “Would you marry him?” 

“Who?” Dahlia pretended bewilderment but her checks 
grew red. 

“Klixon, of course.” 

“Him!” Dahlia’s voice rose in scorn, then subsided into 
spurts of laughter. She said: “Seeing as how you’re a friend, 
J’ll tell you something. Klixon waited for me one night in 
the mews.” 

“Did you go out with him?” 

“Not likely.” But again Dahlia’s scorn collapsed in giggles, 
and after a hujukca she added mysteriously: “Not so\ 
\ou’d notice.” 

'[’hat was the only time lillie heard any girl claim that 
KJixon had made anv sure advance to her. She doubted it, 
yet the claim rcdiutd Klixon's power. She began to see 
him as rather ridiculous. 

S<jmc weeks had passed since Dahlia’s mention of tea at 
Hammersmith, but Ellie had not yet been invited. As her 
appetite grew keener with the autumn cold, she became 
haunted by the thought of hot buttered scones and fruit-r... . 
At the end of the w'cek made notable by the fact Dahlia h . 
described her as a friend, Ellie diri'.dcntly asked her: “Do 
you think 1 could come to Hammei ;mith c*n Sundav?” 

“What, you mean to tea? Not tin. Sunday.” Dahlia spoke 
with decision. “My young man, Ty-rone, 's coming in.” 

Ellie had to realise that a young man, even a young man 
as faulty as Tyrone, was more important than a friend. 

Ellie left one luncheon time behind three people — tu'o 
men and a girl — who looked and dressed unlike anyone else 
in the building. 'I hcir freedom of manr - touched lier 
acutely. Something moved in her as though, on a voyage, 
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she had glimpsed her destination without any certainty of 
reaching it. When she returned she asked Dahlia about 
these people. 

“Oh, them! They’re the artists.” 

“What do they do?” 

“They do that stuff.” Dahlia pointed to a white t-iblc on 
which was painted an urn enclosed by a wreath of flowers. 

“ ^X'hat are they like?” asked Ellie. 

“How should I know! They’re artists.” 'fo Dahlia, it 
seemed, artists formed a section of the community no normal 
person would expect to understand. 

“Where do they work?” 

“Up in the studio; next to tlie paint- shf>p.“ 

Ellie watched for the artists, ga/ed after them and avoided 
being seen by them — all with an anguish of envy, longing to 
be disclosed as a member of that body which v'as hey (inti the 
range of Dahlia’s criticism. Meanwhile she could ntit hear 
that they should observe her in beggary in the basement. 
She believed so completely in her right to be in the studio, 
she w’as certain that sooner or later she must go there. It 
was as though all the forces of her life were propelling her 
there, but, in her impatience, .she wantctl to hasten things. 
What should she do? Show her portfolio of work to Klixon? 
Ask Miss Senior to show it to Mrs. Primrose? It was while 
she was considering these moves that Quintin presented 
himself to her. 

With Quintin, evcrjtlting fell into position. It was his 
arrival, of course, for which she had been waiting all her 
life. When he promised to arrange her move to the studio, 
she knew it would be arranged. When Miss Senior, bringing 
round the tray of pay packets, said casually one I'riday 
evening: “Miss Parsons, you can start on Monday in the 
studio,” Ellie was transported as by the fulfilment of a 
premonitory dream. Ev'crv'thing at last was hers. 

Dahlia ^aId pityingly: “What made them think of scntling 
vou there?” 
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“I want to go. I used to be an art student.” 

“Did you!” Dahlia looked narrowly at her. “I’m not 
surprised. I said to myself when I first laid eyes on you; 
‘That one’s potty’.” 

Dahlia hardly spoke to her again. During the months 
ahead, if they came face to face in the hall or entrance, she 
moved away quickly with the look of someone who feels she 
has been injured but has no wish to make the matter public. 

liUic, ascending the stairs on her way tf) the studio on lur 
first day, met KJixon coming down. He stopped, keeping at 
a distance from her, throwing his head back, expanding his 
mouth in nt' semblance of a smile, and said: “So \ou’re 
moving to the '.tudio!” 

lUlic was too trightencd to answer. Her fear had notlung 
to do with Khxon. Now she knew Quintin, Klixon meant 
nothing. His disapproval affected her less than Dahlia’s 
had done. He said- 

“You should h.e. .. consulted me. You’re taking a risk. 
I hope you don’t regret it. Thar packing job was a safe )ob. 
You might have been in it for years.” 

Having said what he had to sa\, he motioned her to pass 
on. She went, her fear heightened by a new sense of r'sk. 
Not that she risked anything. .She had n..-. tr intendeii > 
stay in the packing job. As for her new position in t. c 
Studio — Itad she not been recommended bv Quintin Bellot, 
a shareholder in the firm? It was ttie drama of risk, hazard 
deified, that caught at her throat. 

In the paint-shop the men, recognising her, shouted to her; 
“Hello, ducks! AX'hat arc you domg up here?” 

Near tears, she croaked: “I’ve come to work in tlie studio. 
I’m looking for Mr. Pluml* y.” 

“Mr. PJumley? That’s him. Tall bloke at the desk there. 
I lim with the golden curls. Here!” they directed her. “Get 
round here, ^nd the wet paint. There’s a .irll” 

She reached the studio. It was a wliitc room full of white 
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furniture lit from a dozen windows by silver daylight. 
Denis Plumlcy, sitting at his desk, showed no awareness of 
the uproar in the paint-shop. He vi'as in young niiddle-agc, 
his pallid, melancholy, classical face hung over with limp, 
black hair. Ellic, unable to speak, stood for sonic time 
beside him. He was filling in a crossword puzzle. When 
he j ^anced up and pushed away his hair, he noted her with 
surpiise. She managed to say: ‘‘I’m EUie Parsons.” 

“Oh, my dear, What are we going to do with you?” 

Ellie looked round the g.ithcring of white furniture, in 
the midst of which a youngish woman was cleaning a palette 
and a short, stout man painting cupids on a commode, and 
said: “I’ve come here to work. I’ve brought some designs.” 
She had spent Saturday afternoon in the Manresa Road 
library copying urns, flowers and swags from books on 
period design. 

Denis PlumJcy asked: “Can you put on gold leaf?” 

ICi. 

“Can vou do ‘antiquing’r’* 

-Yes.’’ 

“Can vou varnish nicely?” 

“Yes.” 

He smiled. He was not deceived. He stcM)d up, as tall 
as the wardrobes, and called out pleadingly: “Rhoda darling, 
show this child how to do something. J don’t mind what.” 

VC'hen llllie had learnt how to make a thin mixture of 
black and umber, to wash it over the white paint, rub it off, 
then brush the patina till the crass white surfaces seemed 
bloomed with age, she covered wardrobes inside and out, 
tables, bed-ends, conunodcs, cabinets, writing-desks, chairs. 
.She had never worked so hard in her life before. In the 
evenings she left half-sleeping from exhaustion and t!ie 
fumes of turpentine and new paint. When Quintin spoke 
with concern of the state of her hands, she said: “That’s 
nothing. I love being there.” 
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“What about the other artists? How <lo you get on with 
them?” 

“They take no notice of me, but I don’t think they mind 
my being there.” EUie, who had had two glasses of wine, 
added: “1 don’t think Mrs. P. likes it, though.” 

“Likes what?” 

“My being there.” 

“Nonsense. I’m sure she loves having you there.” 
Quintin turned his face from the subject and iillie knew she 
must leave it. 

During her early days in the studio, with Quintin behind 
her, Lillie had felt secure. The first time one of the painters 
put liis head in and hissed: “Mrs. P. coming,” Ellic watched 
eagerly to be ?'■^nowledged by this important worijan who 
knew she knew Quintin. 

She had, of course, seen Mrs. Primrose before. Now, as 
she stood in the doorway talking with a mysterious and 
intimate quiet to the painters’ foreman, EUie looked at her 
newly. She was a r.cat, dark, miniature woman who wore 
on her tailored suit a brooch flower of diamonds as large as 
the lapel. Lillie gazed and gazed at Mrs. Primrose’s smaU, 
dark, hawk’s face, catching the flash of diamonds as she 
moved, but when Mrs. Primrose turned from the forem^n 
and looked into the studio, her eyes passed blankly over t'- 
space where EUie stood. It seemed she did not see EUi. 
now, any more than she had seen her in the basement. Yet 
Ellic felt awareness, and, with it, enmity. Some instinct 
made her move out of sight. Hiding behind a piece of 
furniture, she glanced out cautiously. Mrs. Primrose was 
talking to Denis in a voice no more tlian a whisper. They 
were going through the work-sheets. Denis could not keep 
his tenor down to her leveb EUie heard him say casuaUy: 
“She is quite useful”, and was sure he spoke of her. ElUe 
was grateful to him. 

Mrs. Primrose crossed to where Denis’s ft» id, the .stout, 
short man, Bertie Hawkins, was decorating a wardrobe. 
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EUie could not hear what she said, but her movement ex- 
pressed admiration. Bertie, indifferent, smiling from polite- 
ness only, fingered his brushes and waited for her to go. 

She passed Ellic, leaving on the air a scent of gardenias, 
and paused by another wardrobe on which Rhoda was 
drawing bamboos. She smiled at Rhoda and at her work, 
then left the studio without speaking again. She had not 
recognised EUic’s existence. 

iiliie, chilled by the certainty she was not w'anted there, 
no longer felt secure. Whenever vrarning was given of 
Mrs. Primrose’s approach, Ellie would hide behind the 
largest piece of furniture and hope to be forgotten. 

In tunc she began to think she had been forgotten. VC’eeks 
passed and she was still in the stutho: her confidence came 
cautiously back. She learned to put on gold and siher leaf; 
she could “antique* and varnish. As she became skilkd, 
Bertie let her fill in with flat colour Oreck key and acanthus 
borders, later even to shade tlicm. 

She was useful. She was progressing. Secret!}, she came 
to regard her work with admiration, l-ielicvmg herself more 
than useful. She W’as becoming valuable. When she 
contemplated some massive piece ‘antiqued’ and varnished 
by herself she felt love for it, and pride in it. She was 
beginning to believe Mrs. Primrose kept her because she was 
too good to lose. It even entered her head vy ask for a rise, 
but she put that thought from her. Mrs. Primrose had 
expressed no satisfaction. She had expressed nothing, but 
stjmehow she had let P.lhc know' she w'as not w'anted. 


3 

Rr.co\T,RiNO from her cold, putting Quintin behind licr, 
Ellic rc'urned to the studio in a state of emotional and 
phvsical emptiness that surely betokened a new beginning. 
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At least she could work. 

More than that, she had nothing and, having nothing, she 
could hope for everything. To begin with, there were Denis, 
Bertie and Rhoda. When she had had Quintin, she had 
been content to remain out of their sight. Now she would 
make herself known to them. 

She came, she knew, from the darkest outer rim of provin- 
cial ignorance. She had trained (of course, now, she realised 
she had not trained at all) for six months in the art classes of 
the Eastsca Technical School. She lived in a ro<jm sfj small 
it cfintaincd no tabic on which to put a drawing-board: she 
had no draw’ing-board: she had no money with which to buv 
paper, canvas or pamt — but Quintin had said to her: “You 
arc a remarkable girl! A unique girll” and when she spoke 
with cnvio'’«- . .p"ct of Penis, Bertie and Rhoda, he had 
laughed at her, saying: “Really! You are delicious!” 

Abandoned by him, but still the unique and remarkable 
j '.llic, here she was, back at the studio, dry-eyed and deter- 
mined to live agai'.. She found that the table she had been 
‘antiquing’ had disappeared. One of the painters had 
varnished it. Disconcerted, feeling less unique, she asked 
Denis: “W’as Mrs. P. cross at my being away?” 

“She said nothing to me, darling.” 

Ellie caught her breath and asked after a moment: ‘ 'he 
doesn’t want me here, docs she?” 

Denis looked up from his crossword pu22de and said 
with a not unkindly exasperation: “How do I know? ''f she 
didn’t want you, would she have taken you on? It's her 
firm.” 

'rhis was no doubt meant for reassurance. How' could 
she explain why she w'as employed there! Her arrival in ti^e 
studio had probably mystified Denis, Bertie and Rhoda. 
When she said nothing, l!)enis said: 

“Why don’t you hj>cak to her? ('.hatter gaily. Be in- 
genuous. Put across your girlish charm.” 

“How can 1 ? She never looks at me.” 
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“Well, push into view. Ask her how she likes your work. 
She’s all right, really. You’ll soon win her over.” 

Ellie, contemplating the monstrous impertinence of 
pushing into Mrs. Primrose’s view, said faintly; “I couldn’t.” 

“It’s up to you, darling.” Denis dismissed her with a flick 
of one of his long, w'hite, unused hands. “Get to work on 
Bertie’s last piece. Don’t stand there wasting my time.” 

FUie thought: ‘If 1 hadn’t my job, I would be so unhappy, 
I would die.’ 

But she had her job and did not die. 

During the middle of the morning Denis finished the 
crossword puazJe and came to lean against a wardrobe, on 
the twin doors of which Bertie was limning a shepherd and 
shepherdess surrounded by flowers. 

Looking at this work, Denis said: “,\h, RexI What an 
artist he wasi” 

“Really, DenisI” saitl Bertie. 

Denis touched tlie rim of the wreathing flf)wers, and sajtl. 
“The old boy who wrote ‘fringed grot, grass plot’ knew a 
thing or two, or didn’t he? What do you think, darling?” 

Bertie giggled in spite of himself, tlicn said primly: “Don’t 
be naughty, Denis.” 

“Now, what I don’t understand is censorship. If I find 
I’ve doodled a threc-lcafcd cUiver, I know what I have in 
mind — but, knowing what I have in mint!, why a three- 
leafed clover?” asked Denis, touclung with the point of his 
finger the clover on which the shepherd was pressing his 
forH. 

“Really, Denis! 1 have to draw something. What do you 
expect me to draw?” 

“I don’t know, dear. You’re doing quite well. It is a 
bedroom suite. But I .sometimes feel you’re still in the 
clf)isters.” 

“Do the Time .Sheets,” Bertie commanded, with mock 
sternness. 

“I hoped you would finish them off this aftcrnfxjn.” 
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“Oh, Denis, really!” Bertie seemed both cross and 
pleased at the same time. “You expect me to do everything.” 

“Not everything, darling. Tell me what you think of 
Leslie,” 

“As a designer, or a cup of tea?” 

“Tea, darling, tea.” 

“I’d say she’d had it.” 

“Had it! Too true; too often. Never was one myself for 
the wide open spaces.” 

EUie turned to look at them, hoping for some clue to 
Bertie’s yelp of laughter: she saw none. Bertie, catching her 
eye, became prim again. He said; “We’re shocking baby.” 

“You’re not,” said Ellie regretfully, “I haven’t understo(id 
a ward." 

When, be.w«.ci- ».Ieven a: J mid-day, tea was made in the 
paint-shop, it was EUie’s task to collect four cups for the 
studio and distribute them. Then, if she had tlie courage, 
s!;c would have opportunity to talk to someone — ^but to 
whom? It seemed to her that only Rhoda wa' possible. An 
attempt to approach one of tlie men might be misunderstood. 

Rhoda made no move, at any time, to talk to anyone. If 
she caught HUie’s eye, she smiled, but without encourage- 
ment. She was a large plump w'oman, claiming to be delicate. 
She was alw'ays asking the painters to shut windows, . 
move furniture, so that she might be screened from draught 
On cold days she wrapped a rug round her legs. Shut in by 
furniture, wrapped in her rug, she w'ould perch on a lagh 
stool, surrounded by her materials- -her crocodile handbag, 
her crocodile court shoes (she changed into sheepskin 
slippers), her box of biscuits, her cigarettes, and the novel 
she read while she drank her tea — a small island on whi'.di 
she was marooned for most of the day. 

Denis never went neat her. Bertie occasionally strolled 
over to her, and when this happened Elbe would tx) to 
tiverhcar tlieir conversation. A conver. 'on between 
painters might prove as daxzlingly strange as were most 
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conversations between Bertie and Denis. Unfortunately it 
did not, but Ellie learnt something about Rhoda. Rhnda 
lived in a place called Ciolders Green, a place so remote she 
had to have her own car in which to drive to and from the 
studio. From her mention of the lily-pond, the big lawn, 
the little lawn, ‘mummy’s awful plaster gnomes’ and daddy’s 
irises, Ellie came to believe Rlioda lived in the country . 7’hat 
m ght prove a hindrance u> friendship between Rhoda and 
KlJic. Still, when Ellie brought in the tea, she served Rhoda 
last and lingered to look at the jointed stems of baniljoos, 
the pointed leaves, die httle figures, the ‘Vi’illow Pattern’ 
bridges and so on, all, in some odd way, associated with the 
studio’s pet period, Regency. She said witli Bertie’s in- 
tonation: “Very nice.” 

Rhoda smiled, saying nothing. 

Elbe asked: “Did uiu understand vhat Bertie and Dents 
were talking about this mormng?” 

‘'I w'asn’t listening.” 

lilLe attempted a version of the comersation. At the end 
of it, Rhoda said vaguely: “I don’t suppose it meant anything 
much,” and she opened her novel and glanced at it several 
times a.s though she could not keep her attention from it. 

Ellie went away, w'ondering w'hether the conversation 
between Denis and Bertie had meant anything. Her mother 
would have dismissed it at once as ‘a lot of nonsense.* For 
that reason, Ellie w'as unwilling to dismiss it. ‘1 must 
understand everything,’ she decided, ‘livtrything* But she 
need expect no help from Rhoda. She feared she would 
never get to know her at all, anti there she was right. Rhoda 
left without warning a few weeks later. She sent a note to 
Bertie which he read aloud: “Mv tladdy thinks work in the 
studio is too much for me.” 

“1 can’t bear it,” said Denis, anti neither mentioned Rhoda 
again. 
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When Ellie realised Rhoda had gone for good, she thought: 
‘I may be promoted to her job.’ Hope spiralled up from 
the pit of her stomach and, like a spring, shot her into a 
state near hysteria. She had swallowed back so much 
dejection tlut here it was, leaping out at her with a different 
look. She eyed Denis and asked herself why she should not 
fall in love with him. The fact that no one wanted her need 
not deprive her of the excitement of wanting someone. 

At the thought, she suddenly rushed across the studio, 
flung her arms round Denis an«l said: “Darling Denis, will I 
get Rhoda’s job?’’ 

Denis, a goltl cigarette-iioldcr between his teeth, looked 
down on her and opened his eyes in astonishment: “Heavens 
above! What has happened to baby?” 

llllie let her arms drop but she kept her manner up as best 
she could: “Tell .re, tell me, tell me — will I get Rhoda’s 
job?” 

“It is most unlikely.” 

“But why not?” 

“Don’t be sillv. ('ould vou do Rhoda’s job?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of course you couldn’t.” Denis sat down to his pa^ 1, 
not bothering to say more. 

A little deflated, Ellie said: “Vi’ell, I’m joUy glad Rhoda’s 
gone. Now we’ll get someone uidercnt. I l.we cltange. 
I feel something wonderful’s going to happen.” 

Denis Irxjkcd across at Bertie: “Do you feci something 
wonderful’s going to happen, Bertie?” 

“No.” 

“Alas, we’ve done evert'thing, seen everything, heard 
everything — even that ‘most melodious tw'ang.’ Nothing 
wonderful can happen again.” 

“What ‘most melodious tw’ang’?” asked Ellie. 
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“Go away and find out for yourself.” 

Even when irritated, Denis’s manner was tolerant. He 
gave a sort of comic act of irritation. Ellie felt she could 
say anydiing to Denis, but to Bertie she could say almost 
nothing. She often told herself: ‘I hke Denis,’ but she 
could not change this to ‘I love.’ It was not Denis’s face 
that came into her mind when, between sleeping and waking, 
the guard slipped from memory. 

i ‘or three weeks she was the only woman on the first floor. 
With Rhoda, some restraint went from the air. Not only 
was Ellie in an odd fever of excitement at this time, but she 
sent out her excitement like an emanation, and only Bertie 
was not amused. The painters and carpenters called after 
her: “Come here, duck!” “Hey, sugar!” “Hey, strawberry!” 
and tried to catch her as she dodged from them. 

Denis she thought a brilliant wit. When he held up her 
pen-knife to Bertie and said: “My dear, look! An edge hke 
a consumptive’s temperature-chart,” Bertie gave a pallid 
smile, but Lliie, intoxicated by all the attention she was 
receiving, leant her head against the wall and wept with 
laughter. 

All went well for two weeks and twt> days, then Denis’s 
mood changed. It changed overnight. One day he spent 
leaning agamst Bertie’s wardrobe telling stories about a 
friend called Edwin who was a tolerable companion so long 
as one could listen, at any time, in any place, to the story 
of his constipation: the next, he was silent at his desk, not 
working on his crossword puzzle, but gazing, head pressed 
to hand, at a sheet of blank paper. When Elite crossed to 
him, as confident as ever, and said; “Denis darling, let me 
decorate the little desk that’s just come in!” Denis replied 
coldlv: “Certainly not.” 

“Oh, Denis!” ' 

Looking over her head, he said to Bertie: “For heaven's 
sake, giv this girl something to do. Don’t let her pester me.” 

This, unlike most of Denis’s shows of aimoyancc, was not 
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good-humoured. All EUic’s dash was gone in a moment. 
Bertie set her to work. He gave his instructions in whispers. 
A mourning chill hung over the studio. 

After a while EUie found courage to whisper to Bertie: 
“What is the matter with Denis?” 

Bertie whispered back: “He is writing a film script.” 

This made Ellie feel a litde better. She had gathered from 
conversations that Denis had once been employed by a film 
unit, but the slump in British films had thrown him out of 
work. It was Bertie’s influence that had found him the 
studio job, but he could not take it seriously. He was waiting 
for the film world to need him again. 

That day, and for the rest of the week, Bcnic received no 
better treatment than Ellie had done. He accepted it in the 
manner of a w fe respectful of her husband's humours. 
He tip-toed about, doing Denis’s work as well as his own, 
and It seemed to EUie he looked rather smug, as though he 
thought it as wcU she should have discovered the realities 
of Denis’s temperaru nt. 

The studio employees were allowed to take off one 
Saturday morning in three. Denis took his tltat week. On 
Monday morning he arrived looking wan and sombre, but 
with head lifted, again aware there w^as an outer world. 
Ellie felt he would now like to be questioned about -■ ’ . 
script, but she was taking no risks. Bertie also kept silenc 
In the middle of the morning Dems crossed over to where 
they were working. There was a long p.visc, then Bertie 
asked with casual gentleness: “How’' it going?” 

Denis shrugged his shoulders. His face was ghostly, his 
eyelids pink. He said: “I’ve given it up.’’ 

Bertie clicked his tongue and sighed: “But why?” Hr 
looked as though all his efforts had been wasted. 

“Unsaleable subject.” 

“What was it about?” 

“'rhe future; push-button w’arfarc; lots of ^ miacs shut up 
in towers madly pusliing buttons to destroy cacli other’s 
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toy cities and aircraft and ships. The ordinary human beings 
going about their ordinary lives, and the little groups of 
loonies who want war isolated, and fuming and pissing 
themselves, and issuing bulletins no one reads, and pre- 
tending to one another they’re important.” 

“In towers,” said Bertie, making a mental effort. “How 
did they get there?” 

“They’ve been put there: perhaps they’re lunatic asylums — 
that’s an idea. The normal human beings ha\c realised at 
last how crazy these power-mad loonies are. They’ve 
collected the lot of them together, stuck them inside and 
fold them to get ^)n with their wars on their own. The rest 
of the world simply goes on living a normal hfc without 
them.” 

“I'm.” 

“Not saleable, eh?” Denis suddenly swung on 1 llie: 
“You wouldn’t go to a film hke that, would you?” 

Ellic blushed with pride that her opimon should he sought, 
“That’s just the sort of film 1 would go to. I altvays go to 
the Classic.” 

“Oh, well!” Denis turned aw’ay. “I might take another 
look at it.” 

Bertie said: “^X'hat you’ve told me is simply an idea. 
VC'here’s the storj'?” 

“There’s plenty’ of story. Think of all the conflicts among 
the button pushers — the estabhshment building, the jealousies 
over promotion, the pretensions, the lies, tte vanities, the 
rows. They imagine they’re the real world, and, of course, 
they’re no longer anything.” 

^rtie said quietly: “Still, that’s not a story.” 

“I suppose it isn’t.” Denis was biting the side of his 
finger-nail; he paused, wry-faced, as though his nail were 
bitter: “Have to think about it.” He wandered back to hi'> 
desk, pulled his newspaper over his manuscript and bent 
over the crossword puzzle. That, so far as Ellie could tell, 
was the end of the film script. 
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Later that day Mrs. Primrose came into the studio and 
talked to Denis for some time. A communication of im- 
portance. Ellie peered anxiously out from her hiding-place. 
When Mrs. Primrose left him, Denis smiled over to the 
others, recovered, apparently, from his creative attack, “A 
new young woman, my dears. A litde playmate for Kilic. 
A brilliant girl — scholarship to the Slade, and such brilliant 
llower designs!” 

“Did you sec them?” asked Bertie. 

“No. I’ll sec them soon enough.” 

On the following Monday morning Miss Nancy Claypole 
started work. She was a tail, thin, bespectacled girl with a 
prudish appearance. Ellie thought she looked even more 
discouraging man ithoda. 

With Miss Qaypole <;n his hands, Denis gazed vaguely 
round the studio, then led her over to a notorious chest-of- 
dniwcrs, a large Edwardian piece on which Bertie had 
refused to waste his talent. 

“There, darling,” said Denis, “This delightful commode 
has been specially reserved for you. It is a genuine Bf'/r hlanche 
and W'hen in the possession of Madame de Montespan was 
one of the sensations de Paris— ot so we’ve been told. It is 
mentioned in the works of Kirchenbaum and is believed i< 
be the very commode in which Napoleon kept his socks.” 
“What am I to do with it?” 

“Oh, just pretty it up. Sprinkle it with forget-me-nots.” 

Ellie, who had watched Miss Claypole’s enuy with a 
certain sulky envy, glanced out now to see how she was 
facing up to Denis’s humour. Denis, seeing Ellie, seized her 
arm — “Here’s our junior, our odd- job girl. She’ll show 
yf>u where everytlting is,” and made his escape. 

Ellie grew red at Denis’s description of her. She could 
not be more than three years junior to this >oung woman. 
Idlie looked at her, smiling grudgingly, and ict the eyes 
of an allv. 
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“What am I to do with this thing?” Miss Claypole asked 
as though she believed Ellie could advise her, “I bet the 
bSte was an elephant.” 

EUie’s eyes widened in admiration at Miss Qaj'polc’s wit, 
and Miss Claypole, conscious of having made an impression, 
started to giggle. Her small, ginger-brown eyes, pin- 
pointed behind spectacles, jigged about, giving her so 
n 'schievous a look that Ellie giggled, too. Ellie did not 
know why Miss Qaypolc was laughing so much, but the 
extraordinary naughtiness of hliss Clav'pole’s expression, 
compared with the propriety of her staid body, her severe 
features, seemed to EUic unbearably funny. She almost 
wept as she laughed. Suddenly the two girls were caught 
up m a madness of giggling. Each time each caught the 
other’s eye, their giggles were renewed: they became con- 
vulsive, wild, almost sick with laughter. 

“Really, girls!” said Bertie. 

Bertie, pained and unamused, seemed to them funnier 
than anuhing else. Miss Claypole said pleadingly: “Oh, 
no!” and Ellie sank to the floor and leant helplessly against 
the chest-of-drawers. Denis raised his head and watched 
them with a mild smile. 

“What w.the joke?” Bertie asked with patient impatience. 

Neither could answ'cr, but, looking affectionately at each 
other, they felt the alliance of their femininity, their girlhood 
and their understanding of each other. They had fallen 
into friendship, immediate and complete. This friendship 
started fully grown; later it was confirmed by the similariti 
of their circumstances. 

Nancy came from Blcckworth, a small Midland town, 
where her father was a bank manager. She had overridden 
her parents’ plan to make her a shortlund-typist and talked 
them into sending her each day, by bus, to a Birmingham 
art school, from there she had taken a scholarship to the 
Slade. The grant that went with it had been so small that 
she had, during her first year in London, to sleep in a hostel 
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cubicle. After that an uncle had made her an allowance and 
she could afford a room of her own. 

Ellie was impressed by Nancy’s scholarship to the Slade. 
Nancy, too, was a unique and remarkable person. Ellie 
asked: “Were you miserable at home?” 

“Not miserable, exactly; just bored. Bleckw'orth wasn’t 
my world.” 

“Nor Eastsca mine.” 

“How lucky we’ve been to escape.” 

“And how did you get into the studio?” 

“My uncle told me to ring Mrs. Primrose. He’d met her 
somewhere. I think she was quite glad to get me. It’s not 
everyone who ran manage on her idea of a salary.” 

Nancy’s salar' was higher than KUic’s: she still had the 
allowance fiom her uncle, but most of her money went on 
the large bed-sittmg-room she rented near South Kensington 
station. It left her as poor as EUic. This fact drew’ them 
closer. They slured »-lie triumphs of economy. 

Nancy went to tin. canteen on her first day and said: 
“Thank God for it.” 

When they' had eaten, she asked; “Do you ever hek your 
plate?” 

“Good heavens, nol” 

“1 do. When I’m hungry'.” Her eyes tLuiced at thi 
victory over respectability, a victory' that went further than 
any of Ellie’s victories. 

Dumbfounded, Ellie asked: “Here? VCould you do it here?” 

“Perhaps not here. The plates don’t look too clean.” 

Faced with the queues, the heaped dishes, the dirty tables, 
the food; entertained by tales of black-bcetles and cord in 
cabbage, Nancy said: “Who cares! It’s cheap.” 

Elbe glowed as she looked at Nancy’s plain, long-featured 
face. Here was a friend and comrade; an equal in daring; a 
girl who had appetite to lick a plate. 

Nancy said: “Even if we’re not paid much, .ve’rc doing 
our own work. I’ve heard of art students washing dishes 
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in hotels, cleaning windows, acting as waiters, sctubbing 
stairs in blocks of flats. Some have even had to go into 
advertising. We can’t complain, really.” 

The girls took to meeting on Saturday evenings. Usually 
they went to the Classic Qncma, but if one or other was 
saving for some necessity of life, they would walk to 
Knightsbridge and look in the lighted window's of shops. 
Soiietimes they went as far as Regent Street. Then they 
would visit an Espresso bar for coffee, talking long after the 
coffee wras drunk, aware that they were grown-up, responsible 
and independent persons who stayed up as late as they 
thought fit. 

On Sundays they would meet in the afternoons and visit 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. When that became over- 
familiar, they went, at the cost of a weekday meal, die long 
bus ride to the British Museum. After that a desire for 
discovery came down on them. They would W'alk, 
late at night, through Tottenham Court Road, Charing Cross 
Road, Shaftesbury Avenue and Soho, defensively, but, when 
the danger was past, congratulating themselves on having no 
such fears as their mothers would have had. 

“The truth is,” said Nancy, “we are natural Londoners.” 

Their evenings together had a quality' of recklessncts that 
kept them in continuous, giggling excitement. At the sight 
of a dark and narrow street, they would say: “I.et’s explore,” 
hoping they were taking a risk. There was no knowing 
what they might do, or see, or discover: or, when tliey later 
talked, their spirits heightened by adventure, how their 
thought might be revolutionised by speech. 

It seemed to EUic that Nancy surprised her more often 
than she surprised Nancy. Nancj’, after all, looked so un- 
likely to surprise. Despite the jigging mischief of her eyes, 
she surprised EUie most by her continual interest in the male 
sex. At the smallest blink from a young man in a cafe or a 
cinema queue, Nancy would flush and grin in delight of the 
chase. 
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Ellie supposed herself aged by experience. How could 
she, who awaited Quintin’s return, be conscious of ordinary 
young men in queues? She longed to tell Nancy she had 
touched the ultimate of experience in such matters, but she 
doubted tlic wisdom of doing so. Nancy might disapprove 
of the ultimate: or, if she approved, she might be envious 
and their friendship suffer from an inequality. 

Here, again, it was Nancy who was to surprise Ellie. It 
was a Saturday night. They had seen at the cinema an old 
film called ‘Maycrling’, then gone to a snack bar for coffee. 
Ellie, wrapped still in the fogs of romantic tragedy, of iUicit 
but enduring love, of snow-bound palaces, of luxury and 
death, f[.)rg(^t Nancy’s presence and let her head droop and 
her eyes swim w'^’h tears. 

“Who was he?” Nancy asked. She allowed herself four 
cigarettes a day and had just lit the last of them. 

JPilie gulped. After a moment of snuffling into her 
handkerchief and pretcading to blow her nose, she said, 
husky but defiant: “Who was who?’' 

“Whotver you’re mooning over.” 

Ellie, able to look up at last, caught the glint of Nancy's 
mocking c)c. “Come on, now,” said Nancy. “Did you go 
the whole hog?” 

Ellie’s lips parted: she blushed more in astoiucLment titan 
guilt. “Wliy? Didjvu? Ever?” 

“Of course. Lots of times.” While Nancy’s thin, soft 
mouth stretched complacently, her eyes showed their triumph 
at Ellie’s surprise. “What did you think?” 

“1 didn’t think,” Ellie untruthfully murmured. She 
looked down again, ashamed that her own experience had 
been so slight. After a long silence, having swallowed back 
her tears, she said: “There was someone, but I’m afraid it’s 
all over now. He said he wouldn't be able to see me for 
some time.” 

“And you haven’t heard from him since?” 

“No.” 
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“Hahl Trying out some new female. Trying to keep 
you in reserve.” 

“Oh no!” Ellie grew pale at the thought. “It couldn’t 
be that.” And yet, what else could it be? 

“Forget about him,” said Nancy. 

“I am forgetting about him,” Ellie said meekly. When 
she could, she smiled and said: “Tell me about yours.” 

'‘Oh, I could never be bothered mooning after just one. 
I hke lots.” 

“Goodness! And have you someone now?” 

“Not exactly now. At the moment, as a matter of fact. 
I’m bored with men. I was thinking onlv tonight how much 
nicer it is to ha\e a woman friend. Don’t you think wc 
have much more fun together, enjoying things, saying what 
w’c think, being free, instcail of each trailing around panderinc; 
to the vanitv of some stupid man w’ho expects you to he 
grateful because he buys you sardines on toast?” 

Elbe’s eyes widened and shone: her checks glowed as she 
considered how they W’cre constantly amazing each other 
with the originality of their ideas, the breadth of their 
concepts. She said: “You’re absolutely right.” 

Nancy gazed at Elbe. From pleasurable emotion, she 
gbstened pink a.s a peony, her eyes were no more than 
intense sparks behind their spectacles, and at last, as though 
her heart were breaking open with a fact she could no longer 
suppress, she said: “I have a rich uncle in the country. Not 
far from London.” 

“Have you?” Elbe was not certain what was expected 
of her. 

“Next time he asks me for a week-end, would you bke to 
come with me?” 

“But I’d love to.” 

Elbe was surprised Nancy could have any doubt about it, 
but later she began to suspect Nancy’s doubt was of her own 
wisdom ill inviting her. As time passed and the invitation 
was not repeated Elbe began to fear that, bke the hot buttered 
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scones, it would disappear altogether. She kept it in view 
by asking, whenever there was an opening, questions about 
Nancy’s rich uncle. 

She learnt he was called Tom Claypole; his house called 
Qopals. The eldest of a large family of brothers and sisters, 
he done had been sent to a university. When he had taken a 
degree at Oxford, he went to London, wrote occasionally to 
his mother, but came home only once, to attend her funeral. 

“He just despised the lot of them,” said Nancy, “and I’m 
not surprised. Sometimes my aunts would go to London 
to shop or see a matinee. At first they used to ring him up 
and get invited to lunch, but he always had other people at 
the same time so that he wouldn’t have to talk to them. They 
got awfully offended and stopped seeing him, but they found 
out all they coda about bin.. They were always telling 
their friends how he’d made money and married into a 
county family. I can’t tell you how ghastly my relatives are.” 

' Mine would be, too. if I had any.” 

“I made un my nand that when I came t<- London I 
would look him up and let Itim see how different 1 am.” 

“And what happened?” 

“It took me ages to track him down. He’d retired and 
gone *0 live in the country. He lives alone. His wife is 
dead.” 

“And you went to Gopals? — the place you thought we 
might visit?” 

“Yes.” 

They were walking in Kensington Gardens. They walked 
tw’o hundred yards in silence before Nancy said impetuously: 
“Look here! If I take you down there you must promise 
you won’t vamp him.” 

“Vamp himi” Ellic was astounded. “Vamp him, for 
goodness sake! Why, you said he’s nearly a hundrvd.” 

“Yes, but he’s rich as well.” 

"Nofuyr 

Nancy glanced sideways at Ellie, then said contritely: 
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“Well, Fvc suffered . . She glanced again and said: “I’m 
sorry. I should have known you were different. But he’s 
susceptible.” 

“Do you mean he’s a menace?” 

“Goodness, no. He’s terribly old-fashioned. You even 
have to go carefully with lipstick. As for . . . well, if you 
ever let him know you’d . . .” 

"As though I would!” 

“Well, don’t! And the next time he invites me. I’ll ring 
him and ask if I can take you there with me.” 


5 

Tom Ci.Aypoi.E’s invitation to Nancy came in early March 
when winter was breaking and the cool brilliance of spring 
lighting the cvemng streets. Tom was willing that Namv 
should bring her new friend. He asked for I^ic s address 
and sent her a separate invitation. To Nancy he sent thttr 
railway tickets. 

Denis agreed they could take their free Saturday together. 
They left on Friday evening. Passmg from the clutter of 
London toahe country horizon, they saw, among th plaad 
and spacious curves of the Chiltcrns, bursting tree buds and 
hawthorns sprat cd with white. Primroses opened in safety 
on the railway banks and the sunset still lingered at six 
o’clock. 

EUie said: “Wliat will happen to us this year? What will 
we do? Who wiU we meet?” 

“We may get married.” 

“I don’t suppose I’ll ever marry. Quintin is married 
already and his wife won’t divorce him.” 

“That’s an old story.” 

This was no time to argue with Nancy. lillic, alight with 
spring and the visit ahead, put Quintin from her and so 
concentrated on her good fortune at meeting Nancy that she 
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said: “How lucky it was you who came to the studio!” and 
she might have flung her arms round her friend had the 
lights not come on suddenly and made her self-conscious. 

As soon as the sun slid below the horiaon, darkness fell. 
When they arrived, they stepped out into a cold sharper 
than mid-winter. Above the station, with its two little oil 
lamps, rose the deep, surprising blue of the country sky. A 
shadow on the platform approached the girls and touched 
a cap. 

Nancy at once took on the manner of the employing class. 
She smiled down on the little chauffeur and said with polished 
cordiality: “Good evening. Partridge. Very nice to see you 
again.” 

“Very nice to re- vou, miss,” said Partridge. 

Under the first lamp, Nancy winked at Ellie. As they sat 
on the broad, pneumatic back scat of Tom Clat-pole’s car, 
she wliispcred: “You wait till dinner. I bet there’ll be at 
least grouse,” 

Gopals, wh ‘n the hcaiilamps picked it out of tne darkness, 
showed 'white, a low-built, weather-boarded house in colonial 
style, over the front of which a climbing-rose ran like a plan 
of the nervous system. The door opened as they arrived. 
From le hall came a red-golden glow as from the heart of 
a fire. Ellie, passing from the night cold into warmth, as 
into safety, was touched suddenly as though by a memory 
of some past happiness, acutely sweet. She groped in her 
mind to account for it but could find nothing. She was 
distracted by the appearance of Tom Claypole, who came 
from a room to greet them. 

He took Ellie's hand and lotiked intently into her face: 
“How kind of you to visit an old man!” 

“How kind of you to let m* come.” After a moment she 
thought to add: “Besides, you’re not old.” 

His face broke into a smile. He patted her hand ap- 
provingly. 

The girls had been given adjoining rooms that shared a 
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balcony. The housekeeper, Mrs. Fitton, moved between 
the rooms, simpering, giving EUie inquisitive and critical 
glances that sent her at last out on to ^e balcony to await 
the woman’s departure. There was silence like cosmic 
silence. She held her breath and felt the silence, filled with 
tenderness for the countryside lying about her like a dark- 
furred creature, asleep, wild but gentle. 

Suddenly she burst in through Nancy’s door and said: 
“How wonderful it is, the country!” 

“But you can’t see it.” 

“I mean the silence. The smell and the silence.” 

The drawing-room at Clopals was curtained against the 
night. The area around the tire, to which three arm-chairs 
had been tlrawn, was screened into a small stronghold of 
comfort. A buder’s table, put down among the chairs, 
held decanters and glasses. When the girls came down, 
Tom pouted them sherry, then, sitting back wdth his cigar, 
he said to I'.llie: 

‘T hope, my dear, jou will find it tolerable here. Wc are 
not at ^ grand. It is a small household. I’ve only the 
Fittons and Partridge to look after me: but they manage, 
they manage. Food simple but good; that sort of thing.” 

Ellie tepliod that the house and everything about it seemed 
to her wonderful. VC'hilc To.m questioned Nancy about her 
work in the studio, Elbe, with some caution, looked about 
her. She was willing to admire these surroundmgs, but not to 
seem unused to them. Beside her, where she sat on one side 
of the fireplace, the firelight glanced over the brass and 
tortoise-shell framework of a glass cabinet. It held a collec- 
tion of figures that minced and gesticulated like the figures 
Bertie drew — valuable, no doubt, but they meant nothing 
to her. On the lowest shelf, leaping like spray in the moving 
light, was a cluster of white coral. It saddened her, set 
there, so far from its own sea. She felt the pang of the 
deserter. 

“And vou also work in this studio?” Tom asked Elbe. 
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“They only let me do ‘antiquing’.” 

“ ‘Antiquing’l Dear me! No deception intended? Is it 
hard work?” 

“No, it’s fun. I enjoy it.” EUic started to laugh. “One 
day I was ‘antiquing’ a wardrobe; I was working inside it. 
The paint was new, of course, and the smell was so strong 
that everj’thing went black and I fell out on to the floor.” 

‘‘Bless my soul! That doesn’t seem to me work for a 
young lady.” 

“But I love it.” Ellie was suddenly afraid that Tom might 
protest to Mrs. Primrose. “We’re lucky to be doing our own 
work,” she said. “We’re lucky to be there.” 

hllie looked at Nancy. Nancy, sitting with her feet 
under her, smiled and W'as complacently silent, watching 
her uncle and tnewd as though conscious of being the 
begetter of all that passed between them. 

When they went in to dinner, I'.llic noticed the fire at the 
otlier end of the drawing-room. It burnt there all by itself, 
picking out the gilt of picture frames and tl^e spines of 
books, forming a genial little w'orld diat no one troubled to 
inhabit. There was a log fire in the hall and another in the 
dining-room. There had been fires in each of the girls’ 
bedro-ms. Ellie contemplated this extravagance with 
wonder. At first she was disturbed by it, ther it seemed 
it should be: ‘For goodness sake,’ she told herself, ‘let 
us have fires everj'where.’ For a moment she exulted over 
the cheeseparing life of Eastsca; she felt angry wfith her 
mother, who had never secured for herself the warmth of 
w'calth: then her anger collapsed, leaving her silent and 
guilty as Fitton took aw'ay the soup plates and cut up two 
roast chickens. 

Nancy grumbled skinislily: “And I betted Ellie it would 
be grouse.” 

Tom turned on her w'ith unexpected irritation: “My dear 
grouse! At this time of the year?” 

Nancy made a comical face, but Tom was not appeased: 
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“If you wish to be accepted among civilised people, my 
dear, you must learn not to make these ridiculous mistakes.” 

“Won’t do it again.” 

“I hope not.” 

Tom looked at Elite and, meeting her worried gaze, 
smiled, relaxing, and ordered Fitton to open another bottle 
of Meursault-Pctrieres. 

bli said to Ellie; “A rather nice burgundy, don’t you 
think? Unfortunately I’ve come to the end of the ’47.” 

“I think myself,” said Ellic, quoting Quintin with an air, 
“that the *50 is just as good.” 

Tom leant tow’ards her: “You may be right,” he nodded 
gravely, his small black eyes bright with amusement. 

Ellie drank off her glass and let it be refilled, but alreadv 
there was a division between herself and the material world. 
She was beginning to float on that sea of exalted benevolence 
she had almost forgotten since Quintin had ceased to take 
her out to dinner. An old sense of luxury and ease pervaded 
her, but she refused a third glass. 

Slowly, w’ith the intent appreciation of a man used to 
dining alone, Tom drank most of the second bottle himself. 
The conversation was still restrained. Ellie, when Tom 
looked in her'direction, smiled but had little To say. 

With a hint of aggression in her tone, Nancy asked: “Has 
Maxine been down lately?” 

Tom replied in an off-hand way: “^'cs, a couple of weeks 
ago.” 

“How is she?” 

“Very well. Very w'ell indeed.” He fidgeted with his glass. 

When the girls withdrew to the main room, Ellic asked: 
“Who is Maxine?" 

“Ah’.” said Nanc)' as she poured the coffee. “You may 
well ask.” She looked dramatically severe. “She was — 
mark you —a friend of yours truly. I knew her at the Shidc. 
She was quite a bit older than me but we had digs near one 
another in Gower Street and w’e gradually got pally. 1 
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thought she was a wonder in those days. I wanted to show 
her off to Tom. I brought her here — and she just annexed 
him.” 

“How?” 

“I don’t know. She made a set at him: he loved it. After 
we’d been down once or twice, he invited her but not me. 
Then she brought down her cousin. Erica, who was looking 
for a house in the.se parts. Erica didn’t cut much ice, of 
course: Tom’s not interested in married girls. But she lives 
iti the village now and she’s always ringing up. She keeps 
a look-out for Maxine. She lets her know everything. If 
Tom’s unwell, Maxine’s down like a shot. If she knew you 
w'cre here, she’d try and winkle you out like a pin. That's 
our Maxic.” 

The telephone rang in the h.ill. 

“There!” said Nancy. 

“But why all this? Wliat do they want with Tom? Surely 
he’s too old . . .” 

“Oh yes. Too old be a nuisance. It’s ju. t a Beautiful 
Friendship. Maxine has her c\e on the cash.” 

“She thinks he’ll leave it to her?” 

“He’ll leave it to someone.” 

“V hy not to you? You’re his niece.” 

Nancy’s colour heightened. She looked down at tin 
carpet, but said only: “I’ll never get anything. I can’t go ori 
doing and saying the right thing for long enough.” 

When Tom joined them, Ellic saw him as though a new 
dimension had been added to him. He was not merely a 
human being: he w’as a rich man, aware of the power of his 
money; generous to those witliin the area of his power: 
perhaps less generous to those outside it. 

Fitton added a brandy der.\nter and liqueurs to the tray 
by the fire. 

Tom said to Hliie: “Well, young lady? Creme dc Mcntlie, 
I suppose?” 

“I prefer green Chartreuse.” 
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“Indeed!” Tom raised his brows approvingly. 

“It’s a much nicer colour.” 

This entertained him as it might once have entertained 
Quintin. EUie felt a Uttle of the elation she had felt with 
Quintin when he had laughed so much in acknowledgement 
of her wit, making her feel no commonplace, temporary 
partner in this game, but a natural player. .She had had 
SOI' e opinion of herself in those days. For goodness sake, 
was she not someone? Where had her brilhance gone? 

As the Chartreuse added to the warmth of the wine, her 
confidence picked itself up. Couldn’t she defeat a dozen 
Maxines? She leant towards Tom, smelling about him the 
scent of cigars and a bttle seiurnt-ss of wmc: the scent, u 
seemed to her, of an earlier, richer generation. 

She said; “You know, tou look like an hdwardian roue.” 

“Dear me!” He smirked into his brandy glass. “1 suppOK* 
to vou young things I’m |ust a period piece^” 

“You’re a darling,” said FJJie. 

She put out her hand and touched the garnet -coloured 
velvet of his frogged smoking-iacket. As her hand moved 
away, he caught it and held it a moment, then let it slide 
from him. His smile surprised her. Disconcerted, she 
retreated intd the depths of her chair and made no further 
moves that evemng. 


6 

Next morning the girls had the little breakfast-room to 
themselves. Tom took his breakfast in bed. When Nancy 
was suting there alone, Tom usuallv spent the morning in 
his room. With mischievous smiles, Nancy predicted that 
he would this day make an early appearance. 

The breakfast room overlooked the great lawn ihat 
dropped in a long, slow slope down to a stream. Bejond 
this rose the boundary woods that tossed, stormy black. 
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against a wet sky. Here and there in the grass a few daffodils 
were opening. They, too, tossed in the wind, yellow as 
yellow light in the grey, gusty, bitter brightness of the 
morning. To one side, hiding most of the Partridges’ 
cottage, three trees stood dark and stiff-boughed, their 
foliage lifted about them like iron wings. 

“What are they?” 

“Cedars.” 

fUlie looked out at them as she ate, content that she had 
added cedars to her experience of the world. 

The fires were alight in the drawing-room. Three french 
windows, opening on to the lawn, quivered in the up- 
roarious wind. Ellic gazed longingly into the unexplored 
garden, but Nat'''’ said: “Not today. Let’s be comfortable 
w’hilc we have the chance.” 

When, about eleven o’clock, Tom appeared, he said: 
“Have )ou shown Kllic my roses?” 

“I shouldn’t have t^.ought there was anvthing to show.” 

“( )f course there is. ' I le turned from Nancy with scornful 
impatience and called Hllie over to a portfolio-holder. “I 
have a few prints and water-colours of roses here. What do 
you think of that? ‘The Celsiana Rose’.” 

She peered into the faded silver-pink of the petals, the 
faded silver-green of the leaves, then took the drawing ov- 
to the light and looked again. 

“Shall we go and sec them?” 

“I’d love to see them.” 

“Not me,” said Nancy, “I’ll stay by the fire.” 

When Ellic came downstairs dressed for out-of-doors, she 
found Tom waiting in the hall. His fur-lined greatcoat of 
Donegal tweed reached to his ankles: his tweed cap had 
car-flaps: he carried a .)nootii.g-stick. 

lillie had imagined they were about to visit a hot-house 
where roses bloomed all the year round. Instead she was 
taken beyond the cedars to an arrangement jf rose-beds, 
grey-earthed and exposed. Here, standing in a wind that 
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turned as it blew, tugging her clothes this way and that, 
spattering rain in her face, she wondered why the rose-shoots 
did not shrink back into the stem. 

Tom, propped by his shooting-stick, ignored the edgy 
wind, the blae, changing sky, the sting of the tain’s attack, 
and gazed at his roses with love. 

“Look there! Aren’t they pr’y?” 

rUie, following his outstretched hand on which the 
blotched and yellow skin was wrinkled like an old glove, 
peered down at the spiny wood. Yes, leaves, tightly wrapped 
but green, their outer edges curling back, had broken fourth 
like httlc sweet-pokes made of jade. 

“The rose,” said Tom, “is white and flat hkc a gardenia. 
Here is a red one of the same order, Roscraie do I’Hax. 
Vi'hen one of the old p()Cts hkened a girl’s lips to a rose, he 
meant, don’t you know', this sort of rose. Now'adays, girls 
looking as they do, he’d no doubt mean one of those new' 
hybrid-teas coloured hke a boiled lob.stcr.” He gave Filic’s 
bps a swift, critical glance and, seeming satisfied by what he 
saw', returned to his rose-bed. He moved round it slowlv. 
As he went, he talked of roses — burgundy-coloured, bloomed 
like velvet; roses grey-mauve like ussue-paper, purple at the 
heart; the Zepherine Drouhin, the thornless rose, as pink as 
pink china; the Jaune Desprez coloured hkc an apricot; 
blush roses, moss roses, musk roses . . . 

EUic, catching her breath against the onslaught of the wmd, 
thought of the summer, the mild air of June, the branches 
w'eightcd with roses. She was filled with longing — hut for 
whom? There was only one name in her mind. She said to 
herself: ‘I will not think of him,’ but of w'hom else could 
she think? 

Tom straightened himself uneasily: “Ahl Uml” he said, 
“My lumbago putting me through the hoops.” He pressei! 
a hand into his back and, looking at her w'ind-whipped 
cheeks, sajd: 

“You ate hkc a rose yourself.” 
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She protested, rather crossly: “Oh no. I’m ugly.” 

“Sillyl” He drew out a silk handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes and blew his nose. “You’re quite a little beauty, you 
know.” 

She did not believe it. She would have chosen another 
face. She said: "No one at Eastsea ever thought so.” 

Tom laughed. He raised his face to the sky: “Bit dicky 
overhead. Still, care to risk a stroll?” 

He took her arm. They went down through a shrubbery 
sheltered by a wall of laurel. Ellie burnt with the remem- 
brance that she had been called a beauty. Though she could 
not believe it, she could not resist asking; “When you said 
I was quite a beauty, did you mean it? Or were you pulling 
my leg?” 

Tom squeezed ncx arm lightly. “Don’t }*ou have any 
doubts about yourself, my dear. I still have an eye for 
beauty even though Tm only an old materialist with one foot 
in the grave.” 

“Really a materiaLbi^ Do you mean you don’t believe in 
any sort of a next world?” 

“Not in any sort. We’re just machines. When we're 
worn out, we’re done for: thrown away: finished: kapiii." 
He made a gesture of finality, but Ellie was too concerned 
to leave matters there. 

She said: “Don’t you ever fttl immortal?” 

She glanced a.skance at him, seeing at the same time his 
age and his unbeh'ef. Because he thought himself moral, 
he seemed to her a clay man, the dubt of mortality lying in 
the folds of his skin. It was almost as though he had about 
him an aura of decay. Repelled, she would have moved 
from him if he had not held her arm: yet she felt compassion 

“But haven’t you ev'ir been in love?” she asked. 

“Of course.” He was slightly impatient of the question. 
“You must surely know that a man of my age has been in 
love many times,” He sighed, and after a Ion oause added: 
“Many, many times.” 
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“And even then you did not feel inamortal?” 

He laughed: “Even less than usual.” 

She wanted to ask if he were not afraid to die, but the 
question seemed too cruel. After reflecting for some 
moments, she said simply: “T am sure I am inunortal,” 

“I envy your conviction. I am afraid I cannot emulate it.” 

The djty remoteness of his voice silenced Hllie for so long 
thi I he started to speak, as though to make amends: “As 
you grow old, don’t you know, your ideas change. When I 
was young, I used to plot against death — how I might live to 
be a hundred or more. Or I used to think that, with all the 
scientific discoveries, tlie world progressing as it seemed to 
be, some means of defeating age and death would be found 
long before I became old. My father often said: ‘Ah, my 
boy, we’re on the brink of great discoveries. There will Ix' 
wondrous changes. I won’t live to sec them, but you will.’ 
I used to think how fortunate I was. Now I realise hfc 
changes: it doesn’t improve.” 

“Oh, I don’t knowl” said lillie. “Rationing stopped.” 

‘■Rationing!” Tom threw back his head and gave a bark 
of laughter. “That didn’t last long.” 

“Long enough. I didn’t remember not having it. When 
mother said ‘flwcets weren’t rationed before the war!’ I could 
scarcely believe her. But then, I didn’t believe in ‘before 
the war’ either. I thought the war w'as permanent, like the 
Gov'crnment or the town council or the rates, or one of the 
other things people grumble abtjut.” 

“VX'hat a baby!” Tom’s arm weighed heavily on Ellie as 
they walked down the slope between the trees. He moved 
stiffly, trying to hide his age and keep his shoulders square. 
“\X‘e all grow old,” he said. “I’ve grown old, just as my 
father did. Indeed, at my age, he looked a lot younger than 
I do. There’s no need to envy the young. It’s all over too 
quickly. Ah!” He shook his head. “You’re eighteen'-' 
Nineteen.'' When I was eighteen it seemed we were reaching 
the Golden Age. Horror, cruelty, injustice — all those things 
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were being left behind.” He turned his head and looked 
directly into Ellie’s face: “Was it a great shock to you to 
discover the present is no better than the past?” 

“1 don’t think so. I grew up during the war. I didn’t 
expect much.” 

“So you’ve no cause for complaint?” 

“I’m not complaining.” EUie raised her chin a little. ‘ I 
think I’m jolly lucky.” 

“Do you read the newspapers?” 

“Not often. Denis docs, at the studio. He says we’re 
just waiting for it.” 

“For what?” 

“The bomb, of course.” 

Tom stared at her a moment, then laughed in his throat. 
“Yes, ejuite so! The bomb! ' 

They had come to the end of the shrubbery and, as the 
trees parted, they could see the wet sky lifting like a canopy 
to reveal the wet light of the west. As it brightened, the 
day changed from v '.iter into spring. 

Tom, looking about him with a gratified expression, said: 
“Dear me, yes, the bomb! Not much future after that!” He 
smiled into himself, but suddenly turned to Ellie and 
seemed concerned for her: he squeezed her arm again. 
“Surely you don’t worry' about atom bombs?” 

“Hydrogen bombs!” KUie automatically corrected hn. . 
“No, I hardly ever give them a thought. Besides, they’re a 
sort of insurance against getting old and not marrj-ing and 
having no money and perhaps dying alone of siarv-ation in 
a basement, the way old people do. I just tell myself: 
‘Don’t worry, we’ll all be dead long before that happens’.” 

“Upon my soul!” Tom stared at her, astounded. “Do 
you mean to tell me 1 1 vat’s the way young people look at life 
these days?” 

“Of course not. Only when they stop to think about it — 
and how often is that?” 

“You’re a frivolous lot.” Tom spoke scverch but smiled 
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as he spoke. “Follow my example, my deat. When I was at 
the ’varsity I did two things: I opened a deposit account and 
I took out a subscription to Tbe Times’* 

EUie laughed. “I read a lot,” she said, “1 borrow every- 
thing I can get from the library. When I read Defoe or 
Dickens, I think ‘Things aren’t so bad now.’ If I read the 
papers, I might think they are ■worse.” 

T( m squeezed her arm. “Quite a fresh little mind,” he 
said and, moving his hand down her arm, he squeezed her 
fingers; “Cold fingers! Here!” He stopped anci pulled 
from his pocket a pair of rabbit-lined gloves: “Put these on.” 

As her liands sunk into the fur, she was touched by his 
kindness. She thought that a girl might marry' for kindness 
and count herself lucky, but there was not much ardour in 
the thought. 

Taking her arm again, Tom smiled into her face and said: 
“You’ll think I’m a bit quizzy, but — you asked rryc if I’d 
ever been in love. You didn’t tell me whether you had.” 

Startled, EUie gave him a guilty look, blushed and said; 
“No.” 

“Young woman, do you see any green in my eye?” 

Not understanding the question, EUie looked into his 
smaU, black eyes, saw he was laughing and laughed herself. 

He seemed satisfied. As they walked down to the stream, 
he said: “A warm, sympathetic nature Uke yours cannot help 
being attracted by the opposite sex, but I am sure you arc 
not the sort of girl to do anything foolish.” 

I'Uic truthfully replied that she did not think she was. 

By the stream, Tom took liis arm from EUlic’s and paused 
to wipe the wind-tears from his eyes. EUie was glad to be 
released from him. She deliberately went where Tom would 
not wish to go — down through the long grass where prim- 
roses, each as large as half-a-crown, had reached the air on 
the end long, hairy, water-pale stems. Here there were 
larches. Sheltered and river fed, they were putting out 
their first fur of green. She puUcd a branch down, the colour 
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flashing with electric brilliance as it brushed her check. She 
breathed in a scent of citron sweetness, so pungent that her 
eyes filled with tears. She whispered: “Quintin.” 

Tom called her: “You’ll get your shoes soaked.’’ 

Reluctantly, she let the branch go. When she reached 
Tom she said: “The larch smeUs of spring.” 

“No doubt. Everything smells of spring.” 

Perhaps he was annoyed at being left. Contritely, Elbe 
slipped her arm through his: he smiled. As they turned to 
walk back to the house, he gazed into her face with an 
affection tlut was near tenderness. 

Nancy said as they entered through the central french 
wind<jw: “Maxine rang. She’s coming here this afternoon.” 
Her glance at EUie said: T told you so.’ 

Tom was msturbed: he lilied liis arm so that Elbe’s hand 
slipped away. “Is she now?” he said, speaking nert'ously 
as though there were a d(jzcn things he must do and he did 
i.ot know on which to start: 'I’d better sec Mrs. Fitton.” 

Nancy said: “I’m told Mrs. Fitton. She said: ‘Miss 
Maxine’s room is always ready’.” 

“Yes. Y’es, it is.” He glanced about him, distracted 
Cf)nipletely now' from his interest in Elbe. Suddenly he 
began to hurry from the room. “I suppose she’ll remember 
to put a light to Maxie’s lire.” 

Nancy, looking after him, nodded significantly: 
see!” she said. 

At luncheon Tom looked out from his { icoccupation to 
.say: “I know’ you girls arc great ones for seeing a picture on 
Saturday evenings. I thought tonight w'e might go to tlic 
little cinema. Ht)W would you bke that?” 

Nancy asked w'liich film was showing. Fitton was sem 
to find the local paper The name of the film meant nothing 
to them; no one showed enthusiasm. Tom’s question was 
left unanswered. Indeed, Tom seemed too clistracted to 
remember, when a few minutes had passed, . tt the subject 
had been discussed at all. As soon as luncheon was over. 
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he said he would rest in his room. He spoke like a man 
preparing for a difficult time ahead. 

While they drank coffee alone, Nancy said: “I’m blest if 
I’m waiting here to .welcome her. We’ll go for a walk and 
come back late for tea.” 

The pall over the sky had thinned: the light fell more 
richly, giving an illusion of warmth. They walked for a 
lonj. way, skirting the ploughed, chocolate-coloured fields 
where the white-flowered blackthorns were singled out 
from anonymous hedgerows. The sun broke through as the 
girls returned up the lawn. At the sudden brilliance, the 
certainty of spring, they started running, laughing t<* one 
another, Maxine forgotten until thc\ burst into the drawing 
room and fr>und her sitting there with Tom. 

She was sitting in the chair where Hilie had sat the night 
before. She gave Nancy a faint smile of recognition but 
seemed not to notice that LUie was with her. 

“So you’re back,” said Tom with some annoyance. “1 
was about to ting for Fitton to take the tea away.” 

“We went for a long, healthy walk.” 

“Did you! Um. I've told you before, Nancy, that I prefer 
you to stay inside Clopals. I’m responsible for you girls 
while you are'hcre.” 

“1 forgot.” Nancy spoke without apology. “Can 1 cut 
this chocolate cake?” 

“It’s there to be cut. Mrs. Fitton wdll bring you fresh tea.” 

Tom gave Elbe a look of piqued interest. She realised 
they had regained his attention by their independent action. 
He wanted to keep them about him, to possess their interest, 
to know them dependent. He said to Maxine: “You have 
not met Ellie before?” 

When Ellic looked round she found Maxine was observing 
her. Without smiling or moving, Maxine said: “How do 
you do?” then lifted her face as though absorbed in thoughts 
remote from anything about her. 

Lolling in her chair, one arm drooping over her head. 
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she looked to Ellic like one of those jointed figures that 
display clothes. She lolled — ^but stiffly. Her legs were 
stretched out, crossed at the ankles as though to show to 
advantage her expensive shoes. All her clothes looked 
expensive, glossy, new. 

“Where ffld you go?” Tom asked. Nancy described their 
walk. 

When EUie looked at Maxine again, she saw Maxine’s eyes 
fixed critically on her hair as though she were seeking some 
point on which to disparage it. She herself was dark- 
haired. Her eyes were dark brown, the large, clear eye- 
balls very white, so that they reminded EUie of those china 
eggs used to tnck hens. 

Ellie had im''r’ined she would find herself outfaced by a 
vivacious and dominating beauty. Instead, Maxine w'as not 
even much of a beauty. She had a strong, fuU-bosomed 
figure, but her features were set in heavy checks joined by a 
heavy chin that gave her face a fleshy look. WhUc the girls 
ate tea, she lolled ti.crc, inert and silent, yet she outfaced 
them with her silence. They were all changed by her 
presence; Tom most of all. He no longer gave Ellie warm, 
admiring glances: no longer implied, by the deference of his 
manner, that she was a privileged and exceptional guest. 
Instead he kept his face turned from her. 

W'hen, some time after six, Tom was called to the telephone, 
Maxine, left alone with the girls, looked at Nancy and said: 
“So you two are off to the cinema?” 

“Are we?” Nancy looked at Elite and began to rise as 
though, if Maxine wished it, she would be off to the cinema 
that very minute. 

Ellie kept her seat. She said: “I thought we were aU going. 

“Oh!” Maxine sti etched her muscles without moving 
her position. “I get enough of cinemas in town.” 

“We would not want to go without Tom,” said Ellie. 
“After aU, we came here to see him.” 

Tom entered the room as she was speaking. Erica was 
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on the telephone, he said: she wished to speak to Maxine. 

Maxine began by moving slowly, then suddenly was out of 
the chair and crossing the room with an alert, swinging walk 
that seemed the walk of an altogether different person. As 
the door closed after her, Tom bent towards EUie and asked: 
“What was that? The cinema? 1 like to see a picture now 
and then. Shall we go?” 

‘ ’f you come, too.” 

“Very well, then.” 

Maxine’s conversation on the telephone took some time. 
When she returned, Tom said: “I think, my dear, wc might 
all go to the cinema.” 

“Oh no!” Maxine’s brows met darklv over the bridge 
of her fine, straight nose. She threw herself back in her 
chair as though too much were being asked of her. 

“If you do not feel up to it, of course . . .” Tom spoke 
with a rather cool solicitude that seemed to bring Maxine 
to her senses. 

She sat up, smiling, and said; “If you want to go, dear, of 
course I’ll come.” 

It was arranged that they should cat sandwiches, go carh 
to the cinema and return for a late supper. Maxine accepted 
these arrangements with a bland, bored smile. EJlie, feeling 
she had scored a point on Nancy’s behalf, began to chatter 
about Denis Plumlcy, who had written film scripts for a 
famous unit in the days before tlie slump in British films. 
Denis, she said, lived only to return to script- writing. She 
described his frequent cry at the studio: “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” and his crtjssword puy.zle which he tried to solve 
in under ten minutes, after which successful solution he was 
bored because he had nothing else to do. 

“And he says terribly witty things,” said Hllic. 

“Indeed?” Tom smiled a smile of unbelief. “What has 
he said t’'at has particularly impressed you?” 

Maxine closed her eyes, excluded but seeming to wish for 
nothing else. 
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“He’s always saying things that impress me.” Ellie looked 
round the room in an attempt to catch her own wonder at 
Denis’s wit. She breathed at last: “You know . . . well, you 
know T. S. Eliot?” 

Tom, restraining himself, nodded gravely. 

“Well, I always thought everyone thought Eliot so 
frightfully good, no one would dream of criticising him. 
But Denis criticises him.” 

“Um. And what docs he say about Mr. Eliot?” 

“He says . . .” Ellie, remembering what Denis had said, 
started to laugh: it was some time before she could speak 
again. “Denis went to Eliot’s plays — I’ve only read them, of 
course, but Denis saw all of them. He was talking about 
Eliot’s humour, and he said Eliot was like someone up from 
the country uncertain about tipping, and so does it very 
punctiliously, very exactly, putting the money down on the 
table and nodding to the waiter. ‘That is the tip, you know'’, 
and with Eliot it is: ‘'I'hat is the humour, you know’.” 

Tom gave a little chout of surprised laugnter: “That’s 
quite good, and true. And true.” 

Encouraged, FJlic recalled more of Denis’s remarks that, 
as she read her way through the public library, were be- 
coming more comprehensible to her. Wliile Ellie talked, 
Maxine became sunken so deeply into her bLck silence in' 
Tom could not help but notice it. Aware of his power among 
the girls, he began to withdraw his attention from Ellie and 
bestow it upon Maxine. When the sandwiches arrived, he 
offered the plate first to her. 

“You’re very quiet, my dear.” 

“Am I?” She spoke as though half-asleep. She stirred 
lazily, hiding resentment under an ait of lethargy. She 
smiled, but it wras an injured smile. Tom frowned down on 
her as though his affection were, at that moment, being 
unwillingly dragged towards her: then, suddenly intimate 
and anxious, he bent over her: 

“How about a little b. and s., eh?” 
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“\'ou know I never touch spirits.” 

“Oh! Oh!” 

She jerked herself upright and began patting her hair. 
Her irritation escaped into her voice: “Really, Tom! I don’t 
mind the odd gin, of course, but . . •” 

“Odd! What’s odd about gin?” 

She gave him a look of naked exasperation which, almost 
at oiice, she covered with a smile. 

Tom coaxed her: “Just a little one.” He put his hand on 
the decanter. 

She started “Definitely . . .” then corrected herself as 
though the word were a bad habit; “Grrtainly not. Bad for 
the complexion.” 

sherry, then. That’s harmless enough.” He poured her 
a glass of Amontillado. “I'llic here likes very dry sherrj,” 
he said. “She has a most cultivatcil taste.” He smiled down 
on Ellie as though they shared a secret. She returned his 
smile but looked away, become shy, war\', unwilling to join 
in this game. 

They drove the three miles to the village cinema with 
Tom beside Partridge and the three girls silent on the back 
seat. Maxine remained silent until the return journey, when 
Ellie, feeling in some way responsible for the evening, said: 
“I’m afraid it was a pretn* awful film.” 

“I enjoyed it.” Maxine’s tone reproved EUie’s ingratitude 
and discourtesy. She leant forv'ard and put her hand on 
Tom's shoulder: “Thank you, dear, it was sweet of you to 
take us.” 

T<^m patted the hand on his shoulder. He said: “I’m glad 
someone enjoyed the evening.” 

He may have meant no more than he said but Ellie felt as 
though a weight had fallen within her and was dragging at 
her bowels. She could not overcome the sensation. She 
could no- speak. Tom, not noticing or not caring, did 
nothing to comfort her. 

The film may have wearied him, or perhaps he needed his 
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evening meal. When he entered the house he looked 
exhausted, withdrawn and old. 

This fact, it seemed, gave Maxine her opportunity. Her 
manner changed. She no longer sulked. Suddenly she was 
a mature woman, an adult at home in an adult world: and 
she was willing to talk. When they took their places for 
supper, her glance round the table affirmed the fact that she 
would now compensate Tom for the absurdly juvenile 
conversation Nancy and Ellie had forced upon him. 

Her full, over-cultivated voice dominated the company. 
Sitting upright, one elbow on the table, her bosom out- 
lined by the taut silk of her dress, she disported a regal 
manner. 

F-dlie thoug*’* This now ’s Maxine; a Maxine who gets 
what she wants.’ 

She first brought up the subject of some wild land which 
lay on one side of the Clopals garden. Tom had been 
approached by a farr-.cr who had offered a good price for it. 
Maxine advised him to accept. Tom thrust out his lower 
lip witli a certain hauteur, seeming to suspect the farmer of 
impertinence. What made the man suppose Tom would sell 
his land? The land, Maxine thought, lay outside the natural 
contour of the garden. If Tom did not intend to cultiv?*'- 
it, it would be no loss to liim. 

Nancy, seeing Tom’s reluctance to part with any of his 
property, tried to join the discussion hut soo'i found she ’ 'as 
defending the wrong piece. She retired in confusion and 
did not speak again. 

Maxine, having made her point about the land, next asked 
if this were not the moment to sell some shares she had 
bought on Tom’s advice. If she soKl now she could pay off 
her overdraft and have something in hand. 

“No, no.” Tom spoke with decision. “Uvin’t sell. There’ll 
be a bonus issue soon and I’ve been tipped off they’ll go 
higher yet. And don’t worry about the overoraft.” 

Nancy turned her head sharply and gave Ellie a look. The 
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look conveyed much to Ellie: it ■would have conveyed more 
had she known what an overdraft was. 

Maxine said: “I’m so sorry, Tom darling, to worry you 
about so many things when you’re tired, but . . she glanced 
round as though to say she had been given no previous 
opportunity to speak, “but I have just been offered such a 
dear little house in Knightsbridge; such a pet of a place. It 
wot. Id be so nice to have a place all one’s own. It’s been 
an ideal of mine for years.’’ She spoke as though there was 
virtue in aspiring towards such an ideal: she sighed: “One 
gets a little weary of a flat, don’t you agree? Well, I thought 
if I sold the shares and had something to put down, 1 could 
take out a mortgage on the house and pay it off gradually. 
It would be so worth doing.’’ 

“Um.” Tom did not respond at once. After a Jong pause, 
he said: “That’s flying a trifle high, don’t you know. You’ve 
got a charming flat. A house is a great responsibility. 
We’ll have to chew this over.” 

Nancy winked at Hllic, yet, despite discouragement, 
Maxine seemed satisfied. She now let these affairs drop and 
started praising Mrs. Fitton’s chocolate mousse, looking 
first at Nancy then at EUic, as though convinced they could 
not appreciate it without her help. 

Ellie went to bed in a low mood. Having observed the 
grave and informed assurance with which Maxine met Tom 
on his own ground, she felt young, ignorant and defeated 
in advance. She was deeply envious of Maxine, who, iko 
more than six or seven years her senior, had the knowledge, 
:onfidcncc and income of a much older generation. She 
onged to be as grown-up as Maxine: to enter the great 
A'orld of mortgages and overdrafts. 
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Maxine came down late to breakfast: EUie and Nancy were 
finishing their meal. She did not serve herself from the row 
of silver tureens on the hot-plate but rang for Fitton, then 
sank into her place at the table as though exhausted by the 
effort of descending from bedroom to breakfast-room. She 
pressed to her nostrils the lace edge of her handkerchief. 

When Fitton entered, she pleaded: “Oh, Fitton, just give 
me a little piece *>f bacon. A verj' little piece. I seldom 
touch breakfast.” 

Letting the bacon grow cold before her, she gazed out at 
the cedar trees. She seemed upon some remote verge of 
tears. 

With a raucous cheerfulness, Nancy asked: “Got ,a 
splitter?” 

“Nf),” Maxine murmured vaguely, “no.” Some moments 
passed before .she \v,'.s capable of saying n.orc, then she 
spoke in a small voice, occasionally sniffing: “I’ve been so 
touched.” 

She had kept her right hand in the pocket of her quilted 
dressing-gown; now she drew it out and placed on the uble 
a small fob-watch of enamel and gold. 

“Isn’t it exquisite? French, 1 believe. I have never sec. 
anything so lovely as that tiny scene painted on the face. 
And the pink enamel bow, and ail those little diamonds! 
I'm afraid it’s valuable, too.” Her t oice failed wi:h emotion. 

EUie looked at Nancy. Nancy’s eyes were fixed on the 
watch. She said nothing. 

After another pause, Maxine said hoarsely: “I’ve alwa).^ 
admired it. It Wonged to Tom’s mother. Last night, 
when he came into my room to say good- night, he put it 
<»n my bedside table and kissed me on the forehead and said: 
‘Tltis is for you, mv dear.* I was so toucl ’! I couldn’t 
speak. I just started to cry.” 
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Nanqr stood up: “We’re going out,” she said. 

Ellie followed her from the room. Outside the house, 
Nancy said: “W’hat did you think of that?” 

Ellie felt bound to say; "I think, you know, she’d quite 
forgotten Tom’s mother was your grandmother.” 

“Yes,” said Nancy angrily, “she had forgotten. That’s 
just the point. She’s displaced me so completely, she’s 
qui. forgotten that I have any rights here at all. And Tom 
— he’s forgotten, too.” 

“Oh no . . .” 

“If he hasn’t, would he have given it to her while I was 
in the house? Or, if he did, wouldn’t he have had the 
decency to say: ‘Don’t tell Nancy anything about it’? Mv 
father would be hopping mad if he knew. As for Aunt 
Isobel and Aunt Mabel . . . u'tUl" 

“How did Tom get the watch?" 

“He went home for the funeral. I suppose he asked for 
some of his mother’s things: he was very fond of her." 
Nancy’ brooded for a time, then added bitterly: “Yes: so 
fond he gave her watch away to the first little bitch who 
sucked up to him." 

“Is she really a bitch?” 

“I can jolly well tell you, if he knew as much about her 
private life as I do, she wouldn’t be queening it here. But 
.she’d better look out. She’s had it all her own way so far: 
now I think he’s pretty taken with you,” 

“I don’t really think so.” 

“He is. I know he is.” 

Nancy, smiling again, turned on Ellie the full stare of her 
mischievous fox-brown eyes. For the first time Ellie 
realised she had been invited here nut entirely from friend- 
ship. She was here as Nancy’s candidate for Tom’s favour: 
a candidate who was required, in rettun for hospitality', to 
prove herself Nancy’s champion and support, ^t of the 
muddled emotions formed about this knowledge the thought 
came clearly: ‘1 am Nancy’s friend.’ 
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She put her hand through Nanq^’s arm and said: “You 
never told Tom anything about Maxine?” 

“Lord, no. She knows too much about me.” 

EUie said: “We’re free. Wc ccjuld hardly accuse her of 
freedom.” 

The sun was shining. When the girls returned to tlic 
house they found Maxine had had chairs brought out to the 
terrace. Still in her pink satin dressing-gown, her black 
hair tied with a pink ribbon, she lay in a sheltered corner 
where the sun was warm. She made a lazy gesture towards 
the girls. As though defending an eccentricity, she said; “J 
love the sun.” Lifting her face to the light, her look ac- 
i|uisitivc rather than appreciative, she stretched and relaxed 
.ind moaned a li*-*^''’. She said: “Do you think Mrs. Fitton 
would bring me some pineapple juice?” 

“I’m sure she would, if you asked her.” 

As Nancy walked past her into the drawing-room, Maxine 
m.ide a murmur of hur' protest. 

L,llie asked: “Does '-.ic <lo nothing but lie around all dav?” 

“Nothing but that.” 

“But in London^ 1 suppose she has a job?” 

“Yes, a w'ondcrful job. She’s art editor at Tophanfs. 
Tom got her in, of course, but 1 must say it for her, she’s r. 
brilliant draughtsman.” 

“I suppose she’s well paid?” 

“I’ll say: and she has private money. She’s a Sou^h 
African: terrifically snob family — so she says. You should 
hear her going on about the natives. I bet she had a Karlir 
grandmother, or somctliing.” 

“She’s clever,” said Ellic unwillingly. 

“She’s no fool,” Nancy bleakly agreed. 

At luncheon Tom askcii: “Vi ho’s coming to Erica’s for tea?” 

EUie and Nancy looked blank. 

“Hasn’t Maxine told you we’re going there?” 

“We are,” said Maxine, “but not the girls, .,'e couldn't 
expect Erica to ask cvcn'onc. It wouldn’t be fair to her.” 
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“She knows they’re staying here.” Tom looked displeased: 
he thrust out his lower lip, then said: “Supposing I give her 
a ting?” 

“Oh no, it would make sucli a crowd. And it’s Sunday. 
She can’t get extra cakes or anytliing.” 

“We might take a cake with us.” 

“We can’t ask her, Tom. She has f>thcr guests conting 
ana her drawing-room isn’t very large.” 

Ellie and Nancy sat in silence, looking at Tom, wondering 
if another victory was about to be theirs. Tom looked at 
their bright eyes, then said: “I’m not over-eager to go myself.” 

“But, Tom" Maxine broke in sorrowfully, “Krica will lx* 
so disappointed. She has invited that new friend of hers. 
Lady Roberts, who so much wants to meet )Ou. You 
promised. We must go: but we won’t stay late. Anywat, 
I have to catch an early train.” 

By the time the car was at the door Tom had been per- 
suaded. When the car had driten otf, Nancy said: “Did you 
hear that? She’s going on an early train. And I bet 1 know 
why she’s going early.” 

“^X'hy?”' 

“She must have a date with that fellow of hers.” Nanct 
paused, then ’said with an accusing intensity: “A married 
man.” 

Ellie’s lips parted. She blushed so deeply she wanted to 
cover her face with her hands. She said: “But Quintin is a 
married man.” 

“This one lives with his wife. The poor, stupid woman 
is being deceived.” 

Eilie, growing pale with relief, said: “That’s different.” 

When Tom and Maxine returned, the house seethed with 
Maxine’s departure. She ran repeatedly up and down stairs. 
She tore through the drawing-room and went out through 
the french windows murmuring something about ‘Mrs. 
Partridge.’ Soon she was back and hurrying to the kitchen, 
her colour heightened, her glance inward. 
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Tom seemed distracted and concerned for her. He said: 
“A glass of sherry, my dear, before you go?” 

“No, no, Tom dear: I’m sorry. No time.” She brushed 
past him, speaking lightly, scarcely aware of him now. She 
hurried out to the hall, where she could be heard making 
her denunds on Mrs. Fitton. A little later she called to Turn 
to join them. Her voice, animated and appealing with an 
ornamental appeal — for who could refuse her anything! — 
was begging for some of the more v'aluable plants in the 
hot-house. 

Rllic, feeling Maxine’s intense excitement, could not doubt 
«.hc was about to meet a lover. Ellie recognised the key of 
her anticipation. Dashing about, too eager even to be 
cautious with Tom left upon the air the scent of her 
desire. 

Her voice rose: “But I must have an amaryllis, Tom 
darling. I love them so. 1 won’t let this one die, I promise 
you. I’m having a few jriends in tonight. I want the flat 
TO look pretty.” 

Nancy’s eyebrows went up. She glared at Ellie, whispering: 
“Listen.” 

“I am listening,” whispered Ellie. 

WTien, at last, Maxine was standing in the porch, on the 
point of departure, her voluptuous vitality sparked from her 
like electricity. In her high-heeled shoes, taller than the 
girls, much taller than Tom, she cast about her ar atmosphere 
disturbing and dominating. She held in her arms a sheaf of 
flowers and beech-leaves. Partridge was packing into the 
car, beside her small piece of aeroplane luggage, a basketful 
of home-made jams, curds and pickles, a box of geranium 
plants, some flowering shrubs and plants, and a canvas bag, 
well packed, from the lop of which protruded part of a 
plucked chicken. 

EJlie asked innocently: “How ever will you c.irry all this 
when you get to London?” 

Maxine gave a short laugh of naked contempt. “I won’t 
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carry it. A porter will carry it for me.” As she glanced at 
Ellie her contempt took on for a moment the quality of cool 
and contemptuous enmity. It was gone in a moment. It left 
Ellie chilled, but Maxine had melted into smiles for Nancy 
and Tom. She flicked a commanding finger at Nancy: 

“Ring me up sometime and come to supper.” 

Nancy, as though hypnotised, took a step forward and 
said eagerly: “I’d love to.” 

Maxine lowered her cheek to Tom’s lips. How could he 
not sense, as Ellie did, the aura of her desire for someone 
else? But he smiled as before, seeming only fearful that he 
might not fulfil all her need.*:. 

“Have vou everything \ ou want, my dear.^” 

“Yes, Tom, I think so. You’ve been so kind, as usual. 
Good-bye, my dear.” 

She entered the cat among the plants and flowers, then 
smiled out with such evident happiness that Ellie was shot 
through with envy of her: *(.)h, (^ntin! Oh, Quintin!’ 

The car drove off. Ellie scarcely saw it go. As she 
followed the others into the house, she caught her breath 
and sto(jd still, transported by memory so that Quintin’s 
presence seemed tangible. She almost lifted her arms to 
curve them about him: she raised her face and snulcd into 
the empty air. 

Ahead of her, Nancy was turning back from the drawing- 
room door. Ellie quickh covered her rapture with a 
question: “What did she want w'ith the geraniums?” 

“Window-boxes. From now' on Qopals keeps her 
supplied.” 

Elhc made some excuse to go up to her room. As she 
went, she heard Tom asking: “Where is Ellie?” She ran to 
her balcony to think of Quintin, but the thought hatl cmptiwl 
itself. She felt only cold and lonely. Soon she went down- 
stairs J 'ain. Tom said: “Ah, here she is!” and took her 
hand and led her to the fire. Now his attention was all ti >r 
lillie. He sought to draw her back from the remote place 
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to which memory had taken her. He rubbed her cold hands 
and said: “Brr!”, shivering through all his old bones: ‘‘Cold 
outside. What will you girls have? How about a martini? 
Warm you up.** 

Ellie smiled wanly, not certain Tom would not change 
ruddcnly into the old man of guarded looks and worried 
manners who was under Maxine’s spell. He took the seat 
beside her and held her hands while Fitton mixed the drinks. 

EUic’s martini tasted like fire: ‘‘Goodness!** she said. 

Nancy’s cheeks grew very pink and her eyes danced 
madly. Ellie gave a spurt of laughter. Nancy lay back in 
her chair in a state of incipient giggles. Tom, delighted bv 
these results, began to make mild fun of Erica’s tea-part} 
and Erica’s hnsb, Peter. 

“After tea,’* he said, “Peter, doing the heavy, produced a 
bottle of cooking sherry. W'hen Fd tasted it, he said: 
“What do you think of it, sir?” 1 said: “Rum! Very rumi” 
“Oh no,” he said, “it\ sherry.” 

The girls collapscu: “Oh, Tom, you arc funny'.’* Thev 
laughed helplessly, wiping their e\cs. Ellie said: “Real!}, 
voii are wonderful’” and Tom smiled his satisfaction. 

“What docs Peter d<K” Ellie asked. 

“He’s a Civil Scrs'anl: one of those fellows in bowler-ha's 
who catch the 8,55 every morning. But tliai's merely h 
bread and butter. By inclination he’s a numismatist. I 
dare say you girls don't know what that means? He collects 
coins. He comes sidling up to you ai'd slips you sometliing 
that looks like a bad halfpenny and says: ‘Babylonian: tenth 
centur}’.” 

“Babylonian!” squealed Ellie, as though the word itself 
were born of Tom’s wit. 

When their laughter subsided, Tom said: “Dear me, the 
world would be a dull place if it were peopled bv numism.a- 
tists.” 

“Do you often see lirica and Peter?” Nancy .*sked. 

Tom answered clrvly: “F.rica is ;ilw*a\s on the telephone.” 
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Nancy and Ellie exchanged glances. They saw again the 
possibility of vlcti>n’. 

At dinner Nancy, sighing that next morning she must 
return to work, began complaining of tlie fact she was paid 
less than Denis and Bertie. She was as much use as Bertie 
and much more use than Denis, who now spent his days 
doWg nothing at all. Recently she had spoken to Daze, the 
chief of staff, and had been told that there was one wage 
scale for men and another for women. 

Tom nodded his approval: “Men need more money.” 

“They don’t need more,” said Nancy crossly, “they ju‘t 
get more, that's all. Prices aren’t reduced for me because 
I’m a woman. You bet they’re not.” 

“.Surely, my dear girl, you’ve discovered by now th.it 
you’re living in a man’s world. Ytiu must try to gain things 
by your charms. We men arc delighted to reward jou, but 
w’e won’t disarm tiurselves in vour favour. Whv should 
wc.> Eh?” 

They were uncertain whether or not he was laughing at 
them. Nancy said: “^Xlut happens to women who have no 
charms? They have to live.” 

Tom smiled and shrugged his shoulders as though the 
answer must he obvious. After some moments, he said: 
“I believe in the male heir. Let money and the pow’cr of 
money pass from father to son. We’d be a nice pack t>f 
fools, wouldn’t we, to put power into the hands of you 
giddy girlsl” 

The girls did not find this funny. EUic said in support rtf 
Nancy: “If wc have no money, how are we to live?” 

“\'ou’tl manage all right. ITie world is different for you.” 

“Different, perhaps, in .some ways, but just as hard.” 

“Harder,” said Nancy. “For instance, becau.se I’m a 
woman they give me smaller portions in restaurants. They 
drtn’t ch 'ge me less.” 

Tom laughed and looked over her head: “'V'ou .should 
Irtdge a complaint,” he said. It was obvious he found tlicse 
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wrongs too remote and finical to be taken seriously. He 
turned to Fdlie and smilingly filled her glass, as though to 
say: ‘There, tliat will make everything all right.’ 

Realising how easily they could bore him, Ellic glanced a 
warning at Nancy and received her acknowledgement. They 
knew themselves a penniless feminine combine, in no 
position to quarrel with benefits received. Ellie leant 
coaxingly towards Tom: “You wouldn’t really want to 
deprive us of money, would you?” 

“I once thought that way', I must admit: but age has 
mellowed me.” 

I'j.xing him with a brilliant, mock-offended, flattering stare, 
Idlie said: “Men arc dreadful. They’ve imposed on women 
for centuries, p*-"te. to be '■trong and superior. In fact, 
they’re weak: they’re positively fragile. They’re — they’re 
over-sensitive.” Two martinis and three glasses of wine had 
made Kllic slightly hilarious. She ended on a high, accusing 
note; “They’re neurotic. ’ 

Tom smiled with a mild shrewdness, his lips turning 
down. “But you do not wholly chsapprove of us? I mean, 
) ou would let us exist?” 

“Oh, yes. You’re quite necessary, of course.” Through 
a mist of wine, EUie remembered a need for caution. He*- 
mouth stretched in a smile, broad, innocent anu admiring: 
“As Nancy said, you have more money tlian us. Besides, 
you’re rather nice.” 

Tom’s smile widened: his old sunken cheeks grew w'arm: 
his stiff, elderly body and his face, dark, monkeyish, that 
could never have been handsome, seemed imbued with so 
complete a certainty of masculine ascendancy, disputation 
could only be in joke. Whatever EUie might think she vras 
talking, he knew she was talking nonsense. Aware of this, 
she became more daring: “And all this about men being 
terribly promiscuous and needing lots of W' men — that’s 
just to flatter themselves. 1 think polyandry is much more 
natural titan polygamy. Don’t you, Nancy?” 
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Nancy’s lips parted in terror. Her eyes signalled wildly. 

“The fact is,” Ellie concluded, having recently read a book 
by Wyndham Lewis, “the fact is, man is revolting against 
his inferior role; he’s becoming feminine.” 

“Dear me!” Tom examined his hands as though the 
change might even then be manifesting itself. “I wonder if 
yoL te right?” 

Ellie lay back in her chair, convulsed with laughter, and 
Tom, setting his lips, half-hid his gratification at her 
amusement. 

As the girls rose to retire, Ellic caught Fitton’s eye and as 
he smiled, subscivient in his look of indulgent good cIuli, 
she knew Mrs. Fitton would hear all that had passed. 

In the drawing-room, she gasped; “Oh dear, <lid I say to>) 
much?” 

“I think he loved it, really -but do lie careful. Do be 
careful!” 

ElUe dried her eyes and powdered her nose. “How 
wonderful to have such an uncle,” she said. “Almost as 
good as having a father.” 

“My father,” said Nancy, “is the world’s most c.xcruciating 
bore.” 

When Tom came into the drawing-room he gave Nancy 
a ten-shilling note. “Take a taxi from the station.” 

Nancy looked doubtfully at the money. “It’s a long w’ay 
to Chelsea,” she said, “and I’ll have to give the man a tip.” 

“You want to give him a tip and he’s paid more than 
you ate!” Tom sounded on edge with ridicule. With a 
scoding gesture, he added five shillings to the note. 

As Acy .sat waiting for Partridge to bring round the car, 
Ellie felt Tom withdraw' from the absurdity of their youth, 
pov'erty and femininity. Her own excitement had fallen, 
'fhey were leaving the shelter of Clopals, the secure centre 
of comfort. She saw them journeying out again to their 
precarious perimeter. Looking ahead, she saw the smallness, 
chill and discomfort of her Chelsea room. For the first time 
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she wondered if the step that had taken her there from 
Kastsea had been much of a step after all. She finj^ered her 
purse, to find if she had a shilling for the gas-meter. 

The car awaited them. At the last moment Nancy tan 
upstairs to find a book she wanted to borrow. Tom, who 
had been standing a little aloof in the hall, crossed over to 
Ellie and took her hand. “I shall look forward to seeing 
vou again.” He turned lillie’s hand round and pressed the 
finger-tips of his left hand into her deep, soft, pink palm, 

“Girls,” he said quietly. “They are the doves of Venus 
. . . little soft white doves . . . silver doves that carry our 
thoughts — where?” He touched his lower lip with the tip 
of his tongue, then he looked up smiling, an odd light in 
his eyes. At lei-ot, j'l'i" thoug’it it odd, but it was gone 
before she could interpret it and later she believed she had 
imagined it. 

Nancy appeared on the landing and started, noisily, to 
run downstairs. I'om, iiis voice screened from her by the 
noise of her feet, said: “Dear me, Nancy is plain. She’ll 
never I'uid a husband.” 

Ellie said: “People like her. She has her own attraction.” 

They were ready to depart — but, no. Nancy had left a 
handkerchief in the drawing-room. Tom, standing close to 
Ellie, looked sideways at her feet. His smile, sardoiuc yet 
indulgent, grew as he lifted his eyes to her face. “You also 
have your attraction,” he said. He took her hand quickly, 
then dropped it as Nancy returned. 

“Well, you young creatures,” he said, “you’ve raised my 
spirits. When will you come again? Week-ends are so 
short. Why not come for E.istcr?” 

They accepted tliis invitation without a pause. Tom bent 
and looked into the car and took their hands in a last good- 
bye. He held to lillic’s lingers lingeringly, then, as tlie car 
moved away, had to let them go. 
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When EUic remembered she had promised to go home for 
Easter, she did not withdraw her acceptance of Toni’s 
invitation. There was always time to do that. Somewhere 
at the back of her mind was the certainty she would go to 
Clopals. Yet she did not write to her mother. She told 
herself: Tf I can save my train-fare to Eastsea, I must go/ 
knowing how diificult it would be to save her fare. 

V7hcn her mother wTotc, “Looking forward to seeing yn: 
at Easter/* ILUie would not believe she was looking forward 
She told herself: ‘She has F-mmy. She does not want nu. 
She never did want me.* 

W’ith a sense of guilt that somehow enhanced the attraction 
of Qopals, she remembered the smallness and discomfort r)f 
her own home. Now it seemed to her scarcely possible that 
people could live out their hves in rooms as small as that. 
She thought* of Tom’s mahogany dining-table. Nancy had 
said the table was two hundred years old. For two hundred 
years people had been poli.shing it until its surface had 
depth like the depth of a pond at night. Once or twice, 
when she could do it unseen, she had pulled her linger ups 
across it. Now, touching it in memory, she felt instead the 
dr\’, flawed surface of the table w'herc for vears she had eaten 
every meal. 

Nancy, who had made no promises elsewhere, talked 
freely of Easter at Clopals. She had spent the previous 
Easter there while Maxine was making her second visit. 

“That’s when she jolly well began patronising me,’’ said 
Nanc)', “but she won’t do it again.” 

And Oopais at Easter? What was it like? Nancy des- 
cribed the rooms in the long spring twilight, a-glitter with 
lamps and lilled with the scent of lily-of-thc-valley. In the 
garden the double lilacs bloomed — the dark, grape- purple 
bunches; the wliitc sort like clotted cream. The pink 
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chestnuts carpeted the lawn with pink and the late-flowering 
double cherries put forth blossoms so tender they wrinkled 
like Jap silk. 

As Aey talked, Qopals encompassed them. For Ellie, 
Eastsea lost all substance: her promise became less than a 
shadow. 

“Why did Tom never marry again?” she asked. 

“He’s too selfish.” 

“But he’s terribly kind.” 

“Yes, if he wants to be.” 

“WeU, he does want to be.” 

“He likes girls.” 

That was a fact Ellie could appreciate in a region beyond 
her own adva^'u^^ • For her, it gave Tom a poetic qualit}% 
almost a sort of youth. If he liked girls so much, how could 
they help but like him in return. Before she eventually 
spoke of it to Nancy, she thought many times of how he had 
described girls as the doves of Venus. 

hhe thought of all the girls she had known — ^some too fat, 
some too thin, some plain and bespectacled like Nancy, 
fime stupid, some dishonest, some mean, some cruel: all 
given, at times, to giggling, sniggering, sniftling, smelling 
of their under-arm smell — and let, somehow, they were dj 
transmuted by Tom’s admiration into unearthly creature 
silver-white doves, delicate, diaphanous, lovely as female 
gods. 

At last she had to tell Nancy what Tom had said. 

“Doves!” said Nancy. “It’s true doves arc sacred to Venus, 
but so are lots of other birds. Sparrows, for instance.” She 
started to giggle. “He might h.ivc said we were sp-arrow* 
flying to Clupals for crumbs.” Later, luving reliccted 
rum’s remark, she sanl; “I sometimes think he’s a naughty 
old thing.” 

“1 think,” said Ellie, as one in a position ♦ > judge, “he's 
really terribly innocent.” 

When these conversations had been going on day after 
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day until the days became weeks, Denis said: “Chatter, 
chatter, chatter. I suppose you girls do do some work?” 

“We never stop working,” said Nancy, 

EUie said: “Oh, Denis, will Easter never come?” 

“It will come. It will come and go and be forgotten. 
One day you’ll say; ‘Why, it’s forty years since that Easter I 
Vnged for so much. Then I was a girl and now Fm an old, 
old w^oman’.” 

Ellie said: “How silly you are!” 

“You think you’ll never grow old,” said Denis, “hut 
you will. We can’t be sure of much, but that we can be sur. 
of. We grow old.” 

Bertie crossly asked: “What is the matter with yon, 
Denis?” 

“Nothing. Tm just wasting my life here. What would 
be the matter?” 

“You could fill up the time-sheets,” said Bertie, who, each 
evening when his own work was done, filled the time- sheets 
with the speed and competence of extreme irritatjon. 


9 


Easter was late that year. The light grew tender, the air 
warm. The sun did not set until nearly seven o’clock. In 
the new sweetness, the new brilliance, the girls were like 
prisoners released from winter confinement. They could 
not bear to return to their rooms. They would walk to- 
gether to the river f»r the park, moving quickly, their 
spirits seeming about to rush from their bodies. 

C.)nc evening lillic persuaded Nancy to go to St. James’.s 
Park. They trtok the bus to the end of Victoria Street, and 
there . Jlic manoeuvred their direction so that they must pas'' 
Quintin’s house to reach tlic park. The sun lud set bet ore 
they arrived. Through the dear twilight the lofty, languid 
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plane trees with their mottled trunks shook from their buds 
leaf tassels delicate as flowers. 

When they turned into Quintin’s road Ellie became faint 
with excitement. Nancy, unaware this place had significance 
for Ellie, talked as before. Always at the back of Elbe’s 
mind had been a sort of dream-belief that, were she to pass 
Quintin’s door, he would come from it. It was a magical 
certainty, but she had not dared test it alone. Nancy was 
her shield and tabsman. 

They reached the house. Elbe was near coUapsc — vet 
nothing happened. No one came from the door. There 
w as no face at the window. She saw nothing and she passed, 
no doubt, unseen. 

In reaction •'’»’< a wre*^-hcd emptiness. Nanc)', aware 
of none of this, talked on about Maxine and Tom — ^Maxine’s 
guile, Tom’s money and the power it gave him. Elbe 
suddenly found this talk unendurable. She was repeUed by 
the thought of Tort s money. She felt she could scarcely 
bear to hear another word about it. 

She despaired now of ever seeing Quintin again. Only 
the portfolio remained. Surelv the time had come to make 
use of it? As soon as she returned to her lodging she rang 
Quintin’s number. A woman’s voice answered. Elbe co’'* ’ 
not reply. The voice, speaking to silence, called urgent 
‘‘Hello, hello, hcUo.” EUie said at last; “Is Mr. BeUui 
there?” 

“He’s out at the moment,” sa'd the voice. “Who’s 
spc'aking? Can I give him a message?” 

Elbe had recognised the woman’s anxious jealousy. “It’s 
not important.” She put dtmn the receiver before furtlicr 
(■jucstions could be asked. She vent to her room with a 
pain in her breast. She said: ‘I must forget him.’ 
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Easter was nearly upon them when Maxine tang Nancy 
from Qopals. Tom had had a slight stroke a fortnight 
before; nothing very serious: he was recovering, but in 1 
day or two he was flying to Menton, where he would spend 
the summer. She was afraid the girls would be disappointed. 

rhey were stunned. 

They walked slowly to the rivet, no longer fearing tlicir 
spirits’ escape, and tried to concoct for themselves some 
compensating occupation. They were already sulViciendv 
I-ondoncrs to dread bank holidays in London. EUie had not 
saved any money for her ticket to liastsca. She was not 
likely to save it now. Added to tlut, she had sent her mother 
a letter of apology and explanation, not to be retracted. 

The next day word came from Tom. He enclosed railway- 
tickets and suggested they should spend Hastet Monday at 
QopaU. The’Fittons would be away and the house shut up, 
but Mrs. Partridge would open up the drawing room for 
them and make them luncheon and high tea. 

“That’s not bad,” saul Nancy. “We’ll have some fun.” 

Suddenly expansive, she invited Kllie to take tea in her 
room on Good Friday. That was the tlrst time EUie had 
been invited to Nancy’s room. Nanc\' always spoke of it as 
somcw'hcrc mysteriously prit'atc, as though accessible only 
to herself. When the front door of the house w'as opened 
to her, EUie was surprised that the caretaker permitted her 
to go alone to the first floor and find Miss Glaypolc’s room 
number. 

Nancy opened to Ellic’s kn(»ck, grinning not so much, it 
seemed, in welcome as in anticipation of liUic’s wonder at 
the room. I',Uie’s wonder was aU that could have been 
expected. With lips parted she lookcil at the vast bay 
window w'hich formed an area itself not much smaller than 
EUie’s own room. There W'erc two arm-chairs, a sofa, books 
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in a -white-painted book-case, a writing-desk, some early 
(lower paintings framed in white, linen chair and bed covers 
which Nancy had hand-blocked, and a white Indian carpet 
she had brought from her bedroom at home. 

It was the carpet, its size and whiteness, that made EUie 
realise how Nancy’s home must differ from her own. 

Nancy said: “The room’s a bit expensive, of course, but 
it will pay for itself. When I’m settled in. I’ll be able to work 
here. I’m doing some book jackets now.” 

Ellic said; “This is not just a room of one’s own — it’s a 
world.” 

Below the rear window there was a small acacia tree. “A 
poor thing,” said Nancy, “but a tree.” 

Nancy made tea on a gas-ring. Ellie wanted to help. 
“Shall I .v-’I'c toast? I’m good at that.” 

No, Nancy did not want her to do anything: “It’s all 
organised. Sit down.” She -went to a cupboard. Inside 
were small quantities of provisions put into nots, tins and 
boxes, labelled and set out in alphabetical order. On the 
loweNt shelf \t as an oven that could be placed over the gas- 
riKg 

Seeing Nancy organised in this small organised world, 
surrounded by so much that was her own, Ellie felt subdued. 
She had supposed she and Nancy knew all there was to know 
about one another: each knew what UiC other kr and 
much of their knowledge they had discovered togethe, . Now 
it seemed to her that Nancy had a whole life unknowm to 
her, sorted away into containers, placed in some private 
cupboard that Nancy kept beyond Ellie’s reach. 

She remained subdued throughout the visit. For tlie first 
time in their relationship a hint of boredom floated in the 
ait. Ellie was not invited to the room again. 

Somehow, meeting and taking walks, eating their mid-day 
meals in smaU snack bars, they lived tlirough the deso' te 
row of Sundays that was Easter in Loi .on and came to the 
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holiday Monday when they were expected at Qopals. It 
was a brilliant morning. The train was crowtlcd. Partridge, 
at the station with the car, carried them out of the uncertain 
straggle of picnickers to the spacious seclusion of Clopals 
that, during the weeks of their absence, had come into flower. 

A certain loftiness of manner had come upon 'Nancy 
during this transition. She became hostess and leader. At 
r oments in the past EUie had caught in her face and move- 
ments recondite resemblances to 'I’om. Now, as she talked 
to Mrs. Partridge, she talked in imitation of Tom. 

hfrs. Partridge asked wlien they would like luncheon. 

“OhI” Nancy raised her eyebrows, drawing out the word 
in enquiry, “1 think one-lliirty would do excellently, Mrs. 
Partridge. We'll go for a walk first, just to get an appetite. 
Eh? VC'hat do you think, EUie?” 

They walked up into the bccch-wood where the Venetian 
red glow of the leaf carpet was broken by new spikes of 
green. Now tlic leaves were large enough to form a shade: 
they dappled the air, a waxen green transparency. 

“It’s not the same without Torn,” said EUic. 

Nancy said: “I’m not sure it isn’t better.” 

In a hoUow of the hillside the bluebells had opened and 
their colour flowed like w'atcr between the trees. The girls 
stopped to admire. Nancy’s admiration had about it a slight 
air of survey and satisfaction such as Tom might have worn. 
EUie, watching her, suddenly knew that in one of the hidden 
containers of Nancy’s nature was belief that Qopals would 
one day be hers. 

There was a sense of division between them for which 
EUie could not account. The visit, so long looked forward 
to, seemed empty of all excitement. Nancy was unusuaUy 
sUent. It was as though she had retreated into a world of 
private hopes. As for lillie, her hope had almost gone: she 
did not know where to look for its renewal. 

Before luncheon, the bright day clouded over. The rain 
started: it chiUed the air. When they had eaten, the girls sat 
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before the empty fireplace and read Tom’s books, saying 
little. Perhaps Nancy realised how bored Hllie was with the 
talk about Maxine and Tom. Now it seemed that, if she could 
not talk about them, she could talk about nothing. 

In the early evening, when it seemed there was nothing to 
do but return to London, a glow of sunset appeared. The 
rain came slowly to a stop. 

The girls hurried out, their mood changing. A pink light, 
strained through thinning cloud, washed the garden with a 
supernatural sheen. Da 27 Jed, as though some spell had 
come upon them, they linked fingers and ran down the lawn. 
Their lifted faces were rosy from the sky. The sodden beds 
of lily-of-thc-valley rilled the air with scent. 

By the time the girls had reached the stream, the colour 
had g<’ T.* m the air In the milky sheen of evening the 
trunks of the apple trees were luminous, bloomed over with 
copper- green. Among the trees the water flickered, the links 
of a silver chain. 

liUie, pulh'ig her hand from Nancy's hand, ran ahead, 
suddenly aware of her owm separateness, w’anting to move 
alone. It seemed now her problem imposed solitude. No 
companionship in the world could solve it, not even the 
companionsliip of Qu intin. During the months when she 
had thought only of London, then only of Quiitin, the 
problem had been forgotten. Now it assailed her, p ^essing 
her mind with a bitter-sweet force like the scent of thv young 
larch — a problem that a year before she would have called 
the foremost in the world. 

How could she, in the instant of its changing, catch this 
light, this damp and leafy evening — not as a dried leaf or a 
pressed flower or a glimmer in the density of paint, but 
moist with life, moist-smelling of wild nunt and earth, with 
the water ghnung, ti.e trees a cloudy darkness upon the mist 
and silver of the air? 

She brushed tlirough the rivers'de trees, paused on 'he 
bridge and gazed into the green-blac lustre of the water. 
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When Nancy reached her, she said: “What will become of 
us? Will we ever do anything?” 

“We’ve already done things. We’ve come to London.” 
“But that’s only a beginning. There ate so many other 
places.” She felt the compass of the earth and its wonders. 
“I want to go cver)'where. I want to see everything.” 
“You want too much.” 

EUie broke away again, this time harshly, with impatience: 
“ You can’t want too much. I want cvcr)'thing. I want the 
whole world.” 

She flung herself with a violent effort up the lawn, tripping 
and regaining herself, flinging herself forward and avia% 
from the limitations of herself, until she came to the terrace. 
She stood there trembling and panung until she heard 
Nancy’s approach, then she entered tlic empty house. 


11 

That spring in London there was neither sun nor rain. ’1 he 
parks were hung wnth a green gloom of leaves. Ellic and 
Nancy no longer left the studio together to walk in the sad, 
pearl -grev .twilight, Nancy had fallen in love. 

FUlie never knew when this happened. She was not told 
at once. She wondered if it had been the cause of Nancy \s 
preoccupation at Clopals. Several times Nancy was not free 
to meet Llhc on Saturday evenings, then at last she ex- 
plained: “1 have to meet my man-fnend.” 

“You have a man-friemi^” 

“Of course.” Nancy spoke as though only ILlhe could 
be so foolish as not to guess tliat. 

“But . . . but where did you meet him? How long have 
vou known him?” 

Nancy giggled: “Oh, some time now. He lias a room m 
my house. We met one evemng conting in the door. He 
asked me to go to the pictures.” 
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“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders, her eyes mocking, as 
though she had reason to keep this matter from Ellie. 

After that Nancy would make casual mention of the young 
man, whose name was Terry. If Ellie tried to question her, 
Nancy, with the most provocative glances and murmurs, 
refused to tell her anything. Unquestioned, she made such 
revelations as: “Terry wears spectacles, too. It’s terribly 
funny to see the two pairs cohabiting on the mantelshelf.” 

“But why do you take them off?” 

“Gin’t you guess?” Later, she added: “You’ve no idea 
the fun we have.” 

“But where? Where do you have this fun?” 

“In njy room. His is a poky little place at the top of the 
house.” 

So Terrv had the frcc(I<jm of Nancy’s room! To Ellie this 
seemed a final exclusion. 

.Soon the Saturday nights were given up. Nancy was 
never free no- . Oddly, as though it were ElGe who was to 
b' t n( for tlus lapsing of friendship, Nancy had less to say 
in jhe studio and what she said could be harsh and critical. 
She said: “You’ll really have to get yourself a new coat. 
That coat looks awful.” 

She said: “Tom says he thinks you’re attractive ’ '’t it’s a 
pity you dye your hair.” 

“I don’t dye my hair. When did he say this?” 

“That last evening. VC'hen you went upstairs for some- 
thing. You know how stufFv he can be.” 

“But you know I don’t dye it. 1 couldn’t afford to.” 

Nancy was convinced. “It’s that bitch, Maxine, of 
ciiurse. Tom believes everything she says.” 

“Surely you Uild him I don’t dye it?” 

“I thought >ou g.t.e it a rinse or something.” 

“I couldn’t even afl'ord that.” 

In this matter, Ivllic realised, Nancy had not defer' d 
her. It was not important, but it in ceased her sense of 
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insecurity at a time when security was low. The spring, it 
seemed, was rousing expectations only to enhance depriva- 
tion. Not only had she lost Nancy, but Denis — who was a 
friend of sorts — chose this time to disappear. 

For weeks his boredom had been such that it had taken on 
a quality of physical suffering. Even his crossw'ord puzzle 
could not absorb him. He pushed it aside and sat in the 
1 ssitude of despair. 

As for Bertie — it seemed that at any moment he might 
burst into tears. Anxiety so w’eighed on him now that he 
sometimes talked to the girls. Glancing askance at Denis as 
though Denis could be bothered to listen, he murmured: 
‘*Hc wouldn’t come at all if I didn’t drag him out of betl. 
Literally drag him out. 1 don’t know what’s going to happen. 
He must earn some money somehow.” 

When Mrs. Primrose came in, Denis ptdlcJ himself to his 
feet. I le stooped over her vacantly, leaning on liis desk, his 
cigarette hanging from his lower lip. Though it was evident 
to the others he did not hear a word she said, she seemed to 
notice nothing wrong. Though he kept on his feet with an 
effort of such tedium that it seemed at any moment he might 
drop from sheer lack of will to stand, Mrs. Primrose mur- 
mured on,, her eyelids lowered as though to protect herself 
against any disturbance of her trantjuillity. 

When she went, Denis would look round blankly and ask: 
“What the htli was she talking about.^” 

Bertie attempted to overhear her instructions — no easy 
matter — and those he heard he carried out. It was those 
unheard that bore on him most cruelly. In his an,xiety he 
would go round the studio criing: “You’ll get yourself the 
sack, Dems. I know sou’ll get yourself the s.ick.” 

Yet Denis remained, as hllic remainc<l. There was onlv 
one indication that Mrs. Primrose was not mocked, and that 
came at a time when it no longer mattered. 

A giAnd pianoforte, like a white whale, had come into the 
studio from the paint-shop. Btruc and Nancy were unw illing 
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to tackle it. Deals took to playing inaccurately upon it 
bebop or boogie or ‘Mortify us by thy Grace.’ 

He was playing one day when Mrs. Primrose entered. 
Unaware of her, or indifferent to her, he continued to play. 
She raised her eyelids and from under her black brows she 
fixed on him eyes that were grey and bleak as rain-wet slates. 
Ellic knew Denis was doomed. 

In a little voice, meek as the bleat of a lamb, Mrs. Primrose 
said: “Mr. Plumley.” 

“Sorry,” said Denis, but before he rose he struck out in 
execration a row of consecutive fifths. When Mrs. Primrose 
had gone, Bertie ran around, marking the new furniture, his 
soft backside quivering with indignation. 

“It isn’t fair,” he said tearfully, “it just isn’t fair. Haven’t 

lenoi-h ... d..5” 

“But I thought you loved it, darling,” said Denis, back at 
the pianoforte, “Bertie, my Busy Bee. You believe genius 
is one per cent inspiration and ninety-nine per cent perspira- 
tion. If \ou perspire enough, you’re ninety-nine per cent 
a genius.” 

“Get out of my way.” Bertie pushed Denis off the stool. 
“If you won't help, please don’t hinder.” 

Denis went to the window and stared out into the mews. 
Bertie, bustling about, sorely tried, kept up a run /'f com- 
ments: “It’s hopeless.” “1 can’t go on like this.” ‘ v own 
work’s suffering.” 

In the midst of this, Deni: roused himself suddenly and 
left the room. ^X'hcn, an ho’.'r later, he had not returned, 
Bertie said with tense satisfaction: “There! Now he’ll expect 
me to clock out for him.” 

Denis did not return the next day, nor the next. Bertie, 
who had a cold, w.is sometimes seen to wipe not only his 
nose but his eyes. Nancy and Rllie treated him with great 
consideration. At the end of the week one of them ventured 
to ask if Denis was coming back. Bcr«-ic shook his head 

On Monday morning Mr. Klixon appeared. He said: 
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“I’m fitting in Plumlcy’s work. Don’t suppose it will take 
long. Can’t see why she keeps this place open. Orders 
don’t justify it. No use even as a shop window. Out of 
date, all this painted stuff. Just ruining good furniture. 
Look at that piano! Did you ever see anything like it?” 

Mr. Klixon went through the time-sheets, costed the 
pieces that stood finished, ordered their removal, cleared up 
thf papers on Denis’s desk, came round, hands in trouser 
pockets, chest thrust out, and looked at the designs in 
progress as though they had meamng for him, then went. 
He had not given EJlie a glance. In three-quarters of an 
hour he had completed work that Bertie and Denis might 
have muddled through in a week. 

\Xlicn he had gone, Ellic, choking with anxiety, said: 
“VC’ill he persuade Mrs. P. to clo.se the stutiio?” 

Bertie replied irritably: “Of course not. While there arc 
orders, the studio will be here to carry them out.” 

Grateful for their sympathy, gentle in his unhappiness, 
Berue began to show the girls a new friendliness. lillic was 
so far encouraged that she confided to Bertie her fear of 
Mrs. Primrose. 

Bertie said vaguely: “She’s always been very nice to me,” 
but the next time a small tabic came into the studio, he 
passed it to Ellie, saying: “You can decorate this when 
vou’vc nothing else to do. If it’s good. I'll show it to 
Mrs. P.” 

Lllie received the tabic as though it were compensation 
for all else she had lost. She designed for it a cornucopia 
from which poured every sort of exotic fruit and fiower. 
Vi’hcn she transferred this to tlic table-top, she asked Nancy’s 
opinion of it. 

“It’s flamboyant,” said Nancy, whose own designs were 
anything but that. “It’s too big.” 

Elbe had no use for such criticism; she was IcHikitig for 
praise. *shc was m love with the design herself and spent 
hours in the bbrary seeking some new beauty to add to il. 
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She admired it so much that she longed for others to admire 
it, too. When she started to paint it, she asked Nancy: 
“Don’t you like the feeling in this line?” 

Nancy laughed at her: “I adore the feeling of uncertainty 
in this one.” 

iillic would not be discouraged. She believed that when 
the table was finished, her abihtics would be recognised, her 
position confirmed, her salary raised and Mrs. Primrose 
astounded. 


12 

One m( rning Nancy arrived late at the studio. Her eyes 
were pin’: ’•immed. When she hurried to Ellie, she could 
not speak for tears. 

“Is it Terry?” Elbe asked. 

“No. My mother.” 

. “Not dead?” 

“No. Oh, Line, I have to go back to Bleckworth.” 

Her dejection was such that Ellie asked: “But surely not 
for good?” 

“I don’t know. She has to have an operation. Father 
says he can’t afford a housekeeper. I must go bac*--. Just 
when I’ve found Terry.” Nancy thre;; her paint-t k and 
brushes together, moving about blindly, scarcely kr. wing 
wlut she was doing. Once or twice a sob broke from her 
and she said: “It isn’t fair.” 

The sense of division was gone from between them. Ellie 
was near weeping with her. “Is she very ill? Is there any 
danger?” 

“1 don’t know. Tm worried about her, of course: but 
my hfc is here. Supp sing I get trapped there. I may never 
get back. If I were a man they wouldn’t tliink of dragging 
me back. They’d have to find someone else — but bccau 2 
I’m a girl, I must give up everything an >0.” 
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“Supposing you didn’t go?” 

“How can I get out of it?” Nancy spoke despairingly, 
tears trickling down her cheeks. 

Ellie knew the sense of ruin that had come upon her. 
She knew and dreaded it. She watched Nanc\’’s departure 
with sorrow. The studio seemed empty w’hcn she had gone. 
Work was slack. Nancy’s job would be kept for her until 
the autunut. If she did not return then, another de.signet 
would be employed. Meanwhile the two widowed figures, 
EUic and Bertie, worked alone. 

Bertie, resigned, it seemed, to Denis’s departure from the 
studio, was withdrawing again into tltc consolation of liis 
art. He had scarcely a word for Idlic, 

The summer came suddenly. In a night spring’s damp 
penumbra lifted to reveal a brilliant sky. 1 leat poured down 
into the l.ondon streets. The dusty smell of cars and 
melting tarmac recalled to Ellic her innocent lirst weeks in 
tliis city. How she had lived since then! 

Returning in full daylight, she found her room stifling 
and was restless to leave it again. She batltcd her aching 
feet, drank tea and, aimless and companionlcss, returned into 
the open air. The heat mist filled the streets so that they 
were golden, opaque as sun-filied water. Weary and eager, 
she was impelled by certainty that, turning some comer, she 
must come upon Quintin. Again and again she saw him 
down the vistas of the evening streets, but as she ran his 
likeness melted. She had pursued a stranger. With the 
failure of the light, tlicsc visions passed. The air grew cool. 
Among the ghost shadows of dusk, she was oppressed by 
solitude. 

The doors of public -houses were propped open. She 
could see inside where people were crowded together — all 
seeming to know each other, all friends — and from the 
doorways came the smell of hops and sawdust. 

In kastsea once she had vi.sited a public-house. A young 
man, walking home with her from the Life Gass, had invited 
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her to have a drink. When she later mentioned the fact 
with a triumphant casualness, her mother had been aghast. 
With impressive severity she commanded: “Never— 
let me hear of you entering a public-house again.” 

“But it was only a little bar marked ‘Private’ and there 
was no one else in it and I only had ginger-beer.” 

Halfway through this defence Mrs. Parsons gravely raised 
a hand. As EUie’s voice tailed off, she said: “Your father 
drank.” 

“I didn’t know.” 

“I think you are old enough to know now.” 

“But did he die of drink?” 

“He died of T.B. accelerated by drink.” 

EUie had looked so appalled that Mrs. Parsons merely 
added: “So never enter a public-house again.” 

Glancing nervously Lito the Chelsea public-houses, Elbe 
now felt the fascinated dread of one foredoomed. What 
would happen were she to enter and order — a cocktail? 
Would she be sci-ed by an unendurable craving? — something 
that could be ‘.t'Jsficd only by more a:.d more cocktails: 
cocktails for which she had not the money to pay? Would 
she pawn her winter coat and her spare pair of shoes and 
her suitcase and her Rousseau reproduction? Would she 
give all, all for cocktails? Such a downfall had its attractions. 
At least it gave one something to die fo’’ 

In the late evening an enormous moon, red-gold 'ce a 
guinea, came up in a satiny glow' behind the trees of Battersea 
Park. Her walk, that had uken her along the Embankment, 
up Beaufort Street into the Fulham Road, ♦■hrough Sydney 
Street and down Flood Street, had brought her back into the 
little gardens in Cheyne Row. There, exhausted, her feet 
sore, she sat dowm. The noise of the Embankment ‘raflic 
seemed muted a' though the neat were a thickening of the 
air, but it was cut through by a car radio, a baritone singing 
an old popular song: 
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“Al-ways, al-ways. 

Not for just a day, not for just a month. 

Not for just a yce-er, but 

Al-ways.” 


‘What a ghastly song!’ thought EUic, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Somewhere in the gardens there was a syringa tree in 
fl wer. She remembered those evenings when she had 
walked home from the art class and breathed the summer 
scents of flowers. Then she had believed she could achie\<' 
so much, sJic had been so exhilarated by the sense of the 
future and her own achievement, she had thought she might 
at anv moment fly into the air. But now she did not feel 
like that. Sitting on the g.ardcn-seat, half-sleeping from 
exhaustion, she felt, even in her finger-tips, the weight of 
her own body. She could scarcely face the cflort of moving 
It. 

'Fhe two people sharing her scat murmured together. 
Others walked through tlie gardens, couples caught closely 
together. No one else was alone. 

Every now and then a taxi would stop: there would be a 
sound of voice.s, sometimes laughter, then the voices were 
cut off; there came the ping of tlie taxi flag adjusted, the taxi 
starting off. People were arriving for a patty. 

Elbe got to her feet and walked to the end of the gardens. 
Returning along Cheyne W'aJk, she passed the house that 
was alight for the party'. No one she knew was entering. 
She returneil to her room. At least she had a room: she had 
a bed: nothing could deprive her of sleep. 

The wciithcr held until the week-end. Saturday came, 
brilbant and empty. King’s Road was full of girls in new 
summer dresses, all moving as though they had stimcwherc 
to go. Ellie moved in the same way, pretending a whole 
weck-i '’d of amusements. She visited the bbrary, walked to 
Sktanc Square to buy a quarter of a pound of tea, walkctl as 
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far in the opposite direction to buy a pound of sugar, then, 
looking purposeful and excited, she sped back to her room. 
When she reached it, she could not bear to stay in it. 

In the evening she set out to walk to the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners’ Hospital. To get there, she went first to World’s 
End and turned through Riley Street to the river. Halfway 
along Chelsea Ismbankmcnt, she saw Quintin. 

This was not an illusion. This Quintin really was Quintin. 
She came to a stop, as frightened as if she had conjured him 
up by witchcraft. For several moments she felt too sick to 
move. Of course it could not be Quintin. Such meetings 
did not liappcn. She walked forward slowly, keeping her 
eyes on him. He was leaning against the Embankment wall, 
elbow on the parapet, chin propped on hand, gazing down 
on the gilded river. 

She paused beside him, staring at him, unable to speak. 
He glanced round. His expression changed from surprise 
to delight: 

“The very pe^^on! Do you know, I was tfiinking about 
you?” He caught her hand and held it and looked at her 
as though he had had n«) means of finding her save by 
chance — and chance had brought her here! 

“Why, this is delicious!” he said, and he gave his old 
laugh of pleasure. “You must have known I was tiere^ You 
must luve come to look for me?” 

At the first sight of him she had grown w’hite with .old: 
but now her cheeks were burning. Of course she had come 
to look for him. But to find hiinl — that was more than she 
had ever hoped for. 

She nr>ddcd, still unable to speak. He gave her hand a 
sliake: “Say sometliing, you silly giill Where have yem 
been all this time?” 

She could oal; srnik at that. With the forefinger of his 
free hand he touched, vert' lightly, the bloom on her cheek. 
He said: “A short time ago 1 passed a girl with cheeks liki 
yours, and I thought of you. 1 thoug : ‘Tliat’s what I 
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want — a young, young girl with skin like a peach.’ I kept 
thinking about you. I rang your number but there was no 
reply, so I took a taxi to Chelsea Bridge and walked down 
here looking at the river, and I thought: ‘Perhaps I shall 
see her’.” 

She swallowed in her throat. “Did you really come to 
look for me?” 

“Yes, yes, I did.” He gazed into her face, smiling, 
as.uring her, and catching and squeezing both her hands 
he held them together between his. Her finger-tips showed 
between his hands and he put them to his lips. Then, 
holding both her hands in one of his, he cupped the line of 
her jaw. “You arc so young,” he said. “How exquisite — 
that line of youth, that delicate skin'” 

She said lightly: “I shall grow old.” 

“No. You’ll never grow ohl. You’ll never change.” 

She smiled, yet that was ju.st what she believed herself. 
Youth was a part of herself. To be Kllic was to be young. 

As she smiled, he said urgently; “But you’d forgotten me, 
hadn’t you? You do not love me now? I said to mvself: 
‘That young, brilliant, romantic li>ve of hers — it couldn’t 
last. I should have drunk it off like a hot posset. I shouldn’t 
have left it to grow cold.’ ” 

She protested: “But it hasn't grown cold. I’ve been 
thinking of you all the time. I couUln’t forget you.” 

“My dear.” He gazed at her, then he asked anxiously: 
“You still have that studio job?'’ 

1 es.’ 

“That’s good. I’ll alwavs know where to find you.” 

“It’s seven months since we last met. You said it wf>uldn’t 
be long.” 

“I know. The whole thing was unforgivable, my de.ir. 
I could not help myself.” 

“But shall I ever see you again?” 

“()f course. \X'e are friends. Wc shall be seeing each 
other all our lives.” 
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“I mean — soon?” 

“Yes, soon. Why not?” He laughed as he spoke. “When 
my affairs are settled, I will telephone you. Straight away. 
There, that’s a promise!” He gave her arm a shake to con- 
firm it. He was in his most delightful mood, seeming to 
put from himself an enchantment so that she believed she too 
possessed his charm. She thought; ‘This is life — ^this ven- 
moment. I am not thinking of the future, or the past. I 
am alive now.’ Believing herself irresistible, as he was, she 
caught his arm: “Let’s go into the park. It’s so lovch 
when the moon rises.” 

He glanced at his watch and looked startled. “You bad 
child,” he said, “you’ve made me forget the time. Good 
heavens above!” He broke from her and looked about him. 
He signalled a taxi. Before it could stop, he had opened the 
door and jumped inside. He called to the driver: “Straight 
ahead. I’m in a hurry,” then waved at Ellie from the window: 
“Take care of yourself, my dear.” 

I le was gon- . In a few moments the tajo had turned a 
corner and was out of sight. She touched the parapet where 
he had been leaning: it was cold. She stood for several 
minutes, then there was nothing to do but walk on. 
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Ellic reached Chelsea Bridge Road, she looked down 
it as though the taxi might still be in sight. She crossed the 
road and was jerked to consciousness by the noise of brakes. 
Denis, putting his head out of the car, shouted: ‘‘Idiot!” 
When he saw it was Kllie, he asked: 

“What is the matter with you? You seemed to be sleep- 
walking.” 

She shook her head in apology. 

“Where arc you going?” he asked. 

“Nowhere. Just for a walk.” 
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“Get in, then. You’ll be safer inside.” 

They drove on eastwards, following the river. As they 
passed the Tate Gallery, she said suddenly; “This has been 
the most wonderful evening of my life.” 

“Really,” said Denis without belief or interest. 

His tone restored her. Her mistake had been in speaking 
of herself. She knew what passed for kindness in her chosen 
world: ‘I w’ill save you if I can, but first I must save myself.’ 

i he asked: “Have you a new job, Denis?” 

He answered abruptly: “Yes. Senpt-writing. Hack stuff.” 

“Perhaps you’ll write something terrific. 'ITie sort of film 
they have at the Academy.” 

“No living in that stuff. Give the bastards what they 
want: and damn them to hell.” Driving the wrong way, at 
speed, down a one-way street, he said: "I hate their guts.” 

“But whose? Whose guts?” 

“How do I know? Whoever it is that’s buggering the 
world up: whoever it is that •wants trash, and whoever it is 
that gives it to* them. Me, in other ■words.” 

They arrived unchallengetl on Victoria Embankment. At 
the first traffic lights the cat Ijcforc them drew up. Without 
slackening speed, Denis cut round it and crossed as the 
amber changed to red. Ellic had the unfearing faith of the 
non-driver. “\X’hcrc are we going?” she asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

He pulled up on VC'aterloo Bri<lgc ■vi'ithout comment. They 
went across to the balustratle. Ellic gared with him at the 
broad river that, pcarl-colourcd beneath the pearl-pale light 
of the low sun, looked motionless as a lake. The city was 
washed in the same pearl pallor. Onlv the dark church 
spires reflected the smoke strtaks of cloud th.i! ia\cd frt>in 
the horiaon where the rught was. 

Ellic, ga7.ing rouml the great chrysanthemum of skv, 
noticed above the cross of ,St. i^aul’s a gnat si/cd plane that, 
rising, <’'ew across the glassy empyrean a frayed, frost- 
glittering scratch. 
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She said: “A cherub returning home.” 

Denis nodded seriously: "Might fit that in.” He took out 
a notebook and scribbled something. Ointent, IiUie let her 
head fall back and stared into the sky above her. It seemed 
that a name was written there in a line of light — it flashed 
an instant, then the blue closed over it like water. There 
had not been time to read it but she knew whose name it had 
been. 

Denis said: "Conic on.” They went back to the car. He 
turned in the face of traffic, .shaved a bus and bolted for the 
Strand. 

"I suppose at your age,” said lillie, “you’ve been in love 
a good manv times?” 

"Do you!” Denis took a short cut northwards and was 
stopped 1- . -■ policeman on traffic duty. "Oh, Officer!” he 
called in the accents of the Deep South, "I just can’t get wise 
to your English traffic laws.” The officer put him wise. 
They reached Fleet Street. 

"Love!” he uddcnly spat the w’ord witfi disgust. “A 
trick to keep tiic world populated. Working so well that 
wc’rc over-populated. Swarming masses of human beings. 
Love begetting hatred. World famine. People gnawing at 
each other's thigh-bones.” 

"No.” 

"Just wait. You’ll probably live to sec it.” 

That kept her quiet until they reached St. Paul’s. She had 
not been so far east before. From the lifeless, shadowed 
city the cathedral rose into sunlight as from a depth of 
water. Dents gave no sign of hearing EUie’s squeaks and 
‘Oh’s.’ He drew up in Lower Thames Street and jumped 
from the car in a businesslike way. 

"Now! A shot of that!” He waved his notebook to where 
13tita.nnia, in the glow t f sunset, bent attentive over Billings- 
gate. "And through here.” They stood at the gates and 
peered into the glass halls vrhich, wet, empty and smellin*- 
of fish, reflected the pink sky. 
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“What is this film about?” EUic asked. 

“I don’t know. Haven’t written it yet. Hitchcock stuff, 
1 suppose. Criminal or political. Ending with a chase. 
Through here, over the river. What else could we use 
around here?” 

“Oh, that.” 

Denis looked critically at the Monument and after a pause 
conceded: “W'e might pan past it.” 

They were driving towards Tower Bridge when suddenly 
its delectable oddity was rapt from HUic’s sight by tlie turn 
of the car. “An Underground station!” said Denis, speeding 
inland: “a good one. Not one tarted up with strip lighting. 
And how about a gin palace! Teddy boys, chronaium, pin- 
tables. Might make something of this after all.” He took 
tickets and hurried Kllic down a moving staircase. “>Xe 
want a very long staircase — shoot it so it looks longer. 
Dropping down, down, df)wn. Passages: more passages. 
A figure disappearing rt)untl a corner: run after him — no 
one there. Dead end.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

“God knows. Look at that!” Denis caught Rllie’s arm 
and stared across the line to where the daylight, a silver 
verdigris, struck through a vent on to a clotted mass of 
cables bloomed bv a decade’s dust, “hlagnificent.” 

“Will it be a colour film?” 

“Maybe.” 

As twilight came down in a greenish fog, they crossed the 
sleek, green river and drove about among the riverside 
lanes. A bridge rose above them. “Out again,” ordered 
Denis. “Now, up here.” 

To reach the bridge road they climbed a circular staircase 
enclosed in iron. He shouted “Hello” and his voice 
spiralled round the walls. With .satisfaction he said: “Vlliat 
do you think of that? Hitchcock? More like Eisenstcin. 
Imagin. footsteps coming up there; only footsteps — flagging, 
{'lagging’s the word, 'fhat ringing echo. A figure stumbles 
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at the top: falls: a hand spread on the pavement. Picks 
himself up; pretty well had it. The lights coming on along 
the river bank . . . This is where it ends, of course. Drops 
into the river. The white face going down. . . . NX'hat do 
you think of it?” 

“Wonderful!” said Ellic, “Most wonderful film I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Denis laughed: “Where’s )our Wullie Shakespeare now?*’ 

Kllie looked up at his face that, pale as a dmwning face, 
gazeil down the river with a look of satisfaction. 

Had he been Quintin she would lave said; ‘Who is 
Hitchcock? Who is Risenstein? Why Wullie Shakespeare? 
Tell me what it all means,’ heightening with her youth and 
ignorance the sensual excitement of their relationship. She 
knew ’ ■'.n to pla'- that game with Denis. She had 

flirted with him, but it was an odd sort of sexless llirtation. 
It was not to be relied upon: his exasperation might break 
through the spell to say: ‘My dear girl, don’t you know 
anything?’ 

Now, because she hid her ignorance, the spell held. He 
said: “Let’s drink to it — a great film.” 

He drove back to Chelsea. They entered a crowded public- 
house in the King’s Road. 

“What will vou drink?” 

“A cocktail.’’ 

“What! My dear girl, no one further in than Pinner even 
speaks of cocktails these days. Besides, vou don't g 't them 
in pubs. Have a gin?” 

“I’d love a gin.” 

When Denis had brought the drinks he said: “Over there,” 
and led Lllie to a corner where there were three men. two 
seated at a table, the third standing. He knew them all, it 
seemed, but he did not mother to introduce Ellie. She felt 
that, so far as Denis was concerned, she had now dropped 
out of sight. One of the men seated on the bench movet’ 
up so that there was room for her. She down, effacing 
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herself, watching but saying nothing. She noticed that 
Denis’s manner tad changed. He was no longer authoritivc 
and clipped of speech but had returned to his studio manner 
o£ languor and endearments. He sat on the edge of the 
table and gave his attention to the man standing up. This 
was a very large man who, swaying slightly, held a sntall 
round glass in his hand. Denis sniffed the glass. 

“Brandy, darling,” he said. “In the money at last?” 

The large man gave a deep titter, then grunted and said: 
“Yes . . . um . . . )’es. Got an advance. Ghosting a book 
of memoirs. Chap knew all tlie right people, ail the hist 
times. Last days of Oscar; Ronnie under the table at the 
Iiitfel Tower — ‘Look at my white hands’ etc. Then Soutli 
of France stulT. Scott Fit/gerald, Paris and so on.” 

“Those were the tlays, darling. I'he conscience-stricken 
’50s. They did themselves well.” 

“Before the war,” said the large man, “you’d only to 
publish a book and they kept you in drinks and parties for 
the rest of your life. Nowadays it’s like dropping a stone 
into mud.” 

“Lot of stones dropped, nevertheless,” said the young 
man who had made room for F-llie. She realised he w'as 
speaking to her rather than to the others, his tone implying 
some sort'of confederacy. She turned to observ'c him: his 
square, fair, good-humoured face seemed to her pleasing, 
but it did not mean much. He said something quickly, 
seeming to snatch at her attention — but already she had 
returned it to the large nun, dazzled by his cross-talk wuth 
Denis. His appearance scemetl to her spectacular. She had 
never before tried to embody tlic word ‘intelJfCtuar and 
now here it was embodied for her — a nun with a large, pale, 
aquiline face, seeming at once aloof and piteous. A black 
Homburg hat was pushed to the hack of his head. I’ndcr 
his arm, at a dangerous angle, he held a broken -<iown, black 
cottor umbrella. He swayed a little as though he were 
unsubstantial, an iiulatcd skin, huge but tender, that was 
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Stirred by every current of air. Occasionally, it seemed, he 
doubted his power to stand alone, for he would glance round 
for support and depress on to the table-top the fingers of 
one h^d. It was only in the heat of talk he took the risk 
of lifting them. 

He said: “Even the artist these days is being cut down to 
the common man. The local’s good enough for us. No 
one wants to applaud. No one records on shirt cuffs. Why, 
in this very pub 1 heard Dylan talk his head off, night after 
night, and no one remembers a word of it.” 

"Too much talk, darling, too much drink. . . .” 

“How else can w'e forget our enemies?” 

“Imernics, darling? Have you enemies?” 

“Indeed, yes. Tlirce. The psychiatrist, the mad-house 
and the grave.” 

“Oh, m^ dear Arnold." Denis caught his arm affection- 
ately. “Let me buy you a drink — a beer, I mean. I’m not 
standing for brantly.” 

EUic watched Denis gii to the bar. How wohdvtful to be 
Denis and on sut p terms with such a man' In this interval 
of silence, the young man at her elbow tried to distract her 
again. What was her name? VC'hat did she do? His was 
Simon I.cssing. He was an architect, but painted in his spare 
time. 

Simon? ‘Simple Simon’ was the unfotfmatc corn !. • ion 
in her mind. 

“I’ve often seen you in the King’s Road,” he said. 

“Have you?” She was surprised that anyone, even this 
young man, had noticed licr in tht King’s Road. During the 
months of her loneliness it had seemed she must be invisible. 

She looked int(j his f.ice and, recognising in his intensely 
watching eyes the reflection of her uncommon attraction for 
him, she could onlu pity him. He had made himself known 
to her )ust too late. Before this evening she might have been 
glad of him, hut what hope for him now that she was re- 
stored to Quintin? 
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She smiled briefly. Discouraging him, she looked away 
tt> where Denis was returned to converse with the writer. 
Simon started to say something, but EUie shook her head 
and kept her face from him as though he were interrupting 
a performance upon the stage. 

The large man, Arnold, was saying: “The ’30s, of course, 
were pretty well taken up with their own doom. The 
poetry was in the self-pity. The young today are different. 
Ttey haven’t grown tip blaming cvert'onc but themselves. 
They don’t see themselves as the helpless victims.” 

“No, theyVe simply gone undcrgrtiund. Every man his 
own deep shelter. They’re just not interested. 1 Icre — ” he 
turned on I’llie —“what do you behevc in?” 

She was too startled to answer at first: she blushed and 
asked miserably: “Do you mean God?” 

“Not necessarily. \X'hat about politics?” 

*T don’t know. I can’t be a Conservative because mv 
mother was. I suppose I’m a Socialist — but I can’t sec how 
thev differ.” 

“There you are,” said Denis. “And v hen I was her age 1 
wanted to fight in Spain.” 

“But then we knew how thes differed. Since then there’s 
been a clash. Black and white have mi.\ed. liversthing 
looks grey.” 

At that moment Bertie came in and gazed feverishly about 
him. Eilic caught his eye, but he seemed not to notice her. 
When he saw Denis he cried out accusingly: “So here you 
aa'! V(hat became of vou? I wasn’t more than a second 
late.” 

‘■I.Atc?” Denis looked coldly at him. “f.ate for what?” 

“Weren’t we meeting this evening? At the 'Passport to 
Fortune’?” 

“Were we?” Denis turned away and asked Arnold what 
he had been sa; ing. 

Bertie, ignored and wretched, stared at Denis's hack. 
After he had stood for some time, lillic tried to distract him. 
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*"Hcllo, Bertie/* she said. do think your writing-desk 
design is terribly good.” 

“What?” Bertie looked at her as though he had seen her 
before somewhere but could not place her in this setting. 
I Ic shook his head slightly. 

She repeated her remark. 

“Oh!** he said blankly, then returned his gaze to Denis. 

“Have a drink?” Simon Lessing invited him. 

He looked round again with a pained frown as though 
these attempts to console liim were agony to him. VC'hcn 
he realised what had been said, he replied: “Don’t bother, 
ril get one myself.” XK'hcn he came back he sat on the edge 
of the form beside lillic and watched Denis as a dog, trained 
to patience, watches its master. 

Now that this interruption was over, EUie could hear tlie 
author again. 

“ . . . isolated and done for,” he w^as saying. “Life has us 
surrounded. I’ve done my best to identify myself with it, 
but I know I can’t.” 

“Retreat into i>*Lrature,” Denis advised him. “Write a 
great book.” 

“Literature’s down the drain. As for great books — 
there’s one published every minute.” 

Denis, on his third drink, was losing his languor; he 
was becoming dictatorial and fast-sper’^'ng, his w 
tensed hands swinging about. “Not that sort of ‘great bt. 

— give your time to it, give ten years: write Bovofy or War 
and Peace.^* 

The large man shook his head in a defeated 'way. “When 
Tolstoy spent ten j ears, or wdi.uc\ cr it was, on War and Peacc^ 
he believed wdicn it was linished society would still be there 
to read it. I don't know^ where we'll aU be ten mondis 
from now.” 

“Why did you ever write at all?” 

“I started young. When we lived at the peak of civil- 
isation. Remember tho.se times? A le. years later we 
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went to war. Wc had not, after all, inherited a world of 
light.” 

“Six bloody wasted years,** said Denis. 

The large man laughed. He made a movement, depre- 
cating Denis’s vehemence. As he talked, his manner implied 
that nothing he said was to be taken very seriously. 
Occasionally he glanced about, observing his neighbours 
and the people at the bar. V^en the newcomer was a 
woman his eyes, shy and enquiring, would rest on her until 
she looked at him, then he turned away. 

Denis said: “Wc grew up believing in progress anti 
civilisation, then found they didn’t exist.” 

Arnold nodded: “That’s our trouble. Wc live in an age 
to which we do not belong.” 

lilJic had heard something like this from Tom CZlaypole. 
She was bewildered by the dissatisfaction of her elders. Did 
she, she w'ondcrcd, live in an age to which she did not 
belong? She thought not — ^but then, she had no dear 
memor)’^ of growing up in a belief in civilisatif)n and progress. 
WTien the war broke out she was an infant. Mrs. Parsons 
had g<jne with her young children to a cousin in Staffordshire. 
She still spoke with wrath of the years of squabbles and 
hatred that came next. F.Uic did not remember much of 
them, but she remembered ihcir desolate return to an Eastsea 
restrained by barbed wire; bombed, silent and shut. Her 
father had been invalided from the Army. He lived for three 
more years. During that time her education had been 
sketchy. VCTien they mrAcd into the restaurant, Mrs. 
Parsons had been too busy to worry much about the girls. 
Vt'hat Lllic had learnt, she learnt in spite of circumstances. 
Perhaps she had missed something. 

“Man,” said Denis, giving an imitation of a famous 
political figure, “set in a world rich and beautiful, expends 
his infinite resources upon means to exterminate himself. 
Wh-*t is this instinct that ff)rccs him to destroy his own 
happiness? Is it the Divine Will that, having ordaincul a hell 
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upon this planet, economises by setting the silly bastards to 
make it for themselves?” 

Arnold started to laugh, then stopped to watch the woman 
who had just entered the bar. She let the door bang behind 
her and crossed the floor, frowning, looking about her in a 
distraught way. The others watched her, too. There was 
a stir as she sighted someone in their group and smiled with 
relief. She had singled out a man who, sitting next to 
Simon, had had nothing to say. He saw her, but ncitht r 
moved nor smiled. He still said nothing. The woman was 
driven to whisper to him: “Thco, I must speak to you.” 

He gave a sigh of annoyance, then, looking about and 
hnding himself observed, he rose and went with the woman 
to an isolated table. 

Arnol(< ’ ice w'atchfd them go. 


14 


Tm*RE w'cre two chairs. Petta sat on one of them. Her 
companion stood some moments, tlien dropped impatientlv 
into the other. I Ic looked aw’ay from her with an expression 
of long-suffering, waiting for the interview to come to an 
end. 

Petta said: “I’ve rung your number every day. I tht. jght 
you were never coming back from wherever you were.” 

“rd’vc stayed if I could,” he said. 

Petta smiled gently. As she w’atchcd liim, her eyebrow's 
a little raiscti, her face and body leaned towards him in 
tender appeal. She said: “I’ve been so miserable without 
you. Take me home with you ” 

He gave her a shocked state, then said: “You’re crazy.” 

“I’m not, Theo.” She slid her delicate hand and forearm 
across the table and touched his wrist. She slipped tw'- 
fingers up under his shirt -cuff: “Darhng, she said. 
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Abruptly, he pulled his arm from her: “You’re being 
ridiculous. All that’s over. I suffered enough: we both 
suffered enough. It would be lunacy to start it up again. 
It’s out of tlie question.” 

He spoke with decision, but a sulky decision. She was 
not convinced. “Thco, look at me,” she said pleadingly, 
and when he looked she lifted a hand as though to sav: 
‘I am helpless and defenceless.’ 

Turning from her, he said: “Don’t be silly.” She watched 
him, believing still in her old power over him. She knew 
this peevish rcsisuncc too well to take it seriously. 

She begged him: “Get me a drink.” 

He rose with a sort of sullen obedience and wxnt to the 
bar. 'fhe centre of the bar w.is ctfiwdcd. Between the heads 
moving this way and that, she could sometimes sec Theo’s 
sitle-face as he sttiod waiting to be served, too absorbetl in 
lus own thoughts to press for attention. He was ten tears 
licr junior. His smtHith, regular face was still a young face. 
Now It wa^ the face of someone cornered and resentful. 
The weak down droop of his lips filled her with contempt. 
He did not belong to her world at all. He was a journalist: 
the sort that fills the picture weekhes with re writes of old 
murders, haunted houses, great loves, famous trials and 
curiosities of history. He staned thumping this stud out 
at nine in t’^e morning and went on till five. He was 
becoming well known. He earned rather more tlian a 
cabinet minister and could have earned much more had he 
been ambitious. He was content to spend his evenings here, 
drinking liccr bv the pint glass. Petta had ilisturbed him bv 
widening his life. She had refurbished his sitting-room, 
given parties, improved his dress, put lum 00 to an agent 
who marketed his stuff abroad, arranged lecture tours, 
travel-film scripts and documentaries. He lud accepted 
what came, but resentfully, finding this extra work an 
intru.>lon upon the daily life he had organised round lus 
typewriter, his EHe^clopadta hritannua and his public-house 
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evenings. He had found a formula for life. He did not 
want it changed. 

When he returned from the bar, he put her gin down 
before her with the air of a small boy who has unwillingly 
performed an errand. 

She said: “How did you enjoy your trip to ‘Sunny 
Honolulu’?” 

“fiuba,” he corrected her, and left it at that. 

“I’m glad you’re .still getting this film work.” 

“The Cuba film was the last of the contract.” 

“Will you get another contract?” 

“I don’t want another.” 

I'hc end of the contract. 'Jhe end of her interference. The 
return to a routine life. His clothes w'ere becoming shabby 
again. Sh“ f It her old '’xasperation with Ids lack of am- 
bition. She wanted to overwhelm him wdth her own 
fers'^our, to set him to do her work for her — but tlus was not 
the moment for that. She asked him in her subdued, 
suppliant’s voice' 'VC'hat are you working on nOw?” 

At the same moment she looked up and found ..\rnold 
Valance’s eyes lixed on her. He looked away at once, but 
his expression had told her he was hers for the taking. She 
knew who he w^as. This was not his home ground, but she 
had seen him in here before. 

She looked at him again. Again his eyes were lixt on 
her and this time they remained for several seconds in the 
Jong look of recognition. She n >ted that when he returned 
his attention to Denis Plumlcy , he was smilintr. 

She sat back in her chair and looked at Theo. lUready 
his face was coarsening. For years he had been swallowing 
beer as though life owed it to him. Soon his youth would 
be gone. .\nd what would remain? His selfishness, his 
ignorance and his vanity . 

He had answered her last question, but she had not been 
listening. She broke in on something he was saying to ask- 
“What on earth is going to become of you, iheo?” 
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ilc looked up, startled by her change of tone. She ha«l 
been suddenly restored to her old, magnetic vivacity. The 
ridicule in her glance made him sliift uneasily in his scat. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said. He jerked up his beer- 
mug and tried to empty it in a mouthful. It was too much 
for him. 

Now, from among the crowd m the centre of the bar, a 
figure dodged warily into sight — ^an old man, keeping an 
e\e on the barman and holding open a decayed raincoat 
beneath which he displayed, like a hand of cards, some 
paper-covered l>ooklets 

l\*tta watched him as he edged round Denis’s party. No 
one there gave him a glance. Denis and ,\rnold, it seemed, 
w«.ie absorbed in an argument. The girl with a face like a 
powder-puff w'as gazing at them, a gawp and a glitter. Tlu 
young man beside her was watching her with a w'orld of 
meaning in his face. Lucky girl. Petta thought: Tf I were 
starting my life again, that is the sort of man I w'tiuJd get 
for myself. ’ I would live in a cheap Victorian house and 
have a dozen children and never have time to wonder where 
mv looks had gone.’ 

The old man, hts white hair starting up from his head, his 
beard frenzied as the beard of a prophet, noticed Petta and 
made his way towards her. As he drew' near, his surface 
broke up. He lost his seer’s look - he w.'as dim: his teeth wt re 
black, his eves were full of guile. He brought with him a 
stench of old urine as he bent over her. “.Spare a copper, ladv.” 

'fheo moved his face away. The man, taking no offence, 
moved his display of biKiks round so that Theo found him- 
self looking at them. He was about to shift again when one 
caught his eye. He pf»mtcd imperiously at it. The old 
fellow, in his eagerness, nearly fell on top of him. 

“Here y’arc, guvner, ‘Fortune by the .Stars’ the book 
shook between his fingers. As Theo took it, the man pulled 
the orncr of another one from an inside p«>ckei: “bro- 
chures,” he whispered. 
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Then shook his head but held to the fortune book: “How 
much?” 

“Two bob.” 

Thco tossed the book back at him and looked away. The 
old man, scrambling to catch it, said: “A bob, then, guv. A 
b<jb — ” he trembled over Theo — "it cost me that. All right, 
a tanner. A tanner to you, guv, just to make a sale. Just 
to change m’luck. God’s truth, guv, what can you get for 
a tanner these days?” 

Thco brought out a handful of change and examined it. 
With a fastidious forefinger and thumb he picked out six- 
pennyworth of coppers and threw it on to the table. The 
old man scooped it up with a businesslike gesture and w ent. 
Thco glanced idly about him, then, when it would seem he 
had forgotten ’•he book, he picked it up. 

Petta had watched his movements closely. 

The truth was she could not remember now whether she 
had ever l>een in love with him or not, but to heighten her 
contempt for him .he asked herself, had it been ’insanity, or 
what, that had possessed her? At her age still not to know 
herself, still to be gullible, still to be capable of the self- 
hypnosis of passion that could cause her to mistake this boor, 
this prig, this carping egoist for a man! 

He was holding the book open at his own birth date. She 
said: “Come on. Read it aloud. Give u., .i laugh.” 

I Ic ignored her. Somctliing he read brought a simpe. to 
his mouth but he bit it back. He pursed his bps, expanded 
his nostrils, lifted his eyebrows and gave an approving 
nod. . . . Petta snatched the book from him. He made to 
snatch it back: she held it out of reach. His expression 
became angry: he was about to catch her wrist when he 
realised people were watching him. He sat back, motioiiicss 
in ange*". 

Petta rcatl aloud: “ ‘People bom under this sign arc lovers 
of everything beautiful.’ (Well, what d’you know!) ‘‘i'hcy 
possess strong family ties, pride and love >f home. They 
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arc generous and high-minded.’ (The author of this femlkton 
must have known you personally.) ‘They desire to lead and 
are fairly successful, but never originators.’ (Oh, bad luck, 
little Theo') ‘'fhcy . . . 

Theo rose and tried to strike a way through the people 
packed in front of him. They did not move. He w.is 
forced to go round them. 

“Theo.” 

He turned. 

“Your book, baby boy!” 

He took it from her. She watched the fretful push of lus 
shoulder as he broke into the crowd. He passed out of 
sight. Petta wondered how long it had been since she said 
to him: “I cannot live -without \ou.” 

She Ifiokcd over at Arnokl Valance. As she did so, he 
turned his head away. Sometliing m lus movement told her 
he was a man w'ho might expect too much of her. .She hail 
intended to join Denis’s party as soon as Theo went. Now- 
she sat unce'rtainlv, conscious of his vision of her -a delicate 
beauty, the faultless ptisscssor of a fauldess face, hhe 
understood that role, but too long had passed since anyone 
had asked her to play it. She remained alone in her chair, 
m a dream of existence where nothing w'oulil be expected of 
her — no elfort, no movement, no wit, no virtue, a relationship 
with sleep. She propped her head on her liand and returned 
unawares to meniorv. She found herself in a summer 
afternoon so long distant she did not at first relate it to 
herself. Tlie two little ijirK were little girls seen in 
a picture-book. In the distance was a picture-book 
lawn where ladies in summer dresses sat at tea. It was 
not until she smelt the honeysuckle that sht identified herself 
with the girl astride the garden wail. This was the colonel’s 
house: the ladies liad aiinc wiUi the ncw'ly arrived I'-nglish 
regiment. The little girl standing on the grass below the 
wall was the ctdoncl’s daughter. Although she hail almost 
f{»rgottcn w'hat w'as coming next, she suddenly resisted the 
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memory, but now its impetus was too great for her. 

The English girl said “Hello! Come down here,” and, 
eagerly and fearlessly, Petta had jumped at once down into 
the summer garden. They walked together round the 
stables, where there was a carriage but no horses. Petta 
climbed on to the dusty leather of the coachman’s seat and 
pretended to drive. She shouted: “Sit up here beside me,” 
but the English girl in her white gossamer dress said; “Mama 
says I mustn’t.” Petta swung round the stable wall from 
hook tf) hook. She w'alkcd along the partitions between the 
stalls and climbed into the mangers full of straw. The 
Imglish girl laughed at Petta’s wild energy, but she kept out 
of range of the dust and straw and said: “Oh no. Mama 
would not hke ine to do that.” Petta’s antics flagged at last 
and the pit! “I’ll show tou my rabbits.” When they 
came into view of the tea-party, the colonel’s wife called: 
“Joan, come here, darling,” and Joan had crossed to her 
mother and been introduced to the party of ladies. She 
behaved with a cliarming shtness, already * an accepted 
personality in tlic world iKcausc she was just what a little 
girl should be. 

The ladies did not seem to sec Petta, who w'as also a little 
girl — but an untidy, dirty little girl who probably had no 
right to be there. The grown-up Petta could now see f'erself 
as she had been then, standing on the luuige of the rty, 
brushing her hair away from her brilliant eyes, smiling and 
smiling and waiting to be noticed, hke a friendly puppy that 
cannot imagine it will be overlooked. 

No one could have ignorcvl a puppy as she had been 
ignored. C^nly Joan’s mother looked at her, giving her a 
frown, no doubt wislting her out of sight. Petta, of course, 
did not move. She was waiting for her new^ friend. At 
last Joan was released. The girls started to run off together, 
but when they had gone a few' yards, the colonel’s wife 
called her daughter back again. She whispered— in the quie’ 
of the garden her wdiispcr filled tlie air: v\'ho is that girl, 
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darling? Wherever did you meet such a person?” 

Joan tried to move away. “She’s nice. She’s very clever.” 

“I dare say, but site isn’t clean.” 

Although Petta heard all this conversation it did not take 
shape for her until she remembered it years later. She was 
too full of her new friendship, of the garden, of the silken 
ladies. These things crowded out resentment. 'ITicir 
"ontempt, if it was contempt, was some silly mistake. 
.. iware only that they were wondering who she was, she ran 
across to the tea-party and said: “I am Petronia Bcrcngaria 
Vanessa Kilkanc, of Ktlkane House.” 

Joan's mother looked round her guests with a splutter of 
laughter; “And no doubt,” she said, “descended fnim the 
Irish kings?” 

“Oh yes,” said Petta. 

The otliccr’s wives found this dclightfullv funny. Petta 
watched them. It seemed to her then that she felt nothing, 
understood nothing — but now she knew their laughter had 
struck againk the blank wall cif her innocence and left 
soractlung dark there. 

Remembering this, she could,havc put down her head ami 
wept for her <jwn mnoccnce — then, m a second, the whole 
incident had swept back into absurdity, into darkness, into 
complete forgetfulness. She was suddenly revived. Looking 
.about her, she met the anxious, longing e\cs of Arnold 
Valance. 

.''he linished her drink. Then, as though making a 
leisurely way from the bar, she passed Denis’s group and 
paused. Arnold Valance seemed not to exist for her. Her 
e\cs, their silver colour clear arul gleaming between her 
darkened lashes, were only for Denis. She spoke in a low 
voice sweet with sex: 

“VCTis, Denis darling, I haven’t seen jou for so long.” 
'fhe confidence of her vivacity had a hypnotic force. It 
dctnrur ~tcd them all, hut it was Denis whom she held by the 
arm, possessing him with her look as though she had been 
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searching for him down the centuries. She turned to the 
three at the table — EUie, Simon Lessing and Bertie — ^gave 
Arnold Valance a casual glance, then said: “You must all 
have a drink with me.” 

“No, no,” said Arnold, “this is my round. Please allow 
me.” He started out for the bar. 

Petia, like a fire lighted in its midst, was the centre of the 
company. Everyone looked at her, expecting a revelation, 
but now’ that Arnold was not there to listen she had nothing 
to say. 1 ler hand fell from Denis’s arm. 1 ler colour seemed 
to fade. The others realised she had not brought new 
entertainment: she had merely halted the old. 

Petta smiled at the three at the table, but already Simon’s 
attention had leturned to EUie. Bertie was taking this 
opportun'tj attract D'-nis’s attention. He stood up and 
whispered fiercely to Denis, who replied: “It’s no good, 
darling. I’ve got one of my normal phases coming on.” 

Petta looked about her, smiling vaguely, like an actress 
who has forgot*^ n her lines. Turning his shoulder away 
from Bertie, Deius said to her: “Have you come back to 
live among us?” 

“Not yet — but I feel at hc|rac in tliis part of the w’orld.” 

Arnold returned. He had been lent a tray on which to 
carry the drinks. His hat had slid to the back of his head: 
his umbreUa was stiU clasped by his elbow : he held th ray 
at eye level to safeguard it from the crowd. Before he could 
get to the table, the umbreUa escaped, clattering down 
somewhere beneath the feet of tbc crowd. He returned to 
retrieve it and brought it back crushed and dusty. When 
the drinks were distributed, he stood beside Petta, leaning 
slightly over her, giving her contented glances but not 
speaking to her, as though, having been safely captured, she 
could be kept in *Deyanv c. He looked to Denis to continue 
the conversation. 

It w’as after ten o’clock, not yet closing time but people 
were sensing its approach. There was » . urgency in the 
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drinking: they looked tineasily about them through the 
smoky air. Those who had cars were planning to make 
their way across the frontier of some borough where licensing 
hours were longer. Glasses piled up among a litter of 
cigarette ends and cartonS. The tables, wet with beer, fogged 
with ash, gave off a rancid smell. Manners, conversation 
and sense were all failing with the failure of oxygen. 

Denis said: “They say one day the sun will expand and 
envelope the whole solar system — all the planets just cinders, 
stuck like currants in a suet pudding. Who’ll care then? 
Take this star, Berclgeusc. . . Denis drank from his 
glass, then gazed into it for so long that Arnold said: 

“Betelgeuse? What did vou Siiv it was?” 

“A star,” 

*T don’t think I’ve heard of it.” 

”lt is two and a half million miles across.” 

“Dear me! Rather large,” 

“The earth is eight thousand.” 

“Are you sUre?” Petta interrupted. “Only eight thousand?” 

lUlic shuiHcd fonvard in her sear, touched now with an 
eager excitement, feeling that iij this matter of the stars she 
was on her own ground. Sh^ listened to Denis as one 
expert to apother. He said: 

“Vi'hen the sun swallows up the earth and Mar» and Venus, 
and Ncpnmc and Jupiter, and all tlic rest of them, who’ll 
care whether you were Wullie Shakespeare, or just that chap 
who wrote — what-was-it-called? — ‘How to make friends and 
inliucncc people without actually cheating’-'” 

Kllie, her mind upon the great star Betelgeuse, herself a 
famihar tenant of the stars, spoke suddcnl) and said: “But 
our destiny is not here.” 

The three standing turned as though a bird had spoken. 
Arnold Valance smiled on EUie’s behalf, but IdJic remained 
solemn. She had meant what she said. Simon Lessing was 
solemn for her sake. Slowly, beneath tlic scrutiny of her 
audience, she flushed and looked down at her glass. 
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Arnold Valance said; “This is an age when a writer lifts 
his eyes from his work and looks straight into the face of 
death. And he faces it in cold blood. He’s not drugged 
by faith or hope or heroics. He is forced by his own nature 
to see it clearly. Perhaps our destiny is not here, but uc 
have no proof of that.” 

His intense, almost emotional manner forced EUic to raise 
her flushed cheeks. He was looking at her and she looked 
back, moist-eyed in sympathy as though she had been 
listening to poetry. 

She said: “But 1 feel immortal. I know I’m immortal.” 

“That’s an illusion of the creative temperament. I take 
it vou arc creative in some wa\? An art student, or some- 
thing?” 

“She’s a <'• 1 ” blown art’st,” said Denis, “a member of tlie 
Clape Gooseberry sch<>ol of water-colourists.” 

“The defeat of time,” said Arnold, “that’s another illusion. 
But time is advancing over vou, an avalanche moving 
quietly but much more quickly than you think.* It will burj’ 
you m tlte past and your poor htllc talent with it.” 

hUic looked down again, yshc had thought the writer was 
being kind to her, and now »e knew he was not being kind. 
He was not even laughing at her; he despised her. The 
young man besivle her, Simon I.essing, held her ar e to 
comfort her and said: “Let me get v ou another drmk.’ 

“I don’t think I should have another.” 

“One more won’t do any harm.” 

He took her empty glass and vent awav. She kept her 
head down, distrustful of all of them, and thought: ‘But I 
have Quintin.’ 

Outside, a thunderstorm was ro.trmg and clasliing. Denis 
went to the window; “No rain,” he said. “A costive show. 
A case of cosmic ctillyu vibblcs.” Before he ctiuld return 
to the table, Bertie had jumped up and hurried to him. 
Denis listened to Bertie as though he were being told some- 
thing he could not understand. 
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“Well, that’s the position,” Bertie ended on a high note. 
He glanced about defiantly. “And now I’ll go.” 

Denis made no comment. Bertie went. When Denis 
returned to the table, he started to do a step-dance, pretending 
to play a banjo and singing: 

“Under the A, 

Under the B, 

Under the Atom Bomb.” 

“Bravo,” said the writer, patting the palm of his hand. 

“Do you know my modern child’s alphabet?” Denis asked, 
“A is for Atom Bomb, D what a bang!” 

“Already out of date,” said someone. 

“Here’s a new one.” Denis went into his dance routine 
to sing: 


“I’ll love you atomised, 

•I’U love you pulverised, 
rU love your outline on the pavement.” 

Petta looked aside at EUic Jnd, meeting the girl's eyes, 
said: “What d<J you think about it all?” 

Filic shook her head vaguely. She had suddenly become 
appalled, as though she found herself stepping (»vcr a chasm 
which was revealing itself as much wider than she would 
have thought possible. As she drank her third glass of gin, 
she began to retreat fnim this company. All her senses 
were functioning as though at a distance from her. She 
seemed to be deep in a well round the rim of wliich buzzed 
a swarm of bees. When binam spoke to her she could not 
reply. 

Watching her, Petta thought: “If I still had that look of 
innocence, that smooth magnolia face, yet knew all I now 
know — I’d give them hell. I’d win cverv trick. But as 
soon as you’ve learnt this game, you’re out of it. Your 
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place at the table is wanted for a newcomer. And I suppose 
this is the newcomer, this silly innocent!” 

A wreck of a man, thrusting his thin, damp nostrils in 
between the swing doors of the bar, began a starved quaver; 

‘‘I love you; yes, I 
I love you. 

It’s a sin to tell a lie , . .” 

Listening, Petta told herself this sing-song was typical of 
all she had ever been offered of love in these cold islands. 
Men here understood nothing of passion. Few men had 
been able to draw her from the prison of herself. Her first 
husband, Henry, looking down on her blank face, had asked 
her: “WJ, -^o you th<nk about at such a time?” She said: 
“I design clothes for myself.” 

Denis said: “The trouble is, W'e invested in war. We 
didn’t provide ftir surviving it. We’ve left ourselves in- 
tellectually ba'iKrupt. Now’, the next war . . . 

Petta bfted her face from the next war* and noticed Elbe 
again. As she saw the girl • pale and unmarked, her youth 
all newly taken from tissua paper, she thought: ‘The last 
war did not touch her — but* my goodness, the next one w’dl 
land her a whangcr.’ 

Elbe, who had been breathing-in Pctia’s dry, hca scent, 
looking at the lace handkerchief in her hand, at her ex,>cnsive 
suede handbag, her coat of geranium-pink, thought: Tf 
Quintin ever met a woman like this. I’d never sec him 
again.’ As she raised her eyes in admiration, she met Petta’s 
scrutiny, cobl as the look ot an enemy. 

At that moment the bghts went out. A voice began 
bawbng “Time. ’ One white globe was bt behind the bar: 
it cut through the siaoky gbwm. Shadow’s moved oddlv. 
People seemed to draw together for comfort. The voice of 
the barman changed from appeal to command, from c*' n- 
inand to anger. Elbe, lost in the dark jss among strangers. 
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thought; ‘Supposing nothing ever docs happen to me! 
Supposing there is nothing to hope fori Supposing we do 
no mote than die!’ Knowing the situation beyond her, she 
dropped her head on to her arms and, sobbing, whispered 
to herself: ‘Quintin! Quintin! Quintin!’ 

Denis said: “That kid’s squiffy, I must get her home.” 

Simon Lessing had a car outside. Together they took 
EUie awav. 


15 

The tain came down a.s the last dawdlers were pushed from 
the public-house. The doors were locked behind them. Thev 
stofxl against the closed door, pressing away from the 
downrush of water. 

Arnold put up his umbrella and looked at Petta. She 
moved under it. 

“It won’t be much,” he said. They could sec the edge of 
the storm like a wall across the street: “Have you far to go!'” 

“I have nowhere to go.” 

She wanted him to accept he! statement as simply as she 
made it,, but he said; “Are you ierious?” 

“Of course.” 

He took h'T arm. They walked together up the King's 
Road and turned int<} Sydney Street. “1 live off the Fulham 
Road,” Arnold said. “.My place is pretty dilapidatcil; not 
even very clean. My char leaves things much 'as she finds 
them.” 

“h will do.” 

She could feel his nervousne.ss, his desire for an ex- 
planation. .She woultl not make one. She felt irritated 
because he could not accept their impending relationship as 
she accepted it. Like c\cr\'one else, he w'anted the con- 
ventional prehminarics. 

Now' they w'cre alone together, he had become tongue- 
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tied, uncertain of himself. She glanced at his big belly, his 
vague handling of the umbrella, his limping foot, and there 
came down on her a chill distaste for the night ahead. 
Could he have responded to her own recklessness, nothing 
else would have mattered. Now she anticipated ncrvT)us 
fidgeting in a dingy setting. 

She thought: ‘If I see a taxi. I’ll call it and say it was all a 
joke, ril say I must go home: my husband is expecting me,’ 
liut at the thought of Quintin^s frozen presence in the flat 
her resolve failed. She had known from the first she would 
have to find some other refuge. She could bear no more of 
life with Quintin. Even Arnold Valance was to be preferred. 

This was the extremity to w'hich her need had reduced 
her. She sighed. Arnold, bending over her, put his hand 
toher^^lljovs and said: ‘Vto are nearly home.” 

Next morning, while Arnold sat in bed with the Sunday 
papers spread over the soiled counterpane, Petta made 
coffee. The Cat comprised tu'o rooms. The kitchen was a 
large cupboard in the sitting-room. The bathroom, on a 
lower landing, was shared br the tenants of the floor below. 

The sitting-room, filled \fith forlorn junk-shop furniture, 
smelt of the books that w'cm stacked evcr\’W'herc. The dirt 
and untidiness (ff the place did not worry her urj’ ’y, but 
she found the cupboard-kitchcn distasteful. It hclc sink, 
gas-stove and provision shelves. Un ventilated, it gave out 
a strong smell of old frying fa; and a leak in the stove. She 
threw- away half a tin of fungus and poup'd the last of the 
sugar into the cracked basin. As she made coflcc, she felt 
the peace of domesticity. She might have been living here 
w'ith Arnold for twenn years. 

VCTicn she rarried in the breakfast, he looked at her w’ith 
satisfaction and held out liis hand — a gentle and undemanding 
man. 

He would do. He W'ould have to d 

He sniffed at the coffee jug: “1 say, tins is something like.” 
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She was in her most tender and compliant mood, as sweet 
as he believed her to be. She remained so all day. 

She explained that her life with her husband had become 
impossible. He was a philanderer and indifferent to her. 
She had been intending to leave him for some time. She 
could bear no more of it. Arnold held her hand as she 
talked, looking aside with his shy, pale eyes that were every 
few minutes drawn to her face. He seemed scarcely able 
to bear this record of her sufferings. In protest against it, 
he said once or twice: “My dear girl, my dear girl,” and at 
moments he seemed to be feeling acute pain. 

Talking or reading the papers, they sat around until 
evening. Then they went to a restaurant near South 
Kensington station. 

Petta’s mind was made up. She would move her belongings 
from Quintin’s flat. She had reached at last the moment 
when she could say: ‘'Phis time I am leaving you for good.’ 
She intended going on Monday morning to the flat alone, 
but she made* the mistake of mentioning this to Arnold. He 
insisted that he must accompany her. He was an honourable 
man. He was not afraid to face her husband. She might 
have dissuaded him, but at the r^k of rousing his suspicions. 

Well, .he was presentable enough! He even looked 
impressive. 

Vi'hcn they reached the house, Arnold took the stairs 
slowly. Pctu ran ahead with some idea of facing Quintin, 
‘Tell him nothing. Give me a chance,’ she would say; but 
when she called “Quintin,” there was no reply. 

The flat felt empty, bhc lotikcd at the k tiers on the hall 
tabic. One was addressed to her in Quintin’ » hand. She 
could hc.ir .•\rnold at the second landing. With her anxiety 
choking her, she shut herself in the dressing nnim and read 
the letter: 

“Saturday. 

“My Df.sR Pi-.nA, 

“I am about to leave for Switzerland. 1 have l>cen 
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threatened with a return of my old chest trouble and 
advised to see a specialist in Berne. For both out sakes 
I shall remain away for some time. The present situation 
is intolerable and I hope my absence will give you the 
impetus to remake your life with someone else. The rent 
of the flat is paid until the end of the quarter. My solicitor 
will then arrange for my belongings to be moved. You 
can take it on if you wish. I shall not return to it. 

“I have instructed my solicitor to start proceedings. I 
am sorry, dear Petta, but our marriage has come to an 
end and oflidal recognition of the fact will be best for all 
concerned.” 

“Quintin” 


“For alt coticerned!*' 

Petta could hear Arnold Valance pulling in the hall. She 
wished she could tell him to leave her in peace. She bolted 
the dressing-room door. She heard him go into the living- 
room and, linJii'.g no one there, come c at, cdling; “VThere 
arc you?” 

She burnt with anger against him. Could she not be alone 
to revise and absorb the tulality of solitude which Quintin’s 
desertion had brought upon her? 

She .shouted: “Go into the sitting r^om. Pn» >aking 
coflee.” .She heard him blunder off again. 

Sw’it2crland! The name of the country brought another 
name to her mind. Alma! ^vnd 01 Jy Alma hau enough 
money there to keep him ‘for some tinr-c’! But it was 
unthinkable. Above all things, he wanted youth in his 
women. 

After some minutes Petta regained herself enough to 
emerge, but she did not go into the kitchen. She went into 
Quintin’s bedroom and dialled Alma’s number. The buder 
answered the telephone. I ler ladyship has gone to Switzt r- 
land. When did she go? On Saturd*. evening; the sc\cn 
o’clock plane. Still she could not bcheve ii. 
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The bedtoom looked out on to a well. With its wine- 
coloured walls, ceiling and curtains, it was almost dark. She 
switched on the lights and went through the drawers of his 
writing-desk. She found some cheap cuft'-links, a plastic 
cigarette-case, a lighter, a metal pencil and half-a-do7-cn 
trinkets. She recognised them for what they were — tokens 
of affection. She threw them into the waste-paper basket. 

She went to the hanging-cupboard wliich held some of his 
old suits. Striking at the neat row of sleeves, she said savagely: 
“Damn the lot of you!” 

When she went into the sitting-room, j\rnold turned, his 
smile ditlident yet cNpcctant. She took no notice of him. 
She looked into the cupboards beneath the large Cieorgian 
bookcase which covered one wall. These liad been kept 
locked while Quintin was here: now the kc\s were in the 
key-holes. She flung tlie doors open. In her anger she 
breathed as tlniugh near to choking. She found nothing 
but books and empty folders, and a large portfolio. She 
dragged this'etut into the open. I'here was a system anti 

fun' about all her movements that caused ArnoUl to follow 

¥ 

them widi a pcqdcxcd look of enquiry. “Anything wrong?’^ 
he asked, “Anything I can do to help?’’ 

She pulled at the portfolio ^tapes, impatiently breaking 
those that would not untie, and threw' open the boards. 
\\ ithin wxre sliabbv sheets of draw'ing-paper, each licavjly 
painted in pure colour. 

“For God’s sakcl” she said with scctlxing disgust. 

“What is the matter?” Arnold lifted himself in lus seat: 
“\\ hose arc those? Yours?” 

“Of course not. ThevVe signed '1^. Parsons.’ There’s a 
name for a genius! ‘Mjss II. Parsons, Kastsca 'I’cchnical 
Q>llcgc, I'.astsca’ — I ask you!” She ran through the paintings 
quickly, then, with sharp and violent movements, picking 
them up in twos and threes, she tore them into pieces. 

ArneJd raised himself again, a thing he did not do easily, 
and protested in a mild, hun way: “You shouldn’t do tliat.” 
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“Silly little bitch!*" — Petta ripped up the last of them — 
“Probably saw herself as a femme fatale. One of those 
emotional, frustrated little pieces on the look-out for some- 
one else’s husband. Quite ruthless, but treating it all as a 
Great Love, something Too Big for Both of Them.” 

“But you shouldn’t tear up her work. She may want it 
back,” 

“She may — but she won’t get it, will she?” Petta, white, 
with a fierce and wild look of rage, gathered up the pieces 
and searched for the waste-paper basket: then she noticed 
the empty grate, in which lay the gas-poker. She dumped 
the pieces in the grate and lighting the poker thrust it, 
flaming, among them. Arnold watched, still pained, still dis- 
senting, )ct alarmed and fearful lest he be made to suffer, too. 

Petta t .t hack to the portfolio. A w'hite envelope 
remained. It was addressed to Quintin. She lifted it, 
looked into it, then shook out on to her hand a lock of hair. 
Satin shining, it curved hke a question-mark, the colour of 
rosewood. A'* though it were infected, she 'looked at it 
whth horror then threw it on to the burning papers. 

“What was that?” Arnokl tried to see for himself, but 
it was too quicklv consumci^ 

“Hair,” said Petta, “Distrusting.” A feel as of silk soil 
lay on the palm of her hand: she rubbed it violentlv against 
her thigh. “To think of Quintin scndmentalisir over 
tilings like that! 1 would not have thought it possib e." 

For a moment she stood holding to the chimney-piece, 
supporting herself against the certainty tliat Quintin had 
roused in someone a romantic, magnanimous, despairing 
love — the sort of love no one had ever offered her. 

“Curse him,” she w'hispcred. 

Arnold sank back into his scat, seeming dazed as though 
hit by a storm. “1 don't understand. Whose things are you 
destroying?” 

“Nobody’s. They’ve been abandoned. This was ^ v 
husband’s flat. He’s cleared out and no . I’m clearing out.” 
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Against her will she touched her own hair and felt it, as she 
knew she would, as dry as straw. She moved towards a 
wall-cupboard, but the ringing of the telephone distracted 
her. She snatched otf the receiver and spoke breathlessly into 
it: “Hello. Who the hell is that? Hello.” 

Mrs. Primrose wished to speak to Mr. Bellot. 

“Put her through.” Petta turned, glittering, towards 
Arnold: “This is another of them.” 

Arnold drew his brows together in expectation of further 
assault, but Petta’s voice when she spoke again was dulcet 
and suffering: “Gem, my dear, is that you? Yes, it is Petta 
speaking. . . . But IVe been back a long time. You did not 
know? How like Quintin mit to tell you. I’m afraid I have 
some bad news for you. . . . Poor QuintinI . . . Yes, hts 
lungs again. He lias l>ccn flown tt) Switzerland to see a 
specialist in Berne. V('c had to charter a spiccial plane. . . . 
Expense, indeed! But it was an emergency; a question of life 
and death. ... I know . . . 1 . . .” her voice bri>kc and 
failed her: sht paused, then W’hispercd: “I must be brave, but 
his doctor here did not offer much hope.” 

Arnold murmured solicitousiy: Petta turned her back on 
him. She said into the receiver: “I shall go when , . . if . . . 
I’m needed, but, for the momci^. I’m forced to remain here. 
I’lora needs me. . . . Flora, my daughter, of course . . . yes, 
a child. . . . Dear me! Poor Gem' Quinun docs not seem to 
have told you anything. ... I will ring you, of course. I 
will let you know as soon as I knr>w myself.” 

She ilroppcd the receiver and turned, smiling, to Arnold, 
suddenly phant and sweet. In a little voice she persuaded 
him: “Come and help me pack. I’m so tired of this place.” 

Arnold remained where he was. She went to him anil 
lifted his hand, pretending to pull him up — but he pulled 
his liand away. He still looked confused— but he was 
recovering. He was emerging into disillusionment. Ihc 
exptession of his eyes had changed. He was on guard 
against her. She mov'cd impatiently away. Was she never 
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to find a man who could accept and understand her moods? 

“What is this about your husband?” Arnold asked. 

“He has some lung trouble. He has gone to Switzerland. 
I found a letter from him when I came in.” 

“Has he gone alone?” 

“I would like to know that myself.” 

She stood looking out of the window. She heard Arnold 
sigh, then he said weakly: “I don’t think you should have 
destroyed those paintings. They probably meant a lot to 
someone.” 

“Oh, nonsense.” She lifted the ragged home-made port- 
folio; “Look, it’s falling to pieces. It’s covered with dust. 
It’s been here for months. I le probably gave some student 
ten bob for the lot. Let’s get rid of it.” She broke the rotting 
cardboaiJ iin.- » pieces ar J stuffed them in with the rest. The 
poker w'as still alight. 

“I.ook.” She showed him her dusty hands, tlien wiped 
them on his corduroy ttf 'users. 

“Hey,” he piotested, but weakly; his defence was falling. 
She sat on his knee and put her arm round his shoulder. 

“Yf>u can’t realise how thankful I am to be getting away 
from here.” 

Arnold smiled. Petta was ^lad Quintin had not seen him. 
He had the slightly disintegrating appearance of a m who 
drank too much. His skin was puffy: Jus eyes seen. ' too 
small for their sockets. He moved them round to watdi her 
as she fingered the soft, fine-textured skin bcneatli k<s collar. 
He had the look of a baby, haF rebellious, vet delighting in 
the power of its nurse. As she felt his surrender, she started 
to giggle. 

“Let’s finish it,” she s.ud. 

“What?” I Ic became uneasy again. “What?” 

She jumped from his knee and uent to the telephone. She 
dialled and asked for Mrs. Primrose. The secretary was on 
the line. Mrs. Primrose had just left for tour of the faett' 
The telephonist ■would have to ring round for her. 
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“No,” said Pctta. “Just give her a message. This is Mrs. 
Quintin Bellot speaking”: she paused and her voice became 
lachrymose. “Please tell Mrs, Primrose . . . please break it 
to her that Mr. Quintin Bellot passed away in Berne this 
morning. Tell her 1 am flying to .Switzerland at once — ” she 
caught her breath, then mumbled: “Thank you. Tlunk you, 
I am sure everyone will feel the same.” She put down the 
receiver. 

Arnold said in bewilderment: “But is he dead?” 

“No. That*s just to give a jolt to one of his prize bitches.” 
She hugged herself and asked suddenly, in high excitement: 
“Shall I put a notice in the Times?'' 

“I don’t think they’d accept it without a death ccrtilicatc.” 

“I suppose not. Well, Gem Primrose won’t find it easy to 
check up. Quintin’s secretive about his movements; and 
there'll be no reply from this number. Come. Come and see 
where I’ve had to sleep alone for six months or more.” 

This time he rose, grinning. She pushed him ahead of 
her. VCatchiftg, as he went, the expanse of liis back and 
buttocks that broadened down pear-shaped from his droop- 
ing shoulders, she knew him sf failure, too slow in combat 
with the w'orld, too sensitive to succeed. 



PART THREE 


1 

On the following Monday morning Bertie was himself 
again: a self-sufficient Bertie, retreated into the stonghold of 
his own talent. ILllie had little to do in the studio at this 
time. Bertie was too absorbed in his own work to keep her 
occupied. She was content, imagining that any day now 
Quintin would telephone her. Meanwhile she w^as creating 
tiger- lilies, moss roses, carnations, grapes, strawberries, 
pomegranates, butterflies — aU flowing from a silver cornu- 
copia amidst stars of gold. 

After a ic- .lays KT von had begun to relent towards the 
studio. His laugh came in with him from the paint-shop. 
He and Bertie exchanged ‘Primrose* gossip. Having found 
that she was useful and showed no improper pride, Klixon 
also relented "t>wards EUic. He sometimes £ven included 
her in the conversation. 

Bcff)rc the war, in the diys when painted furniture was 
‘the rage*, Bertie had been a young designer in a Ma\"fair 
firm called Kelvin-b'rinton %md Frost. He liked to talk of 
those days to KJixon, who listened with an air of ^ nccn- 
trated observ ation, learning, it seemed, evernhing die . was 
to be learnt about this, as about cvcr\lhing else. 

“There were always twenty irtists it Kelvjnfrin..onfrost, 
sometimes thirty. A huge studio. And we'd quite wonderful 
furniture: Regency and Cleorgian and Om-pere, and even 
earlier, even (Jucen Anne, though people didn*t like it much: 
vanfuls of it bought from the Caledonian Market. Tor a 
song, my dear; for a song. The buyer would go to Italy, t(xi, 
and bring home boat-loads. The stuff we'd strip! Wicked, 
it was, really! I saw lovely bits of satinwood, wonderful ol \ 
maliogany, walnut and rosewood — sti ‘ >ht into the aou- 
bath, and then wliitc paint, a few swags and urns, a lick of 
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antiquing, and you’d get any price you liked for it. Not that 
anything cost much those days. Artists didn’t cost much 
either. Some of the girls worked for thirty bob a week. 
And when wc had a piece of Om-pere with real marble, we’d 
paint over the marble and then paint on new marble. No 
one liked real marble; too VietDtian — but they loved my 
painted marble: wc did it in such delish colours: grey, pale 
blue, salmon-pink.” He sighed. “>X'c did it with a feather.” 

On Monday morning, Klixon broke into Bertie’s chatter 
to say: “What do you think?” 

His dramatic tone brought Bertie to a stop. Klixon put 
his arm round Bertie’s shoulder: he flapped a hand to lUlie 
and, when she approached, put his other arm round her 
shoulder. Then, holding their heads so that they almost 
touched his winged moustache, he rolled his eyes and whis- 
pered: “W'hat do you tliink?” 

“What? VChat?” they questioned. EUic began to feel 
unreasonably anxious for her job. 

“The boy-flriend is sick unto death.” 

“Who? Not the shareholder?” Bertie seemed delighted. 
“Not that fellow Quintin?” 

“The same. I happened to be in our lady’s ofl'ice this 
morning, making a query, and site said ‘Half a mo. I’ll ring 
the paramour’, and who did she get? His tt'ifel Tlie wife was 
in tears. It seemed the Shareholder is like that famous 
Chinese invalid Mr. 'Wun I.ung, and that one not too good. 
The wife didn’t hold out much hope. As a matter of fact, 
he’s dying.” 

“No!” 

“Our Mrs. P. looked as though someone had dropped a 
brick on her.” 

“But what ‘•hareholdcr?” asked Ivllie. 

“You don’t know him,” said Bertie. “A fellow called 
Quintin Bellot whfini she u.'sed to drag rounil the facttiry. 
Always giving the girls the eye.” 

lillic might have learnt more had Mrs. I’rimrose not come 
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into the paint-shop. Klixon broke away at once. He bent 
in a businesslike way over his desk. Bertie returned to his 
work. Only EUic remained where she had been standing 
when she heard the news. She was shivering. She had not 
the sense to push her table out of sight. 

For the first time, she received from Mrs. Primrose a 
direct stare. This brought her to her senses. She picked 
up an ‘antiquing’ brush and brushed over a finished job. 
The handle of the brush slipped about in the sweat of her 
palm. She did not liide from Mrs. Primrose, but watched 
her as .she mtivcd round the room. Tliis w'oman knew what 
had happened to Quintin. 

Wlien she came to EUie’s table, she said: “And what is 
this?” 1 ler face and voice were expressionless. 

“Oh” looked crossly at the table. “That’s just a 

little piece I’m letting Miss Parsons practise on.” 

Mrs. Primrose said noiliing. She passed round the table 
and was gone. 

“Why on (‘-.rth did you leave that therc?^’ Bertie w’as 
angry. “You are a silly little fool.” 

Klixon asked: “Wliat happened to that place during the 
war?” 

“Kelvinfrintonfrost? It stayed open. I was allowed to 
stay i« the studio. They said I was psychologically 'infit. T 
kept it going, with a couple of kids. In the end tl. was 
no furniture, but w'c did repair jobs for customers. \V e just 
named our price. We never cl >scdl” 

“Ah-ha,” said Klixon. “Wr never closcdl” He shook a 
finger in the air, tolled up his eyes and started to sing: “ ‘Give 
me that old soft slioc, tra-la, give me that old soft shoe. 
Ta-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra-rah ra rah-ra-ra’.” 

EUie watched him. As soon as he stopped, she said: “Is 
Mr. BcUot going to die.”'” 

“It looks like it.” Klixon gathered liis papers, said “Cheerio, 
chums,” and left the studio. 

EUic stood out of Bertie’s sight and wondered what she 
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could do. She could ask Miss Senior for the truth of Klixon’s 
story. The fear it had roused in her destroyed aU other fears. 
She left the studio at once and went to the secretary’s oflicc, 
but there ■w’as no one there. She heard a typist in the next 
room. She looked in to ask where she could find Miss 
Senior. “She rushed after Mrs. P.,’’ said the girl. “If they’re 
not in the factory, you’ll find them in the shop.’’ 

Ellie returned to the studio. 

That evening, to allav her agitation, she walked to VC'cst- 
minster. At the back of her mind was tlie tliought that when 
she came to Quintin’s house she might learn something. She 
imagined a procession of nurses, doctors and specialists 
parsing in and out. Perhaps among them there would be 
si'me humble person to whom she could speak. VCTten she 
reached Quintin’s house, she saw no acti\ity at all. 'I'lic 
house might have been empty. 

She stood for some time in the evening light on the 
oppi^Mtc pavtment and gazed at the dark windows of lus 
ilat. ^hc tried to imagine him lying ill in his bedroom, but 
when she pictured the bedroom in her mind, it \v.is empty, 
hhe did n< »t kn< iw where he was. 

Then she w'cnt inm tlie park^ where people were moving 
quictlt in muted air. The stretches of water beneath the 
trees rcliectcd the tea-rose pallor tif die sky. The water-fowl 
tloated becalmed where the light struck Iwtwecn tenuous, 
drooping branches. She could believe in nothing. ITvis 
beaut) had no more substance than an image in p»H-try: the 
passers by were shadows. Only she and her anxiety were 
real. 

.She wandercrl bctw'cen the crowds until she came to the 
lake’s end where the w’indows of buckingham Palace looked 
o\ er the bushes. Now the rose of the western sky was a 
pirtk rose. Its colour tinged the air, heightening anti clouding 
the green of foliage. The couples beneath the trees merged 
and emerged, distinguishable only by their movements. 
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She sat on a scat by the water's edge. The gnats dodged 
about her head. The air was full rtf the muddy, weedy smell 
of lake water. This was a summer of her life that would not 
come again: a year of her youth that would not conic again. 

From somewhere near, a park-keeper blew his whistle. 
Fr<^m the distance another whistle answxred, a thin and 
anxious cry. 

A keeper passed, holding a dog by the collar. “Come along 
now, miss,’' he said, ‘*1 want to get home to my supper." 

She went at once, taking with her a memory of those 
evenings when she had hurried home to supper. She sniiTed 
at fried sausages, strong tea, grilled kippers, toast. . . . She 
had forgotten to have tea. When these memories passed, 
there remained in licr mouth hunger like the taste of a copper 
coin. Sh'* “I chose to be different. I’m not sorr\ for 
myself." 

The park gates w’cre half-shut w’hen she wxnt through 
them, I’hc last of the courting couples were leavmg. 

“Come along "ticre," shouted the keepers. 

The couples strolled out. The gates clanged to, clipping 
the heels of the last to go. group of ejected boys stood in 
the road. Idlic quickened her step to pass them. 

“In a hurry, miss," they shouted after her. “Going some- 
where special?" 

s'^hc sped away, in a hurry, and going nowhere at ail. 

Tin: next morning l'.llic was called to die oilicc of Mr. Da^e, 
the chief of staff. 

“What docs he w’ant me for?” F.llie asked KJixon. 

KJixon shrugged his shoulders. He looked preoccupied, 
as though he preferred not to make even a facial comment 
upon the summons. KUic was terrified it first, then sudden^ 
she became excited, thinking perhaps Qui .tin had sent her a 
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message through Daze. This hope, absurd though she knew 
it to be, made her rush, ‘pink-faccd, up the stairs and into 
Daze’s office. He looked at her sourly. 

*‘Now, Miss Parsons,” he said in a quick, businesslike 
voice. “Mrs. Primrose wants to put you on to a special job. 
She thinks you’ll be more use on this than in the studio.” 

EUic did not speak. 

“We’re putting you into J50 by yourself.” 

“Wffiy?” she asked too sharply, bewildered and agitated 
that this change was being thrust upon her at tliis time. She 
wanted to say: “I can’t attend to this now. I must go away 
and worry b\ mj sclf,” but the threat in Daze’s manner kept 
her silent. He was demanding her whole attention for the 
new* project. He looked anno\cd at her question: he might 
lose his temper and dismiss her out of hand. He repcatcil 
loudly, a vulgar tone coming into his voice* 

“Mrs. Primrose is putting you on to a special job. You’re 
to move out of tlic studio into the small basement room J 50.” 

“But muse I move out of the studio? Couldn’t 1 do the 
w'c>rk there? I’ve been happy there. . . 

Mr, Daze interrupted tlryhi “I’m afraid tliis is a job of 
w'ork, Miss Parsons. You’re earning a living, or you’re 
supposed to be! It’s not a qucs;ion of whether you're happy 
or not. You’re under orders. You have to go where Mrs. 
Primrose wants you to go.” 

Mr. Daze was a small man in a pin-strijx: suit. He had a 
small, reddish face from which jutted a beak of a nose too 
big for his other features. His small mouth and cJiin were 
enclosed by anxiety lines. He met I JJic’s distracted eyes, then 
looked away. 

“Better go straight to Jjo,” lie said. “Mr. Crump will 
bring your things there, flc’il tell you what to do.” 

He spoke more gently, but made it clear that EUic would 
gain n<ithing by wasting his time. 

was a small room, cellar cold, windowlcss, lit by a 
single bull). It had been a store-room when EUie w'orked 
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in the basement. Now the stores had been moved out: a 
chair and trestle-table had been moved in. On the table was 
a heap of pseudo-Italianatc writing-cases and cigarette-boxes. 
They were cheap things, covered in imitation leather. She 
had never seen anything like them at Primrose’s before. 

She knew Mrs. Primrose was playing some sort of trick 
on her. She did not know the purpose of it, but she was 
afraid. Her instinct was to run to Quintin for protection and 
reassurance — but he was ill: he was out of reach: he must n<;t 
be troubled. 

Bertie brought her belongings down from the studio. He 
also brought two cans of white paint and materials for 
‘antitjuing’. She was to paint, ‘antique’ and varnish the boxes 
and blotters. 

“But whv heiei''’ she asked. “Why in this miserable little 
room?” 

Her apprehension and bewilderment seemed to irritate 
him. lie shrugged his shoulders: “She says you're a new 
department.” 

“But wh\? When can I come back to the studio?” 

“Mv dear child, how do f know? Better ask Mrs. P. 
yourself.” 

“You know I can’t. W’hcre»did she get these things?” 

“She picked them up in a sale, 'fhey went with . ne 
curtains and odds and ends she wanted. She thought • w 
might sell if they were white.” 

“Have vou heard anything more about Mr. Belltit?’’ 

“Mr. BcUot? No. Why'-'” 

“I just wondered.” 

When Bertie left, PUic ga\c him time to return upstairs, 
then she set our again for Miss Senior’s olHce. 

Miss Senior looked shocked when r.llie entered the otTice, 
then relaxed a little, as though realising diat onlv the mo'.t 
extraordinary circumst.ince could have brought her there. 

lillic was aware of the enormity of her vi. and its purpose. 
She went close to Miss Senior’s desk and held to its edge to 
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hide the shaking of her hands. There was a swelling in her 
throat. Miss Senior, waiting patiently for BUic to speak, 
held up between her thin, knotted fingers the sheet of paper 
she was about to put into her typewriter. 

“Could you please let me know about Mr. Quintin Bellot? 
Someone told me he’s ill.” 

“Mr. Bcllotr” Miss Senior’s narrow, pale, long-nosed 
face took on a curious look of unbelief and suspicion. She 
waited for a confirmation of one or the other. 

“He’s a friend of my family.” 

“Oh!” jMiss Senior lowered her eyelids and began rolling 
the paper into the machine. After a long, reflective pause, 
she said: “I don’t know that I ought to tell you. Why d<jn’t 
you speak to Mrs. P.?” 

“I can't. Please, Miss Serdot, p/ease tell me. He isn’t going 
V't die, is he?” 

There was another long pause while Miss Senior fidgeted 
with the paper, releasing it, straightening it, releasing it 
ag.iin. “\X'tll,” she said slowlv, “I don’t want to tell tou 
tius ” 

“What?” 

The agony of anxiety in EUie’s cry caused Miss Senior to 
look up. For a moment she stared at F-Uic coollj*, in judg 
ment, displacing the fact that she. Miss Senior, who lived 
so satisfactorily within her emotional and monetary' means, 
thought liUie a muddled, silly, hysterical girl. 

Lllie was checked as thi )ugh she had been hit in the face. 
She looked at Miss Senior and waited. 

Miss Senior said in stimbrc tones: “I am afraid he lias 
passed away.” 

“Passed away ?” At first Fllie could not relate these words 
to the fact of death. “Do y ou mean he is dead?” 

“Yes. He died in Switzerland.” 

“But he can’t be dead. Ht»w could he have died in Swii/er- 
iand? I saw him ofi Saturday evening, f le didn’t teU me he 
was going to Switzerland.” 
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Miss Senior kept her face lowered, but her brow grew 
flushed. She said sternly: “It was Mrs. BcUot who rang up. 
Hrs wife. I take it she knew what she was talking ab(jut. He 
went to Switzerland on Saturday evening and died on Sunday.’ 

Ellie was bewildered. “But he wasn’t ill.” 

Miss Senior clicked her tcjngue impatiently. “Mrs. Belkjt 
said he had a hxmorrhage. That can happen in a minute. 
If he’s a friend of your family, I don’t sec why you can’t ask 
her about it.” 

EUie stood silently, holding to Miss Senior’s desk and 
looking at Miss Senior, until Miss Senior said: “I’m afraid 
you’ll have to go. I’m busy.” 

“Yes.” KUic turned and tried to find a door on the wrong 
side of the room. 

Miss Senior said; “It’s over there.” 

“Oh yei. xxniX you.” Ellie spoke calmlv. She found 
her way outside and went calmly to J 50. What she had been 
told was held obscurclv in some pocket of her mind waiting 
to be sorted out. She knew she was going to suffi**^, but not 
yet. 

Testing herself, she said deliberately: “So he is dead. I 
shall never sec him again.” She felt notliing. 

In a businesslike way she sjrarted work on the boxes and 
blotters. She sorted out her brushes, pitying their outcast 
look in this wretched room. Sometlung trembled within 
her. She said: “Don’t be a fool,” 

When she had removed the varnish from the boxes, ^hc 
covered them wdth white undcrcoating. Cut off from th-* other 
employees and unaw are of time, ''he worked right through 
the luncheon hour. During the afternoon, she said again: 
“Quintin is dead,” and this time die jolt of her nerves brought 
her to a standstill. She tried to w'ork again, but she could 
not hold the brush. She let it fall and her c}cs filled with 
tears. She dropped into a chair, made suddenly incapable 
by grief. Tears streamed out of her c\ cs and down lu r clieeks: 
she began to sob. Once she had given herself to tears, she 

M 
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could not control them. She buried her face in her arms and 
sobbed in paroxysms of helpless weeping. 

At first she could hear nothing outside herself: then she 
heard someone pass the door. Afraid that Klixon or Dahlia 
might come in, she ran through the basement to the cloak- 
room. There she hoped to cry in peace. Tt seemed to her 
there was nothing she could do but cry. For the first time 
in her life, she knew despair. 

Feeling herself safe, she leant over a wa.sh-hand basin and 
wept without restraint. She put her hands over her face and 
felt the tears roll, scalding, through her fingers. She was so 
obsessed by her own weeping, it seemed to her something 
set apart from its cause. Now she was scarcely aware she was 
weeping for Quintin dead. She wept in a region beyond 
hope. Could she go further than that, she too would be 
dead. 

Someone came into the cloak-room. Without looking 
round, fiercely resentful of the intruder, she flung herself 
into a water-closet and bolted the door. There she stood, 
swallowing her sobs, her palms pressed into her eyes, and 
waited for the girl to go. There was no noise from the 
cloak-room. She imagined the girl was silent, holding her 
breath even, in order to overhear her grief, but after a while 
she began to think the girl must have gone. She emerged 
from the water-closet — and there was the girl sitting on a 
chair reading a letter. She lifted her glance, as though casualh , 
and gave hlhe a look of experienced awareness. 

J’ llie wept the afternoon away in ] j o. No eflfort, no thought 
could stop her tears. She left her work exhausted, her face 
swollen, and had scarcely reached Oakley Street when 
calamity sw'cpt over her and her eyes swam again. It was 
then she saw Simon Cessing, the young man whiuit she had 
met m the pubhe-house with Denis, lie came straight towards 
her, smiling, imagining she would smile back at him. 

Unhappily, she liK>ked at his face- -not the right face - 
then looked avia\. Her tears lhK>ded down. As he started to 
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Speak, she moved round him and took to her heels. He 
called after her. A concerned voice. She wanted only to get 
away. When she reached the safety of her room, she threw 
herself on her bed and wept until her pillow was soakc<l. 

The week dragged on. She was thankful now for the 
privacy of J 5 o. She worked on the blotters and boxes, erj mg 
all the time. She lived on cups of tea. Not only was she 
nauseated by weeping, but she turned her back on food as 
though life had injured her and she repaid it by rejecting its 
sustenance. At night she slept heavily from exhausuon. 
VC'aking next morning, she remembered and wept again. 

By the end of the week she had no tears left. A cold 
tranquillity possessed her. Contemplating existence, she con- 
templated nothingness. Traffic moved about her without 
purjiosc. The human beings who passed her were uiurelatcd 
to her. It was extraordu dry to hear them laugh. Their 
speech was hke the chatter of another species. Only when 
she passed someone maimed or wretched or very old, she 
would pause in her indifference to think bitt*r]\: ‘He is 
alive, but Quintin is not alive.’ It focmed this bitterness 
was now the only emotion she ctiuld feel. 

On Saturday evening she sat for a long time in Chetne 
Gardens. A large dog came^ and nuzzled into her hand. 
Looking into the liquid adoration of its eyes, she said to it: 
“You feel sorry for me,” and she was flooded widi pi’^' ^or 
the dog, VC'hcn its owner whistled it away, she looked d» n 
at some zinnias that grew beside hei seat. As though she had 
some new power of sight, she saw theri hard and ’'right 
and minutely detailed. It seemed to her, secure as she was 
from all distraction, tliat she could see and hear the process 
of their grovlh. She watched an ant climb the stalk of a 
flower and make its busy, complex journey about the perils. 
When it had moved out of sight, she continued to watch tlie 
petals without will to look elsewhere. She thought; ‘I 
could paint a zinnia,’ then she remembered the portfolio 
she had left with Quintin. Suddenly it sec'-''cd to her it had 
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been part of Quintin, a part she could regain. She jumped 
to her feet and started out for Quintin’s flat. She felt a wild 
sort of happiness, as though out of the very heart of despair 
she had snatched hope. 

She reached the flat in the late blac twilight of midsummer. 
Somewhere from the gardens of Birdcage Walk a bonfire 
was sending into the air intimations of autumn. The whistles 
were blowing in the park. The heavy foliage was dark. 
Ellie, caught up in the purpose of her visit, cared for nothing. 
She went straight to the door and pressed Quintin’s bell. 

Klixon had said that Quintin’s wife, that cruel deserter, 
had answered the telephone to Mrs. Primrose. She must be 
in the flat. Ellie pressed the bell again and again, but no one 
came to the door. While she stood there the tw’ilight 
darkened: the street-lamps w'erc lit. When it seemed there 
was nothing to do but go away, a woman came out into the 
area and lifted a dustbin lid. Ellie looked down. She calmly 
asked: “Do you know if there is anyone in Mr. Bcllot’s flat^” 

“What?”* The woman came up the steps to the area gate 
and peered suspiciously through the bars. “That flat’s un- 
occupied,” she said. “They’rfc coming to take the furniture 
next week.” 

“But I left something there. A portfolio. Could you let 
me in to find it?” 

“Certainly not.” The woman surveyed Ellie from foot to 
head and back again. With her eyes fixed on Hllie’s shoes, 
she said: “No one’s going up to tlut flat, not while I’m care- 
taker here. All his things are there, clothes and all.” 

Ellie’s heart jumped painfully at the thought and her calm 
was suddenly gone. The portfolio existed, but Quintin did 
not. Her voice shook as she asked: “What w'ill they do with 
his things?” 

“How do I know! His solicitor’s coming and I’m responsi- 
ble t'U he comes.” 

“But I must get my portfolio. I know it’s there.” Ellie, 
in her agitation, was becoming a little shrill. The caretaker 
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looked at her with an expression that said: ‘And what’s it 
doing there. I’d like to know,’ 

EUie said: “Mr. BeUot promised to show it to someone 
who might give me a job.” 

“Um. Well, I haven’t seen no portfolio and I’ve been 
doing the place out.” 

“Could you ask Mrs. BeUot to look?” 

“Her? She hasn’t been here since he left.” 

“But she was here on Monday. She answered the telephone. 
She told someone that Mr. BeUot was dead.” 

“Dead? Him?” 

“Yes, he died on the day after he reached Switzerland.” 

“Nobody told me that. So that’s where he went off to 
with aU that luggage. I saw him go with that part}* down the 
road.” 

“The party down the road?” 

“Yes, her that caUs herself Lady Someone. She came here 
with her car and chauifcur. He looked Uvely enough then. 
Dead? Who’d’ve thought it!” EnUven^d by the»mystery of 
Ufe, the caretaker was bect)ming almost friendly. EUic 
pressed for her portfoUo: 

“Could I go in and look for it? The paintings are aU I have. 
rU need them if I have to find a job.” 

'rhe caretaker looked at EUie and nodded her head; “You’re 
right. She was here on Monday. I smelt her scent And I 
believe it was her burnt the stuff in the grate. You wait 
there.” She went down the steps to the dustbin and came 
back holding the charred comers of Lllie’s portfoUo and 
some pieces of drawing-paper that had faUen from the fire. 
“That anything to do with you?” 

It was now quite dark. ElUc took the cardboard and paper 
to the street-Ught. Her hands trembled. “They arc mine,” 
she said. “But — ^what happened?” 

“I don’t know notliing. I just found them.” 

“But who would bum them? Who v 3uld do it?” 

“Don’t ask me. I don’t know. Look at the way I’ve been 
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treated after all I've done for them, him as well as her. And 
then they clear off like that without a word! They’re a pair, 
I can tell you.” 

“Where does Mrs. BeUot live?” 

“Live? How do I know? She lived here for months, him 
never speaking to her. I don’t know where she’s gone to. 
Well — ” the woman turned suddenly and decisively away — 
“I can’t stay talking all night.” 

Ellie wandered off with the pieces of paper still in her hand. 
Something at last had penetrated the fog of her misery. 
Klixon had called Quintin Mrs. Primrose’s ‘boy friend’, but 
because she knew Klixon’s idiom, she had discounted that 
at once. Yet, strangely, she had been stabbed by ‘that party 
down the road'. She longed for contradiction, for reassur- 
ance, and the only one who could give her that was dead. 
She stopped at a Utter bin and put into it the burnt pieces of 
her portfoUo and drawings. The last contact was gone. 

That night she dreamt of Quintin and awoke in darkness 
imagining kim in the air above her. She felt afraid and, turn- 
ing from him, pulled the bedclothes up over her cars. Next 
morning she wanted to weep from remorse, but she could 
not. She felt indignant with herself, unwilling to recover so 
soon. 


3 

During Elbe’s second week in the basement, her mother 
wrote to say she and Emmy were coming to London by 
excursion train early on Saturday morning. They would 
spend the morning buying a bridal dress for Emmy, then 
^ie must meet them for luncheon at the Marble Arch 
Corner House. They could have the test of the day together. 

‘This, on top of everything else,’ thought Irillic, and the 
more she reflected on the hours she must spend with her 
mother and Emmy, the less endurable they seemed to her. 
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And how could she be sure she would not betray herself with 
tears? 

On Friday, when the meeting was almost upon her, she 
rebelled. She would not see them. To make sure they could 
not track her down, she would go away. She would go to 
Clopals. 

Tom had recently sent her a card from Menton. He said 
he was recovered, on the point of returning to England and 
looking forward to seeing her again. When she rang him, 
he had been back a week. Could she come and see him? 
He would like nothing better. 

His pleasure warmed her hke a stimulant, bringing life 
into the nullity of her desolation. After all, she had to live. 
She could mourn for ever. Yet, when she left London 
on Friday evening, the journey filled her with sadness. 
Although she had never visited the countr)' wnth Quintin, 
the long falling sunlight on the fields, the fleeced sky, the 
windless evening that gave to the scene the quiet of a painted 
scene— all these things seemed now a part of •Quintin, a 
tablature of loss. 

There was a go-slow strike* on the line. The train crept, 
paused, shunted: and darkness fell. It was a chilly night. 
EUie did not notice the cold or the delays. When she arrived 
at Clopals she looked pinched and pale. Partridge toi Tom 
the train had been nearly an hour late. 

Tom said: “A lot of shirkers. Any excuse not to do a 
decent day’s work.” 

Eilie, too remote to restrain herself, said: “1 think they’re 
right. They need more money. You don’t know what it’s 
like to be poor.” 

lorn, raising his brows, said unbelievingly: ‘'And you 
do? Oh, well, Jt’s the poor that suffer. 1 never travel by 
train.” 

Fllic, scarcely able to listen for the distraction of her n 
unhappiness, stood forlornly, making n . attempt to defend 
herself. Tom suddenly laughed at her. 
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‘*Well, well,” he said. *^They say that to be a Tory before 
you’re forty shows want of heart: to be a Socialist after forty 
shows want of head. It is quite right for you to be a Socialist. 
Quite right. Now let us talk of other things.” 

He was looking well. Restored by idle weeks in the sun, 
he was eager to take up his English life again. He asked 
what she had been doing all these weeks. She tried to make 
a picture of her life without mentioning Quintin or the loss 
of Quintin. Tom asked, had she heard from Nancy? Yes, 
she had received a letter. Nancy’s mother was recovering 
and Nancy longed to return. 

“Wants to come back, does she?” Tom gave his mouth a 
downward twist of distaste. 

Elbe said: “Of course she does. It means everything to 
her.” 

He laughed as though Nancy and Nancy’s longing for 
London were equally absurd to him. 

They were at the dinner table. When the butler served 
her, she noticed he was not Fitton. When he left the room, 
she said: “Have the Fittons gone?” 

“Yes. I gave them an hoUr in which to pack and get 
out.” 

“Goodness! Where did they go?” 

“I have no idea.” Tom lifted his cliin as though on the 
alert to take offence, supposing ElJie w^ould defend the 
Fittons as she had defended the strikers. She asked: “What 
had they done wrong?” 

“She made some little remark that displeased me.” 

EUie knew that closed the subject. She said: “Tell me 
about Menton.” 

Tom’s worn old face had been tanned t(; a Icatlicry dark- 
ness. She could feel his pleasure at recovery, his satisfaction 
that he was well and home again. She knc\x' he was unaware 
of an’^thing but himself. 

“Menton,” he said. “A nice, old-fashioncd place; not at 
all flambojant; no cinema stars, as they’re called; no million- 
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aires; nothing of that sort. I’m very fond of Menton. A 
most remarkable cemetery up on a hill, surrounded by the 
sea: full of poor young people who went there to die of 
consumption. A long time ago, of course; a hundred years 
or more. I always visit their graves. Poor, poor young 
things — English, Russian, German, Scandinavian. So sad! 
Wh)'^, it’s years since 1 was last in Menton. I felt full of beans: 
took my daily constitutional, ate like a horse, sat in the sun 
and slept the clock round.” 

EUie, her head bending, brooded on the young people 
who had gone to Menton to die, and thought of 
another death. Suddenly grief came freshly upon her. She 
let her head fall. Her tears splashed on to the table. She 
pressed a 1 1 to her eves, then she was seized in a ferocity of 
grief. She could make no effort to control herself. Ail she 
could do was hide her face and try to hold her body still 
within the earthquake of her sobbing. 

“My dear child!” said Tom, shocked that his cheerful 
memories of Menton should produce this response. 

In shame, she wept with tlie abandonment of the lost. 
Tom was silent. Some minhtes passed before he quietly 
asked: “What is the matter?” 

She managed to say at lastj “It’s my job. I'm frichtened. 
They’ve taken me out of the studio. 1 have to v fk by 
myself in the basement. 1 don’t know why. I don’t Know 
what’s going to happen. I don’t know what I’d do if I lost 
it.” 

“Good heavens above! Is that all? Why, I’ll find you 
another job. I’U find you half-a-dozen jobs. Now, pull 
yourself together. Don’t spoil the party. There’s a good 
girl.” 

Ellie thought how hitlc a thing, after all, would have been 
the loss of her job. How easily remedied! But there was no 
remedy for death. Quintin dead, was dead for ever. Ne' r 
again could she come upon him on a ..ummer evening as 
he leant to contemplate the river. Wherever she went, she 
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would be looking for him, but she would never see him. 
He was nowhere in the world, nowhere to be found. 

She gave a gulp. Seeking to spare Tom, she blundered 
from her seat and found her way to the drawing-room. She 
threw herself into an arm-chair and, wrapping her arms about 
her head, shut herself within the space of her affliction. She 
shut out evcr5rthing else. 

In some o^er dimension of existence, people entered the 
room, moved about: there was a murmur of voices. A smell 
of coffee came to her like something remembered from 
another life. 

Tom’s hand touched her hair: he spoke at her ear: “My 
dear, what is troubling you? Surely ^ this can’t be about 
your job?” He sounded perplexed and concerned, yet a 
little impatient of such preposterous grief. He put his hand 
on her shoulder and she could withhold tlic truth no longer. 

“Someone has died.” 

“A relative?” 

She shook her head: “Someone I loved, terribly.” 

He took his hand from her shoulder. He went to his chair 
and occupied himself with cutting and lighting a cigar. At 
last, when she had no tears left, she scrubbed her face with 
her soaking handkerchief and looked across at him. He was 
watching her, his eye critical, slightly derisive, like the eye 
of a parrot. He said with a certain grudging sympathy: 

“I take it that such an upset could be caused only by a 
member of the opposite sex. Were you hoping to marry this 
young man?” 

She shook her head: “He was married. 1 Ic didn’t live with 
his wife, but she wouldn’t divorce him.” 

“Dear mel that sad, old storyl” Tom gave a rueful grimace 
that at once dropped Elbe’s tragedy down to the plane of 
rloubtful humour. EUie could feel at once the change in his 
attiti 'c towards her. It was slight, but unmistakable, like 
a drop in temperature. He was disappointed in her and his 
disappointment made his glance hard. 
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He said: “I suppose young women have a great deal of 
freedom these days?’* When she did not reply, he added: 
‘‘I can only hope they do not all use it so unwisely.” 

She knew he was seeking reassurance: she had none to 
give. When she still did not speak, he gave her a long, 
reflective stare, ironical and mortified. She read his thoughts. 
If he had been so mistaken in her, what of Maxine? She 
could not care enough to defend Maxine. 

Sitting up, swolien-eyed, she was exhausted of emotion. 
When she spoke, it was half humorously: “Tom, have you 
ever been as unhappy as this?” 

“I do not remember.” He had no wish to discuss the 
matter. He said with cool compassion: “I am sorry for you, 
my dear, T am afraid we must suffer these things alone. 
You probably need a good night’s sleep.” 

‘T always sleep well.” 

“Then you are to be envied.” 

He rose. Shv knew herself dismissed, bhe went over to 
offer him her check, but he was looking intently at his cigar 
and did not notice. She mumbled “G(>od-night,” and took 
herself upstairs. 

Next morning it was raining. Tom stayed in his room. 
Ellie found an old Burberr}" in tlie closet and walked down 
to the stream. The dalilias were in flovver: the chr* anthc- 
mums were budding. Soon it would be autumn. Wh, re had 
this summer gone? Tlic dark, w’ind- stirred wood under 
the dark sky was heavy with the coming winter. She passed 
into the darkness where the pewter-coloured sheen on the 
tree-trunks stood out like phosphorus in the gloom. The 
trees were massive and apart. Moving alone among so 
many static forms, she felt the relief of isolation. Now^ 
reality had lost its hold on her. At any moment now', Quintin 
would appear among the trees. She hurried to meet him, she 
put out her hand, touched, or almost touched, his hano — 
and yet she remained alone. 

She came to a stop and stood motionless, as tlie tree-trunks 
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were motionless, beneath the wildly rushing force that bent 
the brandies. She stood for so long that her own stillness 
grew upon her. She had no will to move. If she stood there a 
little longer she would know the secret of being a tree — but 
the secret did not come. She was a human being. It was too 
cold to stand for long. She was forced to move on. 

She returned to the house with her shoes wet, her fingers 
icy. 

When Tom came down for luncheon, he seemed to have 
forgotten Ellie’s storm of tears. His maimer was abstracted. 
She felt he had taken a step away from her: no more than a 
step, but it was enough. Were she to try and move closer to 
him, she would find the step was a gulf. 

He talked much as usual at table, but his manner w’as 
without warmth. He might have been talking to an older 
person whom he did not much like. The food and wdne were 
as good as ever, but there was no pretence that they had 
been spcdally ordered for HUie’s delectation. 

She accepted this situation humbly. She was conscious 
of her guilt. What was worse, it came to her that .she had, in 
some way, betrayed not only herself but the other gurls. 

She s^id: “I know you’re disappointed in mt% but you 
mustn't think that Nancy has ever done anytliing wrong.” 

He replied with a contemptuous lack of interest: “W'hat 
do 1 care about Nancy? She’s just an old maid.” 

“But she isn’t . . .” Ellic’s defence started wuh fervour, 
then stopped uncertainly — "at least, I think . . .” 

“My dear child, I little care what Nancy is or is not.” Tom, 
impatient of the subject, lifted his head and looked from the 
w’indow: “The rain has stopped. We might take a stroll.” 

When they went out, Tom led EUic through the front gate. 
They walked a long way between bare fields in a rutted lane 
where the puddles reflected the grey cold of the sky. 

T.-m made a few cross comments on the shortcomings of 
local farmers, but most of the time he was silent. At the 
end of the lane tliey came out on the by-pass. They walked 
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uncomfortably on the verge, beset by the smell and uproar of 
Sunday traflk. Why, she wondered, had Tom brought her 
here when they might have walked comfortably in his own 
garden? She supposed it was the intimate quiet of the garden 
or his own fireside that Tom wished to avoid. He wanted 
no more confidences, no more tears, nothing more of that 
matter that had ended their pleasant relationship. He wished 
her to know the whole thing bored him. 

A few hundred yards down the by-pass they turned into 
another lane that would lead them back to Clopals. There 
they were approached by a family; a down-at-heel couple 
with four children. The father was carrying one child, not 
cradled as a woman would, but spread-eagled against himself, 
its head h < in sleep. The woman, holding a second in 
the crook of her arm, pushed a third in a wheel-chair that 
also held a bundle of clothes. The fourth stumbled along 
at her heels. The whole family had the feckless, slipshod 
look of the incM'ably poor. 

The man stepped in front of Tom, touched*his hat, and 
at once launched upon his story. He was a farm-labourer 
who had been evicted from His cottage when he lost his job. 
To avoid being separated by the local authorities, the family 
had set out to walk into Buckinghamshire, where, it was 
rumoured, there were jobs with tied cottages. If ‘ jobs 
had ever existed, the family had arrived too late. 

Before the man could finish, Tom paid up. Ell»e did not 
sec what he gave, for it was covertly handed over, but the 
family moved aside to let them pass and the husband and 
wife spoke their thanks after them as thev went. 

RUie said: ‘'You are kind.'’ Tom made no comment. 

Soon after she had arrived, Tom had mentioned that early 
on Monday morning he was driving into London: he would 
take Rllic with him. Now she w^as not certain whether this 
offer held. During tea, she said nc^^ously: “Perhap' I 
should catch the train?” 

“And why, pray?” 
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“You might not want me to drive to Ix>ndon with you 
now.” 

“Don’t be duldish.” 

Tom went to bed directly after dinner. Ellie went soon 
after from lack of anything better to do. 

On the early drive to London, he sat at some distance 
from her on the wide, thickly upholstered back seat of the 
'ar. He displayed a certain self-conscious hauteur, but 
whether in reproof of her or in anticipation of his London 
visit, she coidd not tell. She knew she would never be 
invited to Clopals again. She felt a deep sadness that this 
friendship, so hopefully begun, was lost like everything 
else. Because of her long period of stress, she was heavy- 
headed and sleepy. When Tom lit a cigar, the scent of it 
made her feel sick. She thought she would be glad to sleep 
and never wake again, but she knew she would live. She 
told herself: *At least, nothing worse can happen to me.’ 

Once or twice on the journey Tom glanced askance at 
her, then he<.aid: “I know you girls want to locik pr’hy, but 
I think, don’t you know, it’s a pity to colour \ ourself up.” 

At this Ellie’s spirit raised its’head. She said: “If you mean 
my hair, it’s naturally this colour.” 

Tom gave it a glance of disbelief: “Then it’s most remark- 
able hair,” he said. 

She felt she could spare herself protest. Tom would 
believe an\'thing against her now. It was all part of her down- 
fall. 

Tom ordered Partridge to drive straight to Primrose’s. 
When he dropped Ellie, he did not leave the car or kiss her 
forehead, or make any of his small gestures of affection. 
When she looked back to thank him, he did not lean towards 
her or smile: he gave, merely, a lift of the hand that held his 
cigar butt, then glanced away, intent on more important 
matters. 

When she reached her room that evening, Ellie found a 
note written to her by Mrs. Mackic: “Your mother rang up. 
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Said she was disappointed. Said she wants to hear from you.” 

The guilt Tom had roused in her was nothing to the guilt 
EUie felt now. She knew she had treated her mother abomin- 
ably. She was stung by her own ingratitude. She wanted 
to write: “Forgive me. I love you, but . . .” But what? 
“But you do not understand?” Of course her mother would 
not understand. No explanation that Ellic could give would 
be an acceptable explanation. She did not know what to 
write. She delayed until it was too late to w-rite at all. Mrs. 
Parsons, hurt, no doubt, and indignant, did not write to her. 
For three months there was silence between them. 


4 

QnNTiN, arrived that morning by air from Zurich, was a 
prisoner in his club. He had come to England with the 
intention of making a settlement of his aflfaiis so that he 
could, without worry, stay indefinitely in Switzerland. He 
had made an appointment with liis solicitor and was about to 
order a taxi when he was toM a lady wished to speak to him 
on the telephone. Had she given her name? Yes: a Mrs. 
Valance. Quintin knew no one called Valance. It might be 
some member of the solicitor’s start. VCTien he sp'-ke into 
the receiver, Petta replied: “Darling!” 

“How did you know 1 was here?” 

“1 got it out of Verney. Don’t blame him.” 

“I do blame him.” 

“I went to see him, to find out where you were. Your 
telegram was on his desk.” 

“And why ‘Mrs. Valance’, may I ask?” 

“Would yor have come to the phone if I’ll said 'Mrs. 
Bcllot’? Qmntin darling, I must see you.” 

“You certainly won’t .see me.” 

“It’s imperative. Just for a few m' ’itcs. My situatii./n is 
impossible.” 
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“I intend to regularise it Fm seeing Vcrncy today to 
arrange, among others things, our divorce.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. You have no grounds.” 

“I have all the evidence I want. You lived openly witli 
Theo.” 

“My dear, I’ve lived with you again since then. That 
cancels out Theo. And you deserted me! 1 have your 
etter. . . .” 

“Now you’re being ridiculous.” 

“I don’t think so. ^'hat’s more, you’re living with Alma.” 

“Oh no, Fm not. We’re being pretty careful about that. 
You’ll get no evidence against me.” 

“Verney will put you right, darling. You haven’t a leg 
to stand on. You’ve missed your chance. . . .” 

“Very well,” Quintin broke in angrily. “You can divorce 
me.” 

“But I don’t want to. I shall never divorce you.” 

“Petta, be reasonable.” 

“Fm not raasonable. You’ve often told me I’m not. Why 
should I be more reasonable on your behalf than I’ve ever 
been on my own? I don’t w*it to lose you, sweetheart. 
What I want more than anything is to come back to you. 
We must meet. You’re going to Verney’s. Fil see you 
there.” 

She put down the receiver before he could protest. At 
once he rang and arranged for Verney to come that afternoon 
to the club; then he told tlie porter he would take no more 
calls and see no one except the solicitor. 

He was stiU hopeful that the evidence he held against 
Petta would enable him to divorce her, yet he had been dis- 
turbed by her confidence. He had never bcff>re gone into 
the question of divorce. Petta might, for once, know what 
she was talking about. It was possible she would again get 
the better of him. 

He took a seat in the large window overlooking (Irccn 
Park and spent the morning there, on view but < )ut of reach. 
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half-hoping to see Petta attempt an entry. By mid-day he 
had seen nothing of her, but he did see Tom Qaypole’s 
arrival. Both himself and Claypolc appeared infrequently 
in the club and this was the first time they had chosen to 
come on the same day. 

Qaypole struggled out from the plump, enveloping seat 
of the car, using heels and elbows with the activit}^ of an old 
man who will not accept assistance. Though he was sunburnt 
and held himself tautly, his appearance had aged ten years 
since Alma’s dinner-party. He w^as raddled and thin with 
the thinness of the old. 

Quintin felt a momentary compassion for him, then forgot 
liim until he saw the old fellow coming across the room. 
Tom made straight for the two arm-chairs in the wdndow 
alcove, uAiuii‘'g tovrard Quintin with a sort of conspiratorial 
pleasure. 

Quintin did not much mind. At that moment, anyone 
would serve to take his mind off tilings. He rose with an 
appearance of delight that w’as partly genuine, and said: 

haven’t seen you for a long time/’ 

“No. I had a little ‘turn’ ’in the spring. Nothing much, 
but it made me feel a bit cheap. I’ve just had a spell on the 
Riviera. Done me good. I’ve picked up wonderfully. In the 
pink, in fact. 1 thought I’d fust have a few days’ rv' -xation 
in town.” 

“Relaxation, eh?” Quintin smiled the sort of smile he felt 
was expected of him. 

Qaypole protested pleasuraldv: “Dear me, no, nothing 
like that. In fact I am in retreat from, not in search of, 
feminine frailty.” 

Quintin laughed aloud: “Then, my dear Qaypole, we arc 
fellow sufferers ” 

“Splendid. If you are free, let us console ourselves witli 
a really excellent luncheon. You must be my guest. Yes 1 
insist. Wc can have another chat abi 'f those liappy ua\s 
at Chudlcigh. What arc vou drinking?” 
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Tom took the second arm-chair and ordered drinks. He 
settled lumself comfortably, with the expectant look of a 
man prepared to do the talking. 

Usually when Quintin adjusted the appearance of entranced 
listener, he could not himself tell where entrancement ended 
and boredom began, but now, with tliis nagging doubt 
implanted by Petta, the entrancement soon fell away like a 
badly fitting mask. Behind it, he contemplated the possi- 
bility of never getting free of her. 

He was roused by Claypolc’s tapping his knee; “Not a 
serious matter, eh? I mean your ‘bit of trouble’ with the 
Fair Sex?” 

Quintin answered seriously: “My wife and I no longer 
live together. She refuses to give me a divorce. It is an 
impossible situation.” 

“My dear fellow!” Tom looked concerned. There w'as no 
doubt all his sympathy was for Quintin and his look con- 
veyed that he had not forgotten how diilicult Petta had been 
during theirone meeting. 

Quintin smiled and asked in a lighter tone: “And you?” 

Tom shrugged his shouldets: “A little ilisappointmcnt. 
Shall w’e say — 2 . litde ideal fallen? Not important.” He 
glanced reflectively aside, then startctl to laugh. “Women!” 
he said. “I fear, had w'e to suffer their monstrous regiment, 
there would Lz complete moral anarchy.” 

Quintin gazed across at Tom, encouraging Ixim to talk 
with an expression of sympathetic interest that gave his 
face a compelling charm. Tom, settling himself more deeply 
into his chair, had a look of contented relaxation, like one 
under hjpnosis. The conversation seemed fixed upon 
feminine frailty. Tom, though he deviated to mention his 
Menton visit, almost immediately recalled a meeting he 
thought would amuse Quintin: 

“Once, in Nice, not so very long ago, I met a most charm- 
ing >oung creature whose I'raiitv, I may say, was of inter- 
national repute. 1 Icr hotel bills had been paid by gentlemen 
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of every nationality under the sun. After I had done my 
best — such a reputation is, after aU, something of a challenge 
— I asked her how she rated the prowess of the different 
races and colours who had sought her — um — favours. What 
do you think she said? Um, um?"’ Tom laughed ruefully. 
‘‘She said she’d never found anyone to equal a wcU-fed 
Turk.” 

“A Turk, indeed!” 

“A well-fed Turk, my dear Bcllot. That reminds me of an- 
other little lady, much sought after — I must confess I could 
not at first sec why. Quite a nice little mug, don’t you know, 
but no beauty; nothing remarkable about her. However, 
1 was soon to discover the secret of her success. As soon 
as . . 

At the appruach of the w'aiter, Tom dropped his voice and 
finished his anecdote in a rapid whisper. Quintin’s apprecia- 
tion caused Tom’s old cheeks to redden. He said: “Shall wx 
repair to the dining room? One of the finest m London, 1 
always say. B\ )Ovc, Bellot, I’m glad I rrn into you. Y()u’\e 
cheered me as few people could have done at that mo- 
ment.” 

He led the way to the dining-room, walking with a little 
back- thrust of the shoulders, a strut, masculine, sdf-sufiicient, 
yet defiant. 

Quint in, a step behind, noting the defiance, thoug* ‘To 
grow old! There is no greater tragedy.’ 


5 

After the disastrous outburst at Qopals, EUic did not cr\' 
again. That stage of her grief was over. She simply told 
herself that, if she lived another eighty years, she would nc^ or 
know happiness, never care whether s! was alive or dead, 
never love another person. Her life, in short, was finished. 
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Meanwhile, she began to feel acute exasperation with her 
position at Primrose’s. She hated her little windowless 
basement room: she loathed the disgusting little blotters and 
boxes stacked up about her. She worked on them in a 
frenzied way, slapping on white paint and antiquing mixture, 
covering them wiA varnish; all at conveyor-belt speed. 

As she worked, she thought only of Quintin and the dis- 
appearance that is death. 

By the beginning of her third week in the basement she 
had completed all the boxes and blotters. As soon as she 
heard Klixon’s voice on the stairs, she ran out breathlessly to 
him: “I’ve finished work. Can I go back to the studio? 
Could I go now? Straight away?” 

His smile had disappeared at the sight of her. He seemed 
discomforted. He said irritably: “I don’t know, kiddo. Why 
ask me? Why don’t you ask Mrs. P.?” 

“I can’t. She just ignores me.” 

“You never treated her right, from the start. You ought 
to have joUiod her along.” 

“I’d like to see her face if I jollied her along. She doesn’t 
like me. I expect she doesn’t hk'e girls.” 

“I don’t know. She’s got a smasher in the stucL’o at the 
moment.''” 

“In the studio? A new girl?’* 

“Didn’t you know? A luscious piece. Primrose’s Per- 
fection Pink! Schiaparelli overalls and mink sandals.” 

“No?” said EUie, hoping this was a joke. 

“Yes,” said Klixon seriously. “Not a word of a lie. Says 
she’s been to the Beaux Arts. ]j\cd for three years in Paris. 
Speaks with an American accent. Quite a dish, 1 can tell you.” 

“ An<l her designs? Arc they anv good?” 

“Brilliant.” 

Lllic rubbed cold sweat from the palms of her hands. 
Suddenly she was flooded through with relief: “But she 
won't do ‘antiquing’?” 

“That’s being done in the paint-shop now.” 
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“I bet they’re making a mess of it. Please, Mr. Klixon, let 
me go back to the studio!” 

“’Fraid you can’t. You’re to stay here.” KJixon edged past 
her. “Da2e wants to see you for something. He’ll be sending 
down.” He hurried away. 

The call from Daze came late in the afternoon. As EUie 
entered his office, he was sitting with his head on one hand, 
picking paper-fasteners from a dish and dropping them back 
again. When he saw her, he said “Ah!” and sat upright in a 
businesslike way, but he seemed to have nothing to say. 

EUie said: “I’ve finished the job in J50.” She spoke 
eagerly, trustingly, with an innocent ait of wiUingness to do 
anything, go anywhere, in the serv'ice of Mrs. Primrose. Daze 
gave her a suspicious look. 

“Weil, 1 m ai'iaid th.ti’s the lot. Miss Parsons,” he said. 

“Do you mean I can go back to the studio?” 

“No.” He threw down the paper-fasteners in his hand, 
then fixed his eye on an ink-pot as though by closely watching 
it he might turn it into something of mo e use to the present 
situation. “The thing is . . .” he said and paused for a long 
time. “The thing is . . . Mrs.Trimrose fears you have become 
redundant. There simply is no more work to be done in 
J^o.” 

“I’d much rather be in the ‘studio,” said EUie. 

“You no longer work in the studio. Miss Parsons. 

“But why? I don’t understand. Why did they ever take 
me out of the studio? I had a lot to do there. I was occorating 
a little table. It was my first decorating job. Bertie Hawkins 
promised to show it to Mrs. Primrose if he Uked it. 1 stiU have 
to finish tliat.” 

Daze shook liis head. He began to tap on his de.>k with 
his thin, red fingers. 

liUie persisted desperately: “And Miss Cla^-pole’s stiU 
away. Surely I could stay untU she comes back. I’m qu'te 
useful for ‘antiquing’.” 

Daze let EUie plead, but the droop of his shoulders told 
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her her case was hopeless. When she was silenced, he said: 

“Your job in the studio came to an end three weeks ago. 
Didn’t you realise that? Mrs, Primrose found you that work 
on the blotters and things because she wanted to help you. 
She’s very good that way.’’ 

Ellie, confused, could not cease to protest: “But why did 
my studio job come to an end? I had lots to do.” 

Daze sighed and leaned back in his chair, “Mrs. Primrose 
did not employ you as an artist. Miss Parsons. When you 
first came here you were working in the packaging depart- 
ment.” 

“But I am an artist. I only took the packaging job until I 
could get my own sort of work. Mrs. Primrose did not 
complain about my work. I tliought I was doing well.” 

Daze began to look as though F.Uic were becoming a 
nuisance. While she talked, he leaned forward again and 
placed the paper-clips in a row on his blotter. When she 
stopped, he cleared his throat and said: “You know. Miss 
Parsons, London isn’t your home. You’re not forced lo 
earn your living here. Your mother wants you back. Why 
don’t you return to her?” 

“Has my mother written to you?” 

“No. Mrs. Primrose told me about you. Why don’t you 
go back, eh?” Daze urged her 'kindly enough. 

“I won’t go back. I’ve come to London to stay.” 

Daze put his hand down flat on the paper-clips and pushed 
them off the blotter: “That’s all, then. Miss Parsons, I’m 
afraid. We don’t usually give leave in the first year, but 
you’ve been here nearly a year, so Mrs. Primrose has kindly 
agreed that you can have next week. Miss Senior will give 
you two weeks’ salary on Friday evening. That’s by way 
of a helping hand. You need not come in again after tliat.” 

He looked at Ellie expectantly. She said: “Thank you.” 

He nodded dismissal, but as she went he added: “If you’re 
in difliculties in the autumn, there may be another vacancy 
in the packaging department.” 
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She did not reply. 

During her last days at Primrose’s, when, from habit, she 
kept up a show of being occupied in J50, EUie saw and heard 
nothing of Bertie. She never saw the girl who had displaced 
her in the studio. Only Khxon came once or twice to speak 
to her. When she found he had come to commiserate and 
not to say ‘I told you so’, she was grateful. She knew she 
had never appreciated Klixon. 

He said: “What are you thinking of doing when you leave 
here, kiddo?” 

“I’ll go to the labour exchange. They’ll give me something 
to keep going.” 

“Did Daze toll you you could come back as a packer?” 

“Yes, but I’m not coming back.” 

“Now, don't be a sUly girl. . . .” 

“I’d never come back here, Mr. Klixon.” 

“That’s up to you, of course. Here, kiddo, cheer up! I’ll 
tell you someth'ag funny. This’ll make you laugh. You 
know how Mrs. P. thought her bf)\ friend had* died? Well, 
he isn’t dead at all.” 

“Not dead? You mean Quintin BcUot?” EUic’s expression 
caused Klixon to burst out laughing. 

“Y(ju don’t believe me, do )ou? Well, it was Mrs. Q.B. — 
she was just taking a slap* at Primresr. No dou'e well 
desert'ed. I know our Mrs. P. Bcllot, it seems, had i eared 
off with a rich girl friend. He knew how to line them up. 
Mrs. Bcllot was in such a state, she took it out on Primrose.” 

Ellie was slow in realising what she had ’ocen told. After 
a long pause, she vaguely asked: “You mean he is not dead?” 

“No more titan me or you. He just cleared off. He’s living 
abroad somewhere with tltis rich floozie. But the A’hole 
story’s damned funny, don’t you think?” 

“I suppose so. Was Mrs. P. upset?” 

“Upset? She was hopping mad. She’d been made to loc 's. 
such a fool.” 

“How did she discover the truth?'’ 
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“She rang his solicitor. She thought, after a decent 
interval, she’d better find out what was happening to Bellot’s 
shares in the firm. The solicitor hooted wiA laughter at her. 
You can imagine how she took that.” 

“Mrs. Bellot said he was dead? How could anyone do that?” 

“She was crazy. I’m told she’s a bit off her nut at the best 
of times. She wanted to give Gem Primrose a slap in the eye. 
\nd she did it! Bellot had been too great with our lady boss. 
Everyone knew that.” 

“Still, it was a strange thing to do.” 

“Ah!” Klixon's lips went suddenly askew with disgust. 
“I could tell you some funny things about that lot.” He 
exit-ed effectively as he finished speaking. 

Ellie sat down. Contemplating Klixon’s news, she said 
to herself: ‘Of course he wasn’t dead. The story didn’t fit 
together.’ She tried to imagine she had known that all the 
time, but she had not known it. For her, he had been dead. 
She had been emptied by grief. 

Now her grief was gone completely: she had nothing now 
but a bitter flavour on the tongue. She knew why she had 
been turned out of the studio. She knew why Mrs. Primrose 
had resented her: why she had no job now. 

She felt she had been injured by people much more power- 
ful than herself. I’hey had had ‘knowledge and power. She 
had never stood a chance against them. But it would not 
always be like that. Already she felt herself changed. Some- 
thing warm and molten in her had hardened as though from 
cold. She told herself; ‘They wiU not defeat me in the end.’ 
Contrasting the behaviour of the Bcliots and Mrs. Primrose 
with her mother’s sombre morality, she thought with pride: 
‘I come from a different world.’ Someone who had grown 
up pampered, in comfort, might be destroyed: she would not 
be destroyed. 

Wh^n she considered how she had treated her mother, she 
burnt with remorse. And she c<juld never return to her 
home! Maybe they would never meet again! 
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Klixon paid his second visit to J50 on the day EUie was 
leaving Primrose’s. His manner had changed. He spoke 
quickly and importantly as though too busy to waste much 
time on her: “Would you like to make a bit of lolly? Bit of 
loUy?” He rubbed together his first finger and thumb so 
EUie would understand what he meant. 

“Of course.” 

“It’s a lady, see! Lady of title. A customer. W’ants a bit 
of work done on the side. She happened to have a word 
with me last time she was in and I said I’d sec what could be 
arranged. I’m doing this for you as a favour, mind, so keep 
your trap shut. Name’s Gjuntess Slanski. Here’s her 
number. Give her a tinkle and teU her you’re free.” 

Into EU’V’s breathless thanks Klixon broke with: “Well, 
so long, kiddo. Be good. Be seeing you,” and he passed out 
of her Ufc for ever. 

Looking at the telephone number on the paper, EUie said: 
“I shaU survive ’‘ 


6 

Monday, the first day of lillic’s enforced freedom, as as 
brilliant as midsummer. ExliUarated by the wcathti, she 
began to believe that a new liberty must bring a new life. 
Because she had nothing, she could hope for anything. There 
was no knowing what tlie future might offer. 

She telephoned Countess Slanski and was told to call at 
three o’clock. After the heat and sunlight of the streets, the 
countess’s Belgravia flat seemed very dark. It was on the 
ground floor of a m< Jern block. IJght and air were ex- 
cluded by the balconv of the flat above. In the sitting-room 
where Kllie waited, the gloom was deepened by tlie pondcro^ ^ 
Spanish furnisliings. Looking at the ' .ought-iron work, 
the high-backed chairs, the dark decorated leather and velvet 
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and the fringes tacked on with ornate tacks, EUie was sur- 
prised that anyone who could afford to furnish as she pleased 
should choose any period but Mrs. Primrose’s ‘Regency’. 
After waiting for half-an-hour and finding nothing to read 
but the Financial Times^ EUie was discouraged by so much 
gloom and began to feel fearful of the countess. The coun- 
tess, when she arrived, was reassuring. She had a soft, 
dimpled prettincss that seemed especiaUy sweetened and 
dimpled for EUie’s sake. 

“Poor darling, you’ve been waiting so long,” she said, 
her voice and manner revealing that, in spite of her babyish 
prettincss, she was an experienced woman of thirty. She 
was dressed in a suit of cream silk and her boater hat, set on 
hair the colour of pinchbeck, was decorated with a row of 
crimson velvet rosebuds. “This luncheon party went on 
and on. It’s such a darling day, isn’t it? The end of summer — 
but quite perfect.” 

The countess gazed deeply, with intense pleasure, into 
Elbe’s face: and HUie felt as though delight w'erc being drawn 
from her towards the countess, whose eyes were flecked green 
and browm like mignonette. 

“The thing is this,” said the countess: “wx have a spare 
room that I’m doing up. I just want something painted on 
the walls. Some little thing. You see, it’s only a guest room. 
Make it fun. Of course, 1 mustn’t be naughty and spend a 
lot of money. Come and look at it.” The room to be decor- 
ated was some sixteen feet long and ten wide: it was painted 
white and looked out bleakly on to brickwork. “You see it 
needs . . . well, just something to make it distinctive. How 
much do you think it would cost?” 

Elbe, forewarned, w^as afraid of asking too much, bhc 
put off the moment of naming a sum. Looking with longing 
at the bare white walls, she said: “A jungle. You know, 
lion' and tigers and dark trees. I. ike Rousseau. I’d love to 
do if.” 

“f)h yes — a jungle!” The countess clapped her hands. 
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‘‘That would be darling! But wouldn’t it be rather— expen- 
sive?” 

“It would take a lot of paint, and I’m afraid I haven’t 
much money. Mrs. Primrose let me have two weeks’ wages, 
but rU have to live on that.” 

“Two weeks’ wages! Is that all you have in the world?’' 
The countess gazed at lillic with pained and sympathetic 
surprise. “You poor thing! How will you manage? I knowl 
You can have your luncheon with Miss Horsepin in the 
nursery: and we can get the paint on my account at Harrods. 
Now, it shouldn’t cost too much, should it?” 

EUie reflected and nervously suggested: “Eight pounds?” 
When the countess looked vague, EUie quickly said: “Or 
six poun'i*^^” 

“I know! " the countess, neither agreeing nor disagreeing, 
broke in. “Let us go straight to Harrods and buy lots of 
gorgeous reds and greens and yellows. I’ve just got lime 
before tea.” 

They went out to the car. “Tliis is Moaram.” The countess 
waved at an ugly little man in chauffeur’s uniform. “Mottram 
dear, just drive us to Harrdds, will you?” She smiled as 
though asking a favour, and Ellic, catching the sweetness 
of the smile, thought her the most delightful w^iman in the 
world. As they drove, she questioned 1 llie with syn '•athetic 
interest about her work at Primrose’s — how long ad she 
been there? Why had she left? Where did she live in London? 
Where was her family? 

E’Jlic answered eagerly. 

“But how brave!” said the countess when she heard of 
Ellie’s move from Eastsea to London: and “What fun!” 
when Elbe described her room in Chelsea: and “How 
horrid! How realh horrid!” when she learnt how Mrs. 
Primrose had deprived her of the studio job. EUie tliought 
if only Mrs. Primrose had been like tlie countess, tlie stu lio 
job would have been hers for ever. 

“Now,” said the countess when they reached the counter. 
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“Some of those large, beautiful tubes — ^the best, of course. 
But, no! It’s only a spare room. Student’s Colours! What 
are they? Won’t they do?’’ 

“The colour isn’t so brilliant,” said EUie, holding to the 
pure madder, the viridian, the carmine. 

“I’m sure they’ll look lovely.” 

On the return journey the countess became silent. She 
pulled off the little white hat with the velvet roses and leant 
back in the corner of the car as though exhausted. She threw 
aside the hat and did not pick it up when she left the car. 

“Your hat,” said EUie. 

“Oh, leave it. I’m bored with it. I shall throw it away.” 

Ellie held it, gaaing at the velvet rose-buds that perfectly 
imitated reality, her desire showing on her face so that the 
countess laughed and snatched the hat from her and carried 
it into the house. 

In no time, Ellie saw herself as part of the household. 
She knew Miss Horsepin, the ‘nanny’, Mottram, the 
chauffeur, aod a large, strong-featured girl called Desiree, 
the housemaid, to whom Ellie had to apply for step-ladders, 
dusters and papers for the floor! WTiencver Desiree brought 
what was needed, she looked as though I*-llie were com- 
mitting 'some inexcusable folly: “Painting the spare room 
walls! I don’t know. I’ve nevef been in such a place. And 
I’m not here now because I have to be. I’ve g(^t a young 
man. I’m getting married. I’m just here for my own con- 
venience.” She threw down a bundle of newspapers: “You 
see that floor’s all covered up. I’m not cleaning off no paint.” 

Ellie was not much moved by Ddsirec’s attitude. Life 
had taught her that disapproval was the common attitude of 
the employed towards the employed. She took the bundles 
of Da//y Telegraphs and Vinancial Times and carpeted the 
floor. Her mind full of paintings by Gauguin and the 
douaner Rousseau, she sketched a jungle on one wall before 
the l>ell rang for lunchcoru She was extremely hungry, too 
hungry to work any more. She moved around restlessly. 
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longing for someone to appear and invite her to eat in the 
nursery. When no one came, she set out through the dark 
passages of the flat to find the nursery for herself. The first 
door she opened showed her a black, sunken bath whose 
taps were golden dolphins. In the same room there was a 
black water-closet with a yellow seat and this seemed to 
liUie more astonishing then the bath. The next door dis- 
covered a bed of taut pink satin shaped like a scallop shell. 
From the other side of the passage came the sounds of the 
dining-room. Ellie hurried across the hallway and at last 
opened a door to meet the pale, blank eyes of Miss Horsepin, 
who was at table with the small boy Peter. 

“Countess Slanski said I was to have lunch with you.” 

“You’d '^f'tter tell D6sir^c.” 

Desiree, with the look of someone reminded of something 
forgotten, w'ent off angrily and returned more angrily. She 
put down a plate containing a chop, potatoes and cabbage: 
“Cook says that means no second helpings,” she said. 

When the door slammed after her. Miss Horsepin said 
with scorn: “Perhaps they get second helpings, but I never 
get second helpings. Not thsTt I want it. This nursery food’s 
not up to much.” 

To lillie it seemed so richly flavoured that she thought back 
on canteen fare as a mere infitation of food. Miss F> rsepin 
pushed her plate aveay fretfully. “1 can teU you,” s. e said, 
“this isn’t what they get in the dining-room. There it’s just 
a question of ‘What d'you fanev today, dear?’ ” 

“What d’you fancy today, dear?” Peter yelled and threw 
over his glass of rmlk. 

“Oh, look at that!” Miss Horsepin dragged herself to her 
feet and, with painful dilatoriness, began mopping up the 
milk with a bath towt 1. 

Peter sustained his bellcjw on a diminishing note until he 
caught Kllie’s eye, then he squirmed down, giggling, n.to 
his scat. 

lillie said: “Isn’t he like the countess!” 
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“He’s the spit of his father, ac-tually.” Miss Horsepin 
spoke reprovingly, then, with sudden surprising strength, 
she hoisted up Peter, carried him into the next room and 
shut the door sharply. 

The next morning Countess Slanski came to the spare 
room. She brought with her a small, sharp-eyed, darkly 
dressed, elderly woman who was her mother, Mrs. Harris. 
Mrs. Harris had a stiff, suspicious atmosphere about her 
that oppressed EUic and made the countess’s gaiety ring 
false. 

“Isn’t it fun?‘’ The countess surveyed HUic’s mural. 
“Look, a lion! What a funny face! And monkeys! How 
darling! Aren’t they all fun?” 

Coldly, Mrs. Harris said: “Yes.” 

“Oh, do tell mamma what you told me about Mrs. Prim- 
rose. Mother knows her, you know.” 

EUie was unwilling to tell Mrs. Harris anything: her 
instinct was against tliis woman. When the countess insisted, 
she told the story in a self-conscious, unsatisfactc^ry way, with 
her glance on the floor. When, at the end, she looked up, 
she found Mrs. Harris watching her with eyes. shrewd, 
critical and sharp as ice. She turned quickly and surprised 
in the countess’s beautiful green-brown ejes a shadow of the 
same ice-sharp shrewdness. MrS. Harris covered her express- 
ion with a thin smile, and the countess dropped her c\cljds 
and said: “There! Isn’t it a horrid story?” Then she looked 
at her watch and said: “Lunch will be late today. Cook’s 
being tiresome.” 

“If that’s so, dear,” said Mrs. Harris, “I think wc should 
drop inU) Pragner’s for some chicken broth and a sandwich. 
I expect Miss Parsons wants to get on with her work.” 

EUie had started on the jungle with excitement, trying to 
reproduce the effect the douanier^s paintings had on her. To 
the countess her work was a joke: 

“It’s so funny. I’m sure all our guests wiU roar with 
laughter.” 
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EUie, feeling a chilly drop in confidence, said: ‘‘Fm afraid 
it’s not very good.” 

“Oh, I adore it. How long will it take? You must finish 
it before I go away.” 

The countess came once or twice every day to see the 
mural. Sometimes Mrs. Harris came too, but she came 
without enthusiasm, her attention only for her daughter, 
whom she watched with a sort of bleak satisfaction. On 
Saturday morning the countess brought her husband, a tall 
man, pallid and very fair, already growing stout. She 
squeezed his arm and whispered: “Reall)', isn’t it funny? 
I-.ook at this one — ” she pointed to one of the monkeys and 
leant her head against him and laughed. The count smiled 
gravely. Before they left, he gave Ellie a single, brief glance 
that seemed to hold compassion but may not have had any 
reference at all to her. When the door closed behind them, 
Ellie heard the deep, wordless murmur of his voice: the 
countess’s reply rose clear as the luncheon bell: ‘ j3ut, darling, 
it costs almost 'thing.” 

FJlie felt relief at this reference to cost, for the countess 
had made no other. Ellie had paid two weeks’ of her rent in 
advance, fearful of owing anything. vShe had had to buv 
her week-end meals. After the first week her money was so 
low that she walked to and frbm Belgravia. It did n occur 
to her she could ask for payment until her work wa com- 
pleted. She began to wish the countess would not delay her 
with so many visits, but the countess found the mu^al divert- 
ing and, when her mother was not with her, would often 
spend half-an hour chatting. 

“I love all this sort of thing,” she said. “I’ve often thought 
of opening an antique shop, or an interior decorator’*'., or a 
shop for beautiful materials. What fun if you could run it 
for mcl” 

“Oh, I should love it. I should love it.” EUie blushed a^d 
sparkled at such a solution to her fortm 

They talked about the shop for an hour — wlut it should 
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sell: 'where it should be situated: how it should be decorated. 
They decided the walls must be lobster-pink and the carpet 
the colour of green Chartreuse. 

That night the wind changed. Ellie was awakened by the 
cold air pouring in through her open window. Summer, it 
seemed, had gone in a day. Next morning the pavements 
were wet and cold beneath the slate-grey sky. 

The countess, who had been wearing a silk dress the day 
before, now appeared in a coat and skirt and shivered in the 
bleak, nortli-facing room. Her mood had changed witli the 
weather. She looked at Elbe’s jungle as though the joke 
had ceased to amuse, ^he scarcely spoke, and when lillie, 
who had thought of nothing else, made a mention of the shop, 
the countess said vaguely: “Oh, it’s all very well talking 
about it, but who could you get to run it for you in your owm 
interest and not in tlieirs? You know what people are like!” 

EUic said earnestly: “1 would run it in your interest. I 
really would.” 

The countess laughed. “Have you any eKpcricnce of 
running a shop? It’s quite a job, you know.” 

“I’m sure I could do it.” 

“Nonsense. You’re much too young.” 

Her tone wiped the shop out of existence. Elbe knew then 
it had all been fantasy. The countess shivered and said: “The 
horrid winter. Oh, to get away!” 

After that, Elbe’s only visitor was Miss Horsepin, who, 
for the first and last time, entered the room to look at the 
mural. She peered at it peevishly: “What’s it meant to be?” 

“It’s a jungle.” Ebie made a half-hearted attempt to explain 
it, but Miss Horsepin was not interested. She broke in to say: 

“1 wish I could do work like this. I’d bke a bit of extra 
cash.” She fixed her washed-out eyes resentfully on lillic’s 
materials as though the secret of their use had been unfairly 
wit’'held from her. “Where did you pick it up?” 

Elbe, not over-pleased at this attitude towards her art, 
opened her mouth to speak, but IVEss I lorsepin held up a 
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hand for silence: ‘‘There!” she fiercely said. “Did vou hear 
that?” 

The countess had been speaking on the house-telephone. 
'iT.'* receiver was replaced as Ellie paused to listen. 

“What was she saying?” asked Ellie. 

“She ordering dinner. She said: ‘A pheasant for the 
dining-room ai d a pork-pie for the nursery’. You see! They 
get pheasant: I get pork-pic.” 

Ellie said: “I wish I had a pork-pie to go home to.” 

Miss Horsepin looked displeased. She left the room 
without speaking again. Perhaps because of this, Ellie was 
not told that Peter and his nanny were leaving next morning 
for the Slanskis’ country house. When Ellie went to the 
nursery, it was empty: no meal awaited her. She rang 
Desirde, but Ddsircc did not come to the telephone. At last, 
driven by hunger, EUic passed through the green baize doors 
to the kitchen quarters. 

Ddsitdc and Mottram were eating at the kitchen table. 
Ddsirdc looked 5»o fiercely at her that Ellie made to retreat, 
but Moltram said pityingly: “She wants her grub.” 

“You still eating here?” Desiree asked in disgusted dis- 
belief. 

“The countess said I could till Pd finished the mural.” 

“When wdll that be? It’s cook’s day .'T and it’s 'xtra 
work for me. You’d better sit here.” Desiree went i the 
pantry. “There’s no more pheasant, but you can have this 
bit of pork pie.” 

Mottram, watching lUlie cat, asked: “How’s tlic job going?” 

“Nearly finished.” 

“Managed to cadge a bit of cash yet?” 

“Oh, not yet. I haven't fimshed work.” 

“If I W'cre you, I’d jui t ask for a bit on account.” 

“Do you really think she’d let me have it?” 

“No,” said Mottram with a bellow of laughter. 

“Her!” Ddsir6e’s voice was a moan . ' weary bitterness. 
“And that old what's-it, her mother! I’d like to know what 
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Mrs. Harris was before she got her daughter married to a lot 
of cash.” 

“The countess . . .” began ElUc. 

“ ‘Countess’, my foot!” said M(jttram. “You ever heard 
of one of them Polish nods doing an honest day’s work? He 
works like a perishing nigger. No more a count than 1 
am.” 

“I’d like to know how’ she landed him,” said Desiree. 
“She’s not got all that ‘glam’.” 

“1 don’t know about ‘glam’,” said Mottram, “but I do 
know she can have yours truly any time she likes. Ever 
notice the way that woman walks?” 

“I can’t say I have.” Ddsir^e's small mouth, heavdly 
painted, was a patch of indignation on the lower half of her 
face. “But I do know what 1 think of her! ‘Insolent’ she 
called me. What docs she think she is? I’ve worked for 
better than her and stood no nonsense. And when she writes 
my name on instructions she leaves off my accents — now, 
that’s insolence, if you like.” Desiree, tlm>wing the plates 
together, seized on EUic’s plate from under the last morsel of 
pie: “You finished?” 

“"^’es. VC’hat about tomorrow?” 

“I’ll bring you a tray.” 

Elbe’s moral, so vivaciously begun, was ended in cold, 
solitude and .silence. DtHiree brought her tray but was not 
willing to talk. Oppressed by lack of company, Elbe now' 
onl\ wanted to finish the mural and find a job, any job, that 
w'ould bring her a living and contact with life. She no 
longer thought of Quintin. If, inadvertently, he came into 
her mind, she thrust him out again. In this matter she would 
stantl no non.sense from herself. She had begun to think she 
might be a natural unfortunate in love: that she might never 
marry. This made more pressing her need for a livelihood. 

'n Friday afternoon the mural was completed. She leant 
against the opposite wab and gazed at it with a pang of 
fulfilment. The lion, that had been ‘lifted’ from a postcard 
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reproduction of ‘The Sleeping Gipsy’, seemed to her pecu- 
liarly satisfying: the monkeys less so — ^but the whole con- 
veyed something of the Roussau quality that for jears had 
possessed her imagination. 

The countess must see it. She ran to the sitting-room, but 
knew from the silence of the flat that the countess was not in 
it. She rang through to the kitchen, but no one replied. In 
the end she wrote on the note pad: 

“Dear Desiree, would you please tell the countess the 

mural is complete. Would you please ask the countess if 1 

can have the paint left in the tubes.” 

She w'»n.t ^ M mention the money due to her but could 
think of no tactful way of doing so. She finished: “Yours 
sincerely, Ellie Parsons.” 

She left a few days for this note to be digested, believing 
the money migbi be more freely given if overdue, then she 
teleplioned the flat. D6siree replied with an accusation: 

“You left all that newspapqt on the floor.” 

“I’m sorry. I forgot about it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Harris says you’ll get nothing till ym’ve 
cleaned the floor up.” 

“Cleaned it up?” 

“It’s in a shf)cking state. I can tell you. I’m not touch: g it.” 

Desiree put down her receiver. Ellic felt a furious un- 
willingness to clean the floor. She left the house to walk oiT 
her anger, anti met Denis. \ teat rolled from her eye: he 
noted it without patience: 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked. 

“I’ve had the sack. I owe a week’s rent.” 

‘‘For crying out loudl I owe six weeks’ rent, and the last 
ll.it 1 was in, I left owing tlirec months.” 

“I didn’t know you were so hard up.” 

“I’m not hard up. I just luven’t tlu rcadv. Tell them: 
'I’m out of work — to hell with v'u,’ and if uni need to 
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eat, get Castiglioni to chalk it up. That’s what I do.” 

‘T’ve never been inside Gistiglioni’s.” 

“My dear child, you must make contacts. Get around. 
Get credit. Learn how to live.” 

She sighed, fearing nothing in her upbringing had taught 
her how to live. To avoid admitting this, she told the story 
of her employment by the countess. 

“And how much were you to get for that little job?” 

“Well, I said eight pounds and she didn’t say anything: 
so I said six pounds and she still didn’t say anything, so I 
suppose she’ll give me what she thinks.” 

“Like hell,” said Denis. “If you said eight pounds, stick 
to it. Go and clean her bloody floor — it won’t kill you — 
then say T want my eight pounds and I’m not leaving without 
it.’ Tell her you’ll sue her.” 

“I couldn’t do that.” 

“Rubbish. Stand no nonsense. If you let people kick you 
around, thcy’U do it.” 

Uplifted by Denis’s advice, HUie walked on to Belgravia. 
Desiree opened the door. Wljen she heard ElJic had come 
to clean the floor, her manner softened. She brought in a 
bucket of water and a packet of detergent. “Use plenty,” 
she said. “It’ll make it easier.” 

f 

W'hcn Ellie finished, the floor was cleaner than it had ever 
been. She looked up at Desiree, who had watched her, and 
said: “Now, what about my money?” 

“You don’t think I’ve got it, do you? She’ll send it to 
you — if you’re lucky.” 

“But I need it now. Can’t I speak to her?” 

“Her? She’s not here. She went off to Majorca days ago. 
You can have her address, but that won’t do you much gf)od. 
She never pays till she gets a writ Why, they’ve put the 
bailiffs in twice since I’ve been here.” 

“1 laven’t they any money?” 

“Pots of it. She just doesn’t like paying for tilings, that’s 
all.” 
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“What about the count?” 

“He’s a dead loss. He never comes in till dinner-time: and 
at week-ends he mustn’t be disturbed.” 

“What am I to do? I owe a week’s rent, and I haven’t 
any money at all.” 

“You could ting the count,” said Dcsir<5c. “I’d ring him. 
Other people have done it. Get him at his office. Tell him 
straight. He knows what’s she like, all right. There’s always 
trouble here.” 

Walking back to Chelsea, Ellie saw Simon Lessing on the 
other side of the road. He was looking at her, but when 
she returned his glance, he looked abruptly away. It was 
evident that he thought she wished to avoid him. She told 
herself she had onlv herself to blame. 


7 

Ar first Petta had barely noticed the shorter mingst>f Arnold’s 
flat: now they disgusted her^ Had she had the energy to 
arrange a move, he would willingly have gone with her, but 
she had no energy: she cared about nothing. She lived in 
these quarters as a refugee lives, uncommitted, temporary, 
without expectations. 

They arose late. Arnold spent most of his days . the 
British Museum librar)'. Petta lay around the Hat as she 
used to lie around Quintin’s Hat. Often cnougli, when 
Arnold left, she returned U) sleep as to a familiar resiance 
where nothing was expected of her. 

On an October afternoon, while rain poured into the 
weed-filled garden beneath the window, she sprawlttl un- 
comfortably in a Victorian arm-chair, her check against the 
plush, her mouth open. The fire was sinking. Only an 
orange glimmer remained beneath the fur of ash. 

As she grew cold, apprehension toui tl her. The clocx 
gathered itself to strike. In the intcr\'al of siience, the canal 
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of her dream turned into an asphalt road. The board on 
which she had been carried along by an inner urgency now 
moved with ditficulty as though caught in treacle. I'he 
single, cheap ping of the half-hour threw the dream into con- 
fusion. Tr^ic appeared and cut across her path; a policeman 
rose before her, requiring her to stop. As a circular car 
hurtled towards her as a ball towards a batsman, she was 
saved by a last-minute change of scene. She found herseF 
alone in a room at the top of a building; in darkness, not 
complete, rather the darkness of a film where important 
objects and faces are limned by an artificial moon. As she 
felt her way cautiously through this polished night, she heard, 
below, the clump of running feet. She leant from a window 
and gazed over a panorama of steep house sides and deserted 
streets. A line of round, lighted globes, white as bryony 
berries, threw a channel of light on the gloss of the tarmac, 
.‘'he could sec no one, although the runner was passitig 
ilirectly beneath her. 'I'lie sound diminished. She called: it 
ceased. Now she knew wht) was there. She knew that at the 
sound of her voice he had Hung himself out of sight. She 
felt him standing there, somewhere below her, flattened in 
a doorway. She could hear his breathing so clearly, it might 
have been her own. 

Her eyelids opened. I ler head had dropped so that her neck 
was aching. She had been breathing heavily. Before she 
could wake completely, she buried her face in her arms, but 
tt was no good. She had been skimming the surface of con- 
■sciousness too long to escape again. Her mint! began to 
work. Boredom forced her to ttpen her c\es. She felt for the 
switch of the reading-lamp. 

Because the rain-dark was not night, but a sort of sordul 
half-night, like a rag pulled over the sky, the bulb shone 
bleakly. It enhanced the wretched disortlcr of the room. 
Betta had made no attempt to cliarm Arnt)ld’s charwoman, 
who, disapproving of Petta’s presence in the flat, her lying 
a-bed, her hopeless untidiness, had left without notice a 
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week before. After that Arnold did what he could. He 
threw the bed together, cleared the grate, washed a dish or 
two when all were dirty, emptied the ash-trays, and some- 
times murmured: “You might give a hand.” 

Petta said: “Housework depresses me.” 

“Then you might find another woman.” 

Petta had not the energy to do even that. An indifference, 
like paralysis, had come down on her since Quintin’s escape. 
I'his was the first time she had completely lost hope of 
recovering him. Now she knew he would divorce her if he 
could. She believed he could not — but he had placed him- 
self out of her reach. Their relationship was at an end. 

All the false moves of her life had, together, reduced her 
to this. She believed, now, she had only to move, to err. 

When me cloek struck the three-quarter-hour, she remem- 
bered the evening post. She had written to Quintin, through 
Verncy, begging him at least to write to her. She had for- 
gotten how long 't was since she posted the letter. Though 
he had not yet rep'ied, he might take pity >n her* in the end. 

With an effort she started to make the journey downstairs. 

y\s she reached the lower landing, she saw someone move 
in the darkness of the hall below. She knew at once who 
it was — a man whose room was on the ground floor. She 
had seen liim several times, a foreigner of some sci. nro- 
bably a German. His eyes, small, of an indefinite yc )W- 
bluc, looked shallow as a pair of lenses: his thin, short nose 
had a turn to one side that gave vulgarity to the whole face, 
beneath his nose there was a scrubby patch rf hair; beneath 
that, a thin, long mouth that ran into puffy cheeks. On his 
head there was a fawn-grey stubble. She imagined he gave 
ofl’ an unpleasant odour, but she hail not been close ei.^>ugh 
to liim to know. 

When she had to pass him, her one idea was to get away 
from him, yet her instinct was to obscr\c him, bclievint 
it in liim to commit some disgu.sting criii igainst life. Once 
or twice, descending the stairs, she had seen him fingering 
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the old letters that lay on the hall-stand unclaimed by past 
tenants — the word ‘fingering’ came into her mind because 
it expressed her disgust at his existence. Her impulse had 
been to make some insulting remark to him. She had looked 
at him as though he were a decomposing carcase, or some 
other object that repels yet draws the sight. He always met 
her stare with a slight, placating smile, moving aside from 
the letters as though to imply they were hers if she wanted to 
examine them. 

Once she saw he had pulled out the drawer of the old- 
fashioned hall-stand. That, too, was stuffed with letters. The 
house was dirty, neglected, full of people whose rent was 
overdue. No one bothered to forward letters, but the 
envelopes had been slit open in a search for postal-orders. 

Now, looking down on the discoloured grey of the man’s 
suit, she asked herself with disgust: ‘Why must he hang 
about in the hall?’ knowing he did so from an unbearable, 
helpless and supplicating loneliness. She thought no human 
creature had a right to exist whose unhappiness so infected 
the air. , 

As she reached the last flight, she heard him strike the 
wall with his shoe. She peered at him. He was standing 
close to the wall, his hand spread on the dirty paintwork. 
Something furtive in his pose alerted her: anger glanced 
through her. She saw he had cornered a mouse and was 
ttv'ing to kill it. 

“What arc you doing?” 

lie looked up, not replying. The mouse made t)ff. in a 
tone of loathing so intense it surprised her, she said: “You 
criminall You disgusting butcher!” 

The man started: his mouth fell open: liis weak, shallow 
eyes filled with fear. After a moment, he said gently: “Why, 
it was a mouse; no m<^re. Would you have mice here, every- 
where?” He had a foreign accent, very slight, that completed 
for her his degraded rcpulsivcncss. 

She gave a quick look at the letters, saw there was nothing 
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for her, then went upstairs. When she reached the room, she 
fell trembling into the chair. Her rage at that moment was 
such that she could have murdered, had she had strength to 
murder. Her anger turning against her, she started to weep, 
but she wept angrily, telling herself: ‘Those who have no 
compassion for the beasts will destroy themselves.’ She 
cried herself into a stupor from pity — but she did not know 
what she pitied. She did not like mice. If one came into her 
room she would set a trap for it, though she would prefer 
someone else did the killing. 

When she could cry no more, she looked about her at the 
litter of newspapers, the heaped ash-trays, the dusty, sticky 
table-top, and said aloud: “Quintin has driven me to 
this.” 

She rci aemoc4.»-d the Li>use in Culross Street where she had 
hved with Henry: she thought of her daughter, Flora, whom 
she had not seen for two years. She tried to think of them 
with regret, but she could not deceive herself foi long. Even 
had she never met Quintin, she would ha^'^e lcft»Henry, She 
had suffered with him, as she suffered now, a sloth of the 
spirit that had made her existence intolerable. Quintin had 
saved her then, but who could save her now? This time, 
perhaps, the condition was incurable, a process of age. The 
sensual exhilaration that had once been a glow thre i h her 
whole body might never raise itself again. Perlia^ that 
evening in the public-house, when she had caught Arnold's 
eye and seen the young man, Simon What’s liL name — 
perhaps then the last glint of it had been ’■unning out like 
the last lipswirling glint of bath- water down a plug-hole. If 
that were so, she might as w’^cU turn her face to the wall and 
die. 

And she would die. There had been a time when she 
scarcely believed in death, but now she bclie\ cd in it all right. 
Her desolation, her physical weariness, her indifference 
life — all those w^ere a part of death. It is as though de.*cit 
were getting on to terms with her, giving her a jog now and 

V 
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then, as though to say: ‘One day we’ll know one another 
better.’ At night, though she longed for sleep, she lay in 
a stupor of half-waking, conscious of the route to non- 
existence as of a tangible boredom, an eternity infinitely 
insipid, neither to be comprehended nor evaded. This, it 
seemed, was the meaning of existence. There was nothing 
more. 

When Arnold came in he gave her a glance and she saw 
pity in his eyes. He asked: “What is the matter?” 

“Why?” She was indignant that he should pity her. 

“You have been crying.” 

“No. 1 was asleep.” 

“You need some fresh air. Let’s go out for supper.” 

“If }ou like.” She took out her pow'der-case and looked 
into the glass. Before she could absorb the fact of her face 
swollen with sleep and tears, she slapped the puff over it. 
The powder accentuated the uneven contours of her checks 
and gave to their flush a tinge of violet. With a defensive 
stare shefac<Kl her own reflection, then closed the case angrily. 
Her growing age seemed to her a personal affront: she could 
not bear to seem pitiful. 

Arnold was putting on the kettle and getting out the tea- 
cups. 

She said: “And how' was the Hack-work today?” 

He answered mildly: “(ioming to an end. VC'hen I’ve 
finished this. I’ll do something of my own. I'o write! — but 
what to write about?” 

“ ‘Look in your heart’, as the reviewers say. Just write 
about life.” 

He answered as though unaware she was baiting him: “No, 
1 couldn’t be bothcrctl to write a novel. Novels .irc (UmoiU. 
No important reviewer will notice them.” 

“A political piece, then. Surely that would be modish 
enoughl” 

“No. Politics may be serious enough to destroy us, but 
not serious enough to be a subject for literature.” 
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“Darling, how Wildean! Then, why not a biography?” 

“Yes, but whose? They’ve all been written.” 

“A new person, recently dead. Get in on him quickly.” 

“Someone else would get in more quickly. It’s quite 
indecent these days, the scramble ff)r the body.” 

“Then why bother? It’s not as though the libraries are 
short of books.” 

Watching him closely, she saw his equanimity falter. Hide 
the fact as he might, he was fool enough to take himself 
seriously. She watched his movements with indifference. 
Already their relationship was like an exhausted marriage. 
I'hcy lived together with a contemptuous tolerance: they 
seemed to know one another through and through. She 
thought: ‘T must have been married to him in a past life: 
married in a do2en past lives: married and re-married until 
n(jw I’m sick of it.’ Yet the relationship had its shabby 
comfort, fitting like an old shoe. 

When he had made the tea, he placed it on the cable between 
them, sighed deeply and let his large, F:)ft body relax into 
the largest chair. He had a natural elegance of p(jse. With 
his massive face and body above slender legs that ended in 
long, slender, delicately shod feet, he had a look of importance, 
even of grandeur. She felt it ridiculous that he should look 
like that. 

She said: “From your appearance one might th* : you 
were somebody. And what arc you? A man of possibilities 
and no achievements.” She thought i>f him as sht had now 
seen him innumerable times, abandoned to sleep, snoring, 
the small mouth pocked open. She said: “A self-made 
nonentity.” 

As he lifted his sombre, defeated glance away fr^m her, 
his annoyance fikkerfd out. 

She said: “What does it matter? If we fail, we return again. 
Life is not inflicted upon us. We choose our own dilficultics 
the wav a rock-climber chooses a 1 'k face. WcTc ..ot 
pressed for time.” 
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“You mean we spend eternity fooling around here? You 
don’t expect me to believe that?” 

“Why not? One has such a great longing to escape the 
limitations of life — surely there mast be somewhere to 
escape to!” 

He said: “I remember when I had a minor operation once, 
I was given pentathol. I did not feel the needle being drawn 
rom my arm. When I woke up some hours later, I knew I 
had been nothing during that time. On other occasions, 
when I’d had cocaine or ether or one of the old anxsthetics. 
I’d wake up with a memory of dreams, but that time 1 knew 
oblivion. I realised then that death really was extinction. I 
would never know the origin or purpose of the universe. I 
would never know more than I do now.” 

She listened to what he said but let it pass over her mind. 
After a long pause, she said: “I must believe in something. 
What can we do? — saddled with our accursed mortality.” 

“There’s much to be said for it.” 

She dropped her head down on to her arms and saw 
against her eyelids Quintin’s face — a face that touched the 
imagination, made infinite promise, yet was the face of a 
man who left one empty-handed in the end. Probably other 
women had been caught by that amenable look. She won- 
dered how many of them had discovered what she knew — 
that there was nothing to him at all. 

She began to smile, then she burst out laughing. As she 
turned to Arnold, her face was revivified. She said: “I 
rettiembcr . . .” She paused and turned her face sideways 
to look into the fire. When she said notlting else, he asked 
patiently: 

“What, my dear? W'hat do you remember?” 

She smiled for some minutes into herself, then she told him 
of the carh days of her affair with Quintin when, soon after 
meeting him, she had gone to stay with Henry’s sister at 
Cheltenham. Quintin had followed her there. Indifferent 
to everything -her sister in law. Flora, the expected arrual 
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of Henry, the scandalised attention of her sistcr-in-law’s 
friends — she had given all her time to Quintin: and when 
Henry arrived, she had simply disappeared. Quintin had 
hired a car and they had driven without direction about the 
winter countryside. Shut together in the car, the rain blind- 
ing the windscreen, their senses heightened by nearness 
and a constant consciousness of one another, one or the other 
would whisper: “What shall we do now?” and the other 
reply: “Make love.” 

Then they would drive at maniac speed to the nearest 
hotel, and take a room, whatever time it might be. Sometimes 
they would lie in bed all day and drive all night, their head- 
lamps nicking over bare avenues of trees that disappeared 
behind thtr' for ever, into darkness. They sped through 
villages that never had a name for her, past sleeping cottages, 
through towns as deserted as those waterless desert cities 
that stood for centuries unvisited. There was no traffic on 
these country rouds at night. Sometimes a rabbit crossed in 
front of them, but they seldom saw any other life. The car 
was a large limousine, heated, silent, insulated from the 
outside world that seemed to have emptied itself in respect 
for their intimacy. 

liarly one morning they^had crossed the ^X'^Clsh border 
anti at daybreak reached the snow xiivy cintAins* C intill 
had stopped the car and they had stepped out into a, that 
touched the skin with the toe iciness of crystal. At first 
they could not breathe for the cold, then, breathing, they 
felt a wild exliilaration at the perfect whiteness and silence 
about them. The mountains hung over them like giant 
icebergs. There was no sign of human hfe. 

Quintin said: “VC’e are the only people left in the world.” 

She had laughed at lum and tlung her arms about him so 
that they fell together to embrace within the swaiisdown 
pillows of the snow. 

While she talked, Arnold kept his e* .n on her face and 
said nothing. She felt so remote from him, and from the 
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room in which they sat, that she stretched her arms above 
her head, possessed by the almost unendurable sweetness of 
life. It passed in a spasm through her body and she turned, 
as though in pain, and put out her liand, imagining she was 
being oflFered all she could wish. But the sensation passed 
and she closed her fingers on emptiness. She looked at the 
room about her and said: ‘‘1*11 end in the gutter.” 

Arnold made no comment. After a pause, he asked: ‘‘And 
after this tour passionel — what happened then?” 

“I returned to Cheltenham. Quintin went to London. 1 
suppose he imagined it was all over. I knew it w^as not. 
One night, when I could bear the separation no longer, 1 
went to Quintin and said: ‘I’vx come to stay.’ ” 

“He was agreeable?” 

“Not at first. We argued all night. I knew 1 could not go 
back to Henry. If Quintin W’ould not have me, then ...” 
she made a small movement with one liand. 

“What?” 

“Oh, some way out. Sleeping-tablets, the river, or some- 
thing. In the morning he said: /All right. Stay’.” 

Arnold nodded as tliough the whole situation had been 
pcrfcctly.rcvealed to him. He said wnth what seemed to her 
insulting complacency: “These ^furious affairs die quickly. 
We can’t expect them at our age. They’re a part of youth.” 

“That was not so long ago. 1 could still live like that — 
but not here, not with you.” 

He looked down, accepting this as he had accepted much 
more. He said: “Get your coat on. Let’s go,” But she was 
not finished: she never could finish. Her mind crowded to 
the attack. 

“I’ve never been afraid of life. I’ve rushed forward to 
meet it. I have involved myself. 1 didn’t care what happened. 
But )ou — all your life you’ve avoided tics and responsibilities: 
you iiaven’t even married.” 

“And what have you to show^ for it all?” 

“i? I— I have a cliild, a daughter.” 
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“Whom you sec — how often?” 

“That doesn’t matter. She’s mine.” Petta jumped to her 
feet, given energy by anger that was like blood returning 
to a benumbed limb. Arnold eased himself from his chair. 
Collecting the tea-things, he limped over to the sink with 
them. His forbearance, his meekness, touched her. She knew 
that in all her life she had defeated herself with her own 
nature. She went into the bedroom. When she stood under 
the hard, central light and looked at herself wrapped in her 
rich coat of geranium-pink, she spat at herself with disgust: 
“You look like some old bag slipping out for a pint.” 


8 

Till next morning, Petta wrote to Henry’s sister, Diana, and 
asked if she might sec Flora. She was invited to take tea 
in Charles Street i few days later. 

Petta had setn Flora less than half-a-c’.ozen times during 
the years following her separation from Henry. The last 
time, she had suffered an edgy hour at Gunter’s with a strange 
girl, no longer a child, whose shyness had seemed resent- 
ment. Petta had wanted no more of it. She told herself she 
had no aptitude for motherhood. 

Flora looked like Henry. She had Henry’s slow peech 
and manner. Petta remembered wdiat a burden the child 
had seemed to her at Qicltenham wnen she was planning 
her escape with Quintin. Her feeling for Flora then had 
been nearer hatted than love — yet, when Henry’s divorce 
went through and the court deprived her of all rights in the 
child, Petta was suddenly inflicted with so profound .. sense 
of loss that she nad cried herself to sleep. 

As she journeyed towards Mayfair, she remembered tliat 
bout of remorseful longing for Flora, and wondered if the 
lost relationship might not be rccLtime She suddenly saw 
for herself a renewal of life, and interest m life. Flora was 
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growing up. Soon enough it would be for her to choose 
whether or not she saw her mother. And a beautiful, amusing, 
knowledgeable mother, a mother who knew her way around, 
had surely more to offer a girl titan had Henry and that 
god-awful widowed sister of his, Diana. 

Petta felt a new vitality as she saw her life’s focus change. 
Now she saw the pleasure with which a mother could step 
back, giving the centre of the stage to the young beauty. 
As the taxi turned off Berkeley Square and came to a stop, 
she decided that, should Diana intrude on them, she would 
demand to see Flora alone. She would probe the girl’s heart. 

She arrived early. A maid asked her to wait in the drawing- 
room. Flora and her aunt were out shopping. Petta mo\cd 
round the panelled, low-ccilingcd room that had, despite its 
si2C, a dolls’-house air. It was an eighteenth-century house 
that some time before the first war had been refaced with 
ornamental terra-cotta and fitted with bow windows. The 
panelling was painted with a shade of green that Petta dis- 
liked. She found its vapidity vulgar. She saw vulgarity 
cverj^’here — in the new green silk brocade of the uphcdslery, 
the small walnut tables and cabinets, the silver cartl plates 
and cigarette boxes, the latest best seller marked with a Times 
Book Cliib marker. All over the place, in silver frames, 
stood, large misty portraits of *Diana in her hey-day. The 
placid ‘county’ face, wreathed in floating gauze, was pretty 
and dull as a shop carnation. There was one of the late 
husband — Arthur in major’s uniform: the straight, narrow 
features, the moustache, the heroic stare, the ideal ‘soldier 
daddy’, only he had never been a daddy and the only fighting 
he had done w^as a wrangle with the War Office over his 
establishment Cairo Headquarters. 

There were no up to-date photographs; nothing of Flora. 
Prcjbably they cost too much these days. Diana had aKva\s 
been ei\ca to economy. 

There w^as a window-scat in the fake Queen Anne bow of 
the w’indow'. Petta sat on the hard cushion and walclicd for 
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Flora’s return. Most of the passers-by were women; rich 
women. Noting the high-glossed perfection of hair, skin 
and dress, Pctta realised she was neglecting herself. Her 
nails needed filing, her heels needed levelling, her suit 
needed pressing: she did not care. Her appearance had begun 
to bore her. 

Diana and Flora returned in Henry’s car. Petta did not 
recognise the car, a new one of enormous size, but the 
cliauffeur was an old friend. She felt an odd, unexpected 
pang at the sight of him. She moved to where she could sec 
without being seen. While Diana gave the man instructions. 
Flora stood on the pavement, smiling humbly — a short, 
stout girl dressed in a princess coat, holding her little handbag 
with both Finds and turning her face from the passers-by 
as though It called for apology. Petta felt sorry for the girl’s 
youth and uncertainty in the world. She was prepared to 
receive Flora with tenderness. 

When Flora <‘ame into the room, there was nothing in 
her manner ti.at should have discou aged .Petta. The 
humility was still there. Her round, soft-featured face beamed 
on her mother with kindly compassion. 

Petta, about to reassure the girl, realised the girl was 
attempting to reassure her. Of course Diana, priding herself 
on some sort of ‘otlicer class' loyalty, had represents • Petta 
not as a rake, a runaway, an irresponsible baggage, ut as 
an object of pity. 

Petta immediately reversed tacucs. Showing no emotion, 
she kissed the girl, then gave her a little push towards a 
chair, discouraging her with a show of dignity. “Sit clown, 
my clear.” 

The girl sat obcdicntlv, her confidence gone. Aftt. some 
cncjairies abemt health, Petta asked if Flora had left school. 
Yes, at the end of last term. And what did she want to do 
now? 

F'lora blushed, sitting forward in round shouldeieci, 
uncomfortable way. “Well . . .” she gazed down at her 
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hands, that were her chief beauty. “Aunt Diana wants me 
to ‘come out’, of course.” 

Of course; a new round of amusements for Aunt Diana. 

“But . . .” Flora had a slight, hissing stammer that now 
overwhelmed her. 

So there was a ‘but’I Petta, like a polite stranger, mur- 
mured encouragement. 

Flora ended with a rush: “I want to study medicine.” 

*'Medicme!” 

“Yes, and daddy is backing me up.” 

Did Henry ready imagine this girl had the intellect and 
staying-power to enter one of the learned professions? 
Petta was astounded. Then she was angry, certain that Henry 
was encouraging Flora into the fellowship of students so that 
her interests would place her beyond Petta's reach. And the 
move would be effective. It would displace Petta altogether. 
She could no longer offer herself as guide and mentor to a 
novice of the social whirl. She would simply be a silly 
feather-hcad,of an erring mother. 

Petta deprecated the idea: “It means years of study.” 

“Oh, I know.” 

“But would you like that? Did you take your School 
Certificate?” 

“Yes.” Flora looked up, smiling with her same natural 
modesty but with a new assurance: “I got four distinc- 
tions.” 

“Did you!” Petta looked at her tiaughicr as though she 
were a stranger. Henry had given no details of Flora’s 
school career, and Petta had asked for none. It had never 
entcrctl her head that a child of hers woukl want to learn 
more than convention required. After a long pause, she 
could only think to say: “So you want to become .i 
doctor?” 

“Yes, but not a general practitioner. 1 w.tnt to specialise.” 

“And your Aunt Diana disapprr>ves?” 

“Yes.” Flora laughed a little. “But daddy ami 1 can manage 
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her. As a matter of fact, he’s already in touch with the Royal 
Free.” 

‘'What on earth is that?” 

“A hospital. The school’s the best for women doctors.” 

Petta noticed that Flora made no appeal for her backmg. 
She was an outsider. She could influence no one, except, 
perhaps. Flora herself. Now that her first surprise had 
passed, she felt a sudden acute envy of the girl. It seemed 
that all she had been given herself — beauty, an unexpected 
fortune, the attention of countless men — ^W’as as nothing 
compared with the intelligence that would enable this plain 
girl to turn her back on a world where beauty and money 
held all the cards. She was simply side-stepping the whole 
damn fool .'.rr-np, 

“You don’t know how lucky you arc,” said Petta. 

“But I do. I know I’m lucky to be able to afford to do 
what I want to do. Lots of girls can’t.” 

“That's true, i grew up in poverty. (Perhaps you did 
not know that?; 'Xhen my uncle in Am^-rica died and left 
me the income from his capital, 1 too might have done 
something worth doing, but 1 had had no real education. 
It seemed too late to start. Besides, I thought my looks 
were enough. So they were, while they lasted. One day 
that income will be yours. T haven’t J'-ne much A * you, 
but I can give you independence. Now I m. t be 
going.” 

“But you’re staying to tea. Aunt wants to sec }ou.” 

As though at a signal, tlie door I'pened and round it came 
Diana's withered carnation of a face. She switched on the 
lights. “May 1 come in? Tea’s ready.” Behind her the maid 
wheeled a trolley. 

“I’m afraid 1 must gj.” Petta was determined to get away, 
but politeness fc>rced her to spend a few' minutes in c> >nversa- 
tion with Diana. She said: ‘T am glad to hear Flora lus decide d 
to study medicine.” 

“Oh!” Di,ina’s laugh was not as light and scolling as it 
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was intended to be. “That’s not decided at ail. That’s some 
sUly idea of Henry’s.” 

“It certainly isn’t, aunt.” Flora spoke quietly but with a 
decision that showed Petta that, if need be, the girl could 
fight her own cause. 

Petta pretended to look at her watch. “I am late. I must 
fly,” she broke in on the argument developing between Flora 
and Diana, and took herself off before either could detain her. 

She wandered through Berkeley Square and stood for a 
long time gazing into the brilliant windows of a flower shop. 
She did not know what to do. She had an impulse to go at 
once to her solicitor and alter her present will that left all 
her income to Quintin — but what was the hurry? The oHicc 
would be chasing. There was time enough. Sbe might live 
another fifty years. 

Fifty years! Half a century! She was desolated by the 
thought of so much time. There seemed nothing she could 
do with it. She thought: Tf I could sleep through it!’ and 
then: Tf I cculd sleep for ever!’ 

The air was damp and chilly with winter. In Piccadilly 
young men and women were crowded at the bus stops, 
thrusting indifferendy against one another in die rush hour 
fight. Men, hurrying into the Underground station, dodged 
irritably about her as though she were an exasperating im- 
pediment. She crossed the road and turned down Arlington 
Street to avoid the crowds. Beside the Ritz, some unfortunate 
in an old car had failed to start when the lights turnt d green. 
As he peered, shame-faced, under the bonnet, the blocked 
tratlic set up a frenzied clamour. She followed the line ot 
cars through to St. James’s Street, where it stretched out of 
sight. 

She crossed the road again and escaped from the uproar 
into liing Street. She had once hved near here: then the 
district had seemed to hold all the delight and fasliion of the 
world. Now she found it repellent; trampled upon, agitated 
and rowdy as a bank holiday fair. 
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She did not know where she was going. She walked 
because she could not face so soon the return to Redcliffe 
Gardens. She would spend this evening alone. She turned 
a corner and made her way towards an hotel in jermyn 
Street where she and her friends had met before the war. 
She had a curious hope that someone there might claim her; 
draw her from the empty and purposeless present, back to 
the past that in her memory held the flavour of perpetual 
summer. She was surprised by her own nostalgia. She 
remembered how, a few evenings before, she had described 
to Arnold her first weeks with Quintin. She had described 
them with longing, knowing the past had given her some- 
tliing the future could not give. She told herself: ‘My end 
is nearer tha.T mv beginning.’ 

She reached the hotel. 5 >he had not been inside it for years. 
During the late ’50s it had become unfashionable: its reputa- 
tion had fallen. Then she had already broken away from the 
raffish and extKU’agant set tlut had once been the centre 
of her life. She tiad fulfilled her motlter's wish. She had 
married Henry. 

The hotel was unchanged. The black and white chequered 
entrance hall, the polished mahogany pillars, the mahogany 
panelling, the vast steel engravings, the Turkish carpets — 
all were as she remembered them. Dnl\, the people '■ *^ing 
in the entrance hall were not the people she had known, she 
took a scat and ordered gin. When she had lit a cigarette, she 
glanced about her at the pearl-smooth girls, the brisk young 
men newly come in from offices. Their behaviour was con- 
ventional: none of the outrageous attention-getting th.it 
had characterised her friends. These young people probably 
all earned their livings. When tlic money spent here had 
been inherited or begged from father or borrowed from 
anyone who would lend, then it was correct to assume a 
languid indifference, an acid wit, the slender and faded ai 
of a dying aristocracy. These young n n looked tougher 
but were armed wdth good fellowship, good humour, a 
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tendency to Mook on the bright sicle\ No one could afford 
an acid wit these days. 

Soon the girls and men were leaving. From outside came 
the sound of cars starting off. By eight o’clock the hall 
was empty. Petta looked into the dining-room, but its 
forlorn show of empty tables and ancient waiters discouraged 
her. She wondered how the place kept open. 

She returned to her seat and ordered sandwiches. For 
nearly an hour longer she remained there alone, held by 
inability to take herself elsewhere. In the past, bored with 
circumstances and feeling the need for change, she would 
have looked to e^'ents to claim her. There was a time when, 
whenever she w'cnt out alone, her personality compelled 
pursuit; she had so burned with life that everyone who 
approached her caught lire from her. Not now. Not now. 

She thought ‘My time is over,’ and she did not really 
care. What did it matter if one were page zo or page zoo in a 
book? — all the pages would be turned in the end. 

Some tifne after nine o’clock, people came in to drink 
again. These were not the people v ho had been here earlier. 
They looked older and harder: there was no friendliness 
among them. She decided to go, then saw a man enter 'whose 
face was familiar. She watched him and suddenly recognised 
him — Dinkum James. She made no attempt to attract his 
attention. He seemed to be looking for someone. As soon 
as he saw her, he smiled and crossed to her as though it had 
been she for whom he was looking. He stretched out his 
hand. She took it affectionately: it collapsed in her fingers 
hke the skeleton of a bird. He did not speak. 

After several arrests, he had been forcibly cured of drug 
addiction. He looked now as though there was nothing left 
in the world for him. He stood smiling by the table until she 
patted the chair beside her. He shook his head, but did not 
move away, i lis ghostly paper-mask of a face had still the im- 
print of his once remarkable good looks, but his body jerked 
about wirh the amnilar indetision of a ventriloquist’s doll. 
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She had been fond of him in the past. He had been a 
gentle creatuicc if you met him alone, but with the others 
he had never been able to stand apart from their convention 
of aggressive bad manners, and that howling persecution of 
outsiders that made them so formidable. Their confidence — 
well, anyway, their show of confidence — in tltemselves and 
in the rightness of everything they did, said or thought had 
frightened her and everyone else. Yet, now that they were 
scattered, moneyless and out-of-fashion, they were as in- 
effectual as rabbits. 

She realised why Dinkum was standing there. She called 
the waiter, ordered gin for herself and asked Dinkum what 
he would drink. 

He made noise in his throat, pulled himself together, 
seeming to creak as he clid so, and attempted speech. The 
waiter, a ver)’ old man, stood patiently by until Dinkum 
had stammered out: “Brandy” and crumpled into the 
chair. 

“Do any of the others come here now?” Petta asked. 

Dinkum looked at her as though trying to read from her 
face what she had said; after some moments, he shook his 
head. When the diinks came, Dinkum had swallowed his 
before Petta had had time to settle with the waiter. She 
ortiered him another: he sfniled pathe''~ally and i.. le a 
little gesture that said: ‘My dear, how kind! It shouk le I 
w'ho . . .’ The movement of his shoulders indicated the 
helplessness of his poverty. She touched his arm ano smiled, 
then asked: “Do you ever see any of the otliers?” Dinkum 
nodded. 

“What’s become of Ba-ba Poulsen?” 

Dinkum's smile broadened: after some effort, he stuncrcd 
out: “Had D.'i’.a,” the i to please Petta he managed to say: 
“Fat — like an imbecile baby. Hair dyed yellow. Poor old 
hay-bag.” 

Petta, was not pleased. She and B. ha were much tnc 
same age. How would Dinkum describe her? She said: 
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“Ba-ba used to be lovely. And Eddie — ^where is he?” 

“S — still s-sponging about Europe,” 

“And Hardcy?” 

“D-dead. S-shot in Marrakesh. S-somc trouble in a cafe.” 

Remembering Hartley as she had seen him two years 
before across a restaurant — ^thc plum, plush skin, the white 
hair, the violently shaking hand that held the whisky glass — 
she said: “Lucky to have made an end of it.” 

Dinkum nodded. They went on through the list. Only 
one of them had been killed in the war they had all feared so 
much. 

She said: “We could not afford to grow old.” She 
stretched out her hand and rubbed the wrinkles that formed 
in the skin over her knuckles. “I’m doomed, like the rest of 
them,” she said. 

Dinkum caught her hand and bent his face towards her: 
“No, no,” he reassured her. She knew he was rewarding 
her for the drinks. “Y-you have not c-changed. S-still 
\oung. S-still beautiful.” 

She laughed in spite of herself: “1 wish I could believe it.” 
Yet she believed it and, waving to the waiter, she ordered 
more drinks and began to talk. “The trouble with liddic 
and Hartley and all of them was they were vaguely creative. 

bit of writing, a bit of painting, playing a bit on the 
piano — nothing good enough. They came up ag.tinst their 
own sccond-rateness. Mediocrity is an incurable disease. 
One way or another, it kills you in the end. Now 1 — 1 never 
tried to do anything.” 

She looked for agreement at Dinkum, but, of course, he 
could not listen for so long. He had swallowed liis third 
brandy down and now was rising, with an air of secretiveness 
and urgency. He whispered: “Must steal awaj ,” and with 
a smile of extraordinary sweetness, stammering some un- 
intelligible apology for his departure, he made out as though 
he feared everyone in the bar would note and impede him. 

She sat looking after him. The door opened and a man 
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entered who looked like Quintin. It was not Quintin, but 
in the instant, of her agitation she upset her glass. The gin 
spread and dripped on to the floor. She did not right the 
glass but sat for a long time as though she had lost the power 
to move: then, dragging a finger through the pool of gin, 
she wrote on the table top: 

“Shall I abide 

In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty?” 

When she could make the effort she left the hotel. It was 
nearly closing time. She felt a deep unwillingness to return 
to Arnold's ii.it. In the bar she had thought she might go to 
some small hotel and live on hope of Quintin’s return, but 
the outer darkness, the indifference of the passers-by, the 
cold, the strangeness she must meet and overcome in strange 
rooms, defeated her. Perhaps if it had been summer! — but 
the air was bleak with the coming winter. Like a domestic 
animal, she needed more than shelter. 

She walked up to Piccadilly. As she sauntered in a pur- 
poseless w'ay beneath the colonnades of the Ritz, she was 
accosted by a man a few jfears younger than hersdf. She 
stopped and watched him as he mumbled at her i the 
shadows. Perhaps she should expect no more than thii. On 
an impulse she caught his arm and drew him into the light. 
1 lis face was neither brutal nor vicious, it was merely paltry. 
She pushed him aside. When she saw a cruising taxi, she 
caught it and drove to Redcliffe Gardens. 

Ivntering the sitting-room, she saw the bodrofun liglit 
shining beneath the door. Arnold, as he usually did when 
alone, liad gone to bed to read. She sat down and waited for 
the ligitt to be turned out. She had no wi<h to talk to him. 
When, at last, the light went out an ' she judged he .>s 
asleep, she entered the bedroom silently, undresseil and 
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.slid into bed. lie rose towards the surface of consciousness 
and, moving towards her as though from, long habit, 
wrapped her in liis arms. 


9 

The labour exchange had nothing to offer Ellie. Even 
during the year she had been in London, prices had rist*n, 
jobs for the unqualified had become fewer and more people 
were seeking them. FUic said she was willing to wash dishes 
in an hotel. The labour exchange official was unimpressed. 
Students and out-of-work actors were queuing up to wash 
dishes in hotels. The work called for stamina. The official, 
eyeing Ellie, seemed to imply that stamina was just what she 
lacked. She was advised to wait for more suitable employ 
ment. 

That evening she was telephoned by Nancy. This was a 
restored and exultant Nancy who had come to London to 
sec Terry, reclaim her room and prepare everyone for her 
speedy return. She had rung Tom on her arrival and been 
invited to Clopals for the week-end. 

‘Tt was lovely. Clopiils is lovely in the autumn.’" 

^‘Did Tom speak of me?” Ellife asked. 

“Didn’t even mention your name. And what do you think^ 
Tcrr\ has taken the room above mine. I’ll be able to hear 
him walking about. Isn’t that marvellous? I'm so excited, 
I could cry. Now I must nish for my train.” 

Idlic did not try to tell her own story. Nancy could do 
nothing for her. She believed she would soon find work. 
There was no need to worry anyone abc^ut it. 

The next afternoon, envious of Clopals, knowing she was 
unlikely ever to go there again, she look herself to Battersea 
Park, where the hare from the river hung like dust in the 
tepid sunlight. The grass was brilliant, but spongy with rain. 
The mower had pulled it bare in patches. There were (lowers 
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—clumps of Michaelmas daisies, sonic ragged chrysanlhc 
mums, some, ostentatious dahlias, their heads hanging 
heavily from their stems, even a few imperfect roses — but 
they were all like latc-comcrs at a party. The festivities were 
over, the room trampled upon, cvcry(me else had left. 

Wandering about as evening came down, she suffered the 
memory of her first autumnal evenings with Quintin. Then, 
as now, the air was full of the smell of autumn: the sugar- 
pink light from the streaky sunset turned the smoky dis- 
tances to violet. Then, it seemed, she had had everything 
she could want in the world. She did not believe, now, she 
could ever be so happy again. She had lost the trick of it. 

When she left tlic park, the lamps were coming on along 
the Embankment. They shone among the thinning leaves. 
This was liic teasing, e’lsturbing season when rooms were 
lighted early and thc^sc who passed outside could look into 
the lives of others. EUie took a round-about route to Oakley 
Mrcct. In Elood Street she stood a long time watching a 
woman dressing her hair before a gilt lookingrglass, "I'hc 
walls of the room were red, rubbed and shabby, yet seeming 
to enclose the elements of ardour, as though love had live^l 
itself out there a thousand times. The -woman put down htr 
comb and started to rouge her lips. A few heavy, fallen 
leaves moved on the pavemcAt. The woman glanced t nvards 
the window'; Iillie hurried away. 

At the end of the week she w'as given some unemplo * meat 
pay. Ha\ing reached an abandonment of hunger, she spent 
a quarter of her money on a mc.d; then, in the relief of feeling 
wcll-fcd, her spirits rose and, with new' conlidcnce, she w'cnt 
to a telephone box and rang the Slanskis’ to ask if the countess 
liad returned. Desiree had left. The new' maid beliavcd as 
though the irdormation for which ELllic asked was valuabL 
and not to be given away. 

“(/an I speak to the count, then?” Ellic boldly enquired, 
knowing tlic count w'ouJd lu^t be there 

The girl’s front was shaken: “The count's not in.” 
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“And the countess is still awav?” 

“Yes.” 

“When will she be back?” 

“Nobody knows.” 

In the weeks that followed, HUie could eat irregularly so 
long as she did not pay her rent. As she had paid so scrupu- 
lously in the past, Mrs. Mackie was lenient with her at the 
end of the first week. At the end of the second week she 
said: “You know. Miss Parsons, this can’t go on,” and ILUie 
took to avoiding her on the stairs. 

At the end of three weeks EUic had no more hf)pe of 
paying than at the beginning. She had never been in debt 
in her life before. She was filled with fear and guilt. Added 
to that, she had broken a rule of the house. 1‘enants were 
permitted to make tea in their rooms, but not to eat in them. 
EUic had hidden on her wardrobe shelf a loaf of sliced bread, 
a piece of margarine and a pot of jam. Often she brought in 
hdf-a-pint of milk and made her own mid day meal. She 
had to keep her wardrobe locked ami pick up every crumb. 

On Sunday, imprisoned by an autumnal downpour, she 
reviewed her position and decided it could not be worse. 
Slie owed rent. She was unemployed. She had lo.st weight. 
Her clothes were worn out. She had cut herself oil from her 
home. 

One thing remained to her: she could appeal to Trim 
(Jaypolc. He had said he could find her half-a-ckizen jobs. 
I’or fear of being snubbed, she had put this possibility from 
her mind. Now she started composing a letter: ”... I know 
I have disappointed you, but I badly need your help. I have 
lost my job and . . .” 

Suddenly there flamed up in her the hope of success. Tom 
had been kind to her once. Surely he could not now be so 
cruc’ as to refuse her the help he could easily give! In her 
excitement, she tietermined mit tf> write but to telephone. 
She sped down the stairs, asked for the Clopals number. 
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put one and sixpence into the machine and, in return, was 
connected to the voice of Maxine. 

HUic asked if she might speak to Tom. Maxine, with 
cold dignity, said she feared not. Tom had had a second 
stroke, more serious than the first. He was too ill to speak 
to anyone. 

‘T)h, please,” Ellie begged. *‘Just for a moment.” 

“It is out of the question.” 

Fearing Maxine would put down her receiver, Idlic 
rushed on to ask, desperately, knowing she asked without 
hope: Could Maxine not help her? She had lost her job and 
Maxine worked for a large firm. . . . 

Maxine interrupted to say that the firm for which she 
worked employed artists only with the highest qualifications. 
Ellie wouJd noL stand a chance. 

“Tom said if I lost my job, he would find me another.” 

“He talks like that. Anj^ay, he’s too ill to do anything 
now. The doctor ‘'ays he won't be himself again for months.” 

At that, the telephone exchange broke in demand another 
one and sixpence. Ellie said ^ rapid good-bye. 

Ringing Clopals had been a desperate measure enough, 
but now an even more desperate and frightening intention 
possessed her. She would telephone Count Slanski. She 
did so before she had time to* tliink again She w^as pr ared 
to fight past the obstructing parlour-maid, and was bi ght 
to a pause when it was the count himself who answered the 
telephone. She put her request for payment wi.h such 
diJfidcncc, and, frcmi dryness of throat, her " oice died in so 
futile a fashion, she was surprised to find she had convinced 
him of her need and right. He asked what was the sum 
owing. She replied: “Flight pounds.” He said: “If come 
round this evening, I will give it to you straight away.’’ 

She returned to her room astounded, still hearing his 
distant, expressionless voice, the voice of someone to whom 
the matter was of no importance at all. 

Towards evening the rain cleared. She set out in nervous 
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triumph and walked the length of the King’s Road as though 
transported in a disembodied state from point.to point. Yet 
it was dark when she arrived in Belgravia. The servant 
admitted her without a word. She entered the vast drawing- 
room, where the count sat alone at his desk. The desk-lamp 
was the only light in the room. Rllie crossed towards it. The 
count rose, a tall, pale man in a dark suit, and handed her an 
envelope. 

"‘The money is there,” he said. 

She said: ”Thank you,” and thought she should say more. 
She felt sorry for him because he was alone there in the dark 
room, a sad, solitarv, unsmiling man, but he merely waited for 
her to go. She left without another word. 

As soon as she entered her own house, she called to Mrs. 
Mackie and gave her the eight pounds. She went to her 
room rejoicing — a girl who was defeating adversity, who 
knew that tomorrow or the next day her troubles would be 
at an end. 

Another ‘week passed, then Nancy telephoned her again. 
It was a Monday luncheon houf. Nancy had returned to the 
studio that morning, to find liUie had been dismissed. 

HUic felt an anguished happiness that Nancy should have 
telcphotled her at once. Her eyes filled with tears, her voice 
broke. 

“For goodness sake!” said Nancy. “Come and meet me for 
coffee somewhere.” 

hllic left the bouse at once and ran all the way to their 
meeting place. Nancy was indignant enough when told of 
the moves by which Ellie had been expelled from the studio, 
but when she heard of the telephone conversation with 
Maxine, her indignation became wrath. 

“This,” she said, “is f/je end. And, what’s more, f don’t 
hdieve he’s ill at all. Whv haven’t I heard about it? lie w.is 
perfectly well wlien I was there. She’s just taking possession, 
I suppose if / ranr; up she’d tell me I couldn’t speak to him. 
She must be staying there, going up on the businessman’s 
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train and coming back at night. 1 know what I’d do if I were 
you — ^I’d go straight there and sec him.” 

“But, Maxine . . 

“She can’t be there during the day. She must go to her 
job.” 

Nancy took out a ten-shilling note for Elbe’s fare. “And 
get something to cat.” 

Itlbc was to visit Clopals as Nancy’s emissary and her own 
advocate. 


10 

ILllu. reached the country station late in the afternoon. She 
waited an lunii and a ha’f for the bus that passed Clopals. 
The wintry twilight turned to darkness. Everything was 
shut. Neither girl had visualised tliis wait for the bus. They 
had somehow imagined buses came and went as they 
did in London. .indering about the village, Eliig wondered 
if Tom would ask her to stay to supper. Perhaps he would 
let her stay the night. 

The bus appeared at last. She w^as put df>\\n in the dark 
country road a few yards from the house. The only light 
at (dopals was in the hall: not the ndi glow of he. first 
welcome there, but a single pale bulb. She was disturb by 
the smell of the damp earth, the bitter scent of rotted leaves. 
She began to feel frightened. 

The door wus opened by the new housekeeper, uho had 
barely time tc) speak before Maxine called down from the 
landing to ask who was there. \\*hcn she saw Lllic she came 
downstairs. She dismissed tlic housekeeper, then faced Elhe 
as though dealing with an animal in wliich she was surprised 
to find fight. EUie had become dumb at the sight of her. 

“WcU?” Maxine waited with the look of someone 
up-raised above the \ ulgar emotions. S'" ' said notloing um^’ 
Edlic found power to speak: 
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“Can I see Tom?” 

For reply Maxine ran back up the stairs jind called in a 
high whisper: “Nurse Rogers.” When the nurse appeared, 
Maxine said: “This young woman insists on seeing Mr. 
Qaypole. I have already told her he is too ill to see anyone. 
Apparently she is not willing to take my word for it. I think 
you had better deal with her.” 

The nurse, authoritive and disapproving, came halfway 
down the stairs and looked sternly at Ellie. “Mr. Claypole 
can have no visitors at all. Not even family.” The matter 
dealt with, she returned to her patient. 

Maxine began to move towards the door. EUic looked 
vaguely about her, scarcely able to believe she must go so soon. 
It still seemed to her that somewhere in the house there 
must be help for her, but Maxine was opening the front 
door, inviting her departure. She caught the sharp scent of 
apples and now noticed some baskets of pippins on the floor. 
It was as much as she could do not to pick one up. 

“If you-don’t hurry,” said Maxine, “you may miss the 
last bus to the station.” 

Ellie went. The door closed after her. It seemed she had 
not been inside a minute, and now she was outsiilc again. 
When 'she stood at the bus stop in the lane, all the excitement 
of hope subsided, she felt the country silence, as deep as the 
country darkness. She waited for a long time, barely aware 
of the pa.s'dng of time. In this darkness and silence, her own 
feet invisible to her, she felt disembodied, existing only in 
her own poignant sense of failure. 

^"hat would Nancy say? — her ten shillings lost. How 
could Ellie excuse the fact Maxine had overridilcn her so 
completely? She might say it had not been Maxine but the 
nurse, hut it was Maxine who had defeated her — if anything 
so easily achieved could be called defeat. She leant against 
th'‘ bus-stop post, stupefied by her own helplessness and 
frustration. 

The world, it seemed, was full of cunning. The experienced 
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met intrigue with intrigue: the serpent respected the f(^x. 
She saw her own innocence as idiocy. No wonder Quintin, 
Mrs. Primrose, Maxine and Countess Slanski treated her as 
a nonentity. How could anyone so foolish be thought to 
feel? 

‘‘But I am learning. I shall not always be despised.’’ 

Then she began to realise how long she had been standing 
by the bus stop. There was some frost in the air. The coltl 
was growing. In all the black reaches of the countryside 
about her there was no liint of sound or movement. The 
last bus must ha^ gone while she was in the house. She 
started to walk to the station. 

The sky was covered with cloud. Unused to this darkness 
that seemed impenetrable to her unaccustomed sight, she 
stumbled into brambles and felt the verge’s chilly grass 
through her shoes. A wind had risen. The clouds began 
to pass over. She saw with relief the first stars appear 
beyond the cloud’s edge. Slowly the whole firmament was 
revealed, the stars not shrunken and befogged like London 
stars, but great crystals, flashing and trembling upon the 
blue-black night. I’he countryside took form beneath tliis 
clear and spacious sky. 

Now she could see the road, she walked quickly for a mile 
or two, then paused to rest against a gate, ^hc looked ross 
the fur-thick darkness of the fields to where the sky b. an. 
Lifting her face, she found the Dog Star. As, years before, 
they had walked along the dark sea-front, her fatner had 
shown her Orion’s Belt, the Plough, the Bear, the Pleiades. 
Now she sought the great star Bctelgeusc. She had no 
knowledge where it was, but, fixing upon the brightest in 
the sky, she pictured that vast, cold, silent world taming 
with weighty slowness just above her head. 

During all the time of her grief for Quintin, during these 
last weeks when all her thoughts had been given to uncm 
ployment, hunger and halfpence, these ozen worlds had 
turned in silence as they had turned a million years. 
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As she considered the substance of a million years, the 
nerve-ridden chaos of her life shrank out of sight. It seemed 
to her that, passed beyond the bickering household of the 
world, she was defined in silence like a turning star. 

The wind awakened her. It blew in coldly from the Jields 
as from the sea. Shivering, she returned to the pathetic 
disorder of the world. A pity of it all possessed her. She 
pitied the wood beneath her hands. 

“Poor Tom,” she thought and imagined that old and ugly 
face dark among the linen of his bed. He was indifferent to 
the windy brilliance of the night; indifferent to the universe. 
All he could know was an ignominious weakness, the smell 
of medicine, the narrow confines of suffering. He admitted 
only the material world, believing his life shrank and ended 
like the spark that dies on burnt-out paper. 

She walked on, too tired to keep account of distance, 
and came to the town. The clocks were striking eleven. A 
train stood at the platform. 

She asked: “Does this go to London?” 

“The last train,” shoutcil dje ticket collector. She ran 
and was thrust by the guard into a moving carriage. At this 
final effort, her legs collapsed: she lay on a scat and slept until 
she reached St. Pancras Station. 

When she left the station, sKe was in unknown territory. 
\s she walked down the steps she looked back at the hotel 
that seemed empty, unlived in, its windows dark. Below 
the steps, the empty drive swept down tf> an empty street. 
The street lamps did no more than make islands in the dark. 
To the uneven builtlings, patched with advertisements, tliey 
added a jaundiced dilapidatiijn. 

She started to walk to the left. She wanted to ask the way, 
but people were few and scattered. The faces that came 
towards her in that desolating light seemed inhuman. As 
she f .'sitated to speak, they passed indifferently. She came 
to a coffee stall and spoke to the owner. Where could she 
find a 19 bus? He thought it too late to find one anyw'hore. 
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Ifc recommended the Underground and pf)intcd vaguely 
towards a mividle of neon and traflic lights somewhere in the 
distance. Her instinct was against it. She preferred the bus: 
it was a part of home. Well, then! He sent her back to St. 
Pancras church. If she turned left there and walked ahead 
she might come on a 1 9 bus in time. 

She rounded the formidable grandeur of St. Pancras church. 
Movement now required no effort: it came from a habit of 
movement. Her legs, passing and repassing each other, fell 
limp, as though the bones might bend. Yet they kept going. 
They brought her into an area of vast and sombre buildings. 
( )ne ran the length of the road, blank-faced, two lions at its 
door: another rose in the distance to a great height, narrowing 
as it went, array of windows, and not a light in one of 
them. No one was in sight. The sky and its stars were 
hidden behind the city’s atmosphere. Elbe was shrunken 
again to the scope of her own anxieties. 

She was lost, ‘ he could not find a bus stop, ^he walked 
a long way before she met an old woman voming up from a 
basement. The woman said, in an Irish accent: “Come along 
with me: I’m going that way myself.” She showed Ellie 
Bloomsbury Square and the direction from which the bus 
would come. 

“Do you diink there will be one?” Ell’ isked. 

The woman spoke comfortingly: “I think there v I 
think there will,” but her face had a worried look and she 
hurried away before Ellie could ask an\ thing more. 

Ellie, ga/ing down the deserted road, thought that no 
sight in the world could be so glorious as that of a 19 bus. 
But no bus came. She gained for so long in die direction of 
Theobalds Road, she almost conjured one out of nothiu^iicss. 
Once or twice a numa: being passed on the horizon of her 
sight, then disappeared. Cars sped out of sight. In the end 
she seemed to be alone in a sleeping world. She knew sh 
should start 'walking home, but she \v. uncertain of tne 
direction. Worse than that, her feet, h.i\ing come to a stop. 
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would not Start again. At last she slid down the bus post to 
the kerb, meaning to sit for five minutes befoije setting out, 
but as soon as she propped her head against the post, she 
fell asleep. 

Some time in the middle of the night she was awakened 
by a policeman, who wanted to know what she was doing 
there. She said she was waiting for a bus. 1 le looked at her 
without humour. “You move on,” he said. “You know 
you can’t sleep here.” 

She had never before met a policeman who had seemed to 
her anything but a friend. She went on with an acute fear, 
not that she had broken the law, for she was sure she had 
not, but that, by being moneyless, shabby and uncmplo) ed, 
she had dropped out of the protected regions of respecta- 
bility into an underworld where human beings were open 
to insult. How appalled her mother would be to know it! 

‘But she’ll never know,’ thought Hllie. ‘I’ll never go 
back.’ 

Though Mrs. Parsons would welcome the return of the 
transgressor with righteous satisfaction, she would never lot 
the fall be forgotten. 

Walking westwards, Kllie came on Oxford Circus. Now 
she knew where she was. She turned down Regent Street. 
As she descended the steps to* the Mall, she saw the east 
growing green behind the pallid, cardboard shapes of 
Westminster. Above the park the constellations were askew, 
not tlashing and trembling now, but sinking back feebly, as 
though into a solid sky. The trees were taking shape from 
the shadows, the fa9ade of the Palace grew white, beyond it 
the uncertainty of Pimlico was settling ilown into substance. 
1 lerc and there tramps lay like bundles of rags. 

For whole minutes she could grasp what she saw exactly, 
in detail, then, with a barely visible movement, it would 
sh ^t into a region of unreality oddly connected with the 
pain in her head. 

In Victoria Street she passed a number 1 1 lius because she 
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had ceased to believe in buses: then she looked back. It was 
standing at aibus stop. She ran to it and asked: “Do you go 
down the King’s Road?” 

Yes, it was a genuine number 11 bus that had started out 
with the dawn and would come eventually to the Chelsea 
Town Hall. 

She sat on the front seat and watched the streets go by. 
She was in a physical stupor but her mind was awake. 
Indeed, as the light grew, things seemed too clear, too 
brilliant, as though they had turned to silver and crystal. 
Perhaps she would never sleep again. 

When she left the bus at the Town Hall she saw Simon 
Lessing coming from a doorway among the shops and 
crossing pavement to a dilapidated car. She knew at 
once that tlus was the one person in the world who could 
and would help her. He was about to pull out the brake 
when she reached him. In a moment he would have gone. 
The car was an - »pcn Ford. She leant over the side and looked 
at him with the calm seriousness of someoftc who has 
encountered tragedy. “W’ill.you help me?” she asked. 

He answered in her own tone: “What do \ou want me to 
do?” 

I Icr need, for all its simplicity, was suddenly too complex 
to explain. She did not know w'hat t ■ -cply. .\o ' e tried 
to speak, her eyes swam with tears. She dropped hei icad to 
her arms and sobbed. 

Simon was not disturbed by her tcais. He kft me car and 
ltd her back to the place from which he had come — a large 
studio, shabby, crow'ded and rather cold. He sat her on a 
sofa beside the sto\ e. 

“Put y’our feet up,” he said. 

“But \ou were going somew'here?” 

“( )nl\ meeting a man for breakfast. I’ll ring him later.” 

Scenting to iloat a little above the coniines of her lx It, 
she lay and watched him as he boilct. . atcr and nude toast 
and coffee. 
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He said: “What’s the matter? Anyone would tliink, to 
look at you, you’d been wandering about all night.” 

She smiled, too tired to answer, and thought of the dark, 
windy country through which she liad walked. She coultl 
not believe it still existed. She could no longer believe in 
Betclgcuse and tlic silent movement of stars. It was as 
though she had taken a step from outer darkness and found 
herself at home. Simon Lessing looked as familiar as an old 
friend. She watched his movements as he poured boiling 
water on the coffee and she seemed to know all of them. 

He set out a tray. When he brought it o\cr, she asked; 
“What age are you?” 

“Twcnt>-livc!” 

“Then you’re quite grown up.” She roused herself to 
take the cup he was otfering her. Her tiredness was gone 
in a moment: she became suddenly talkative. “What do you 
beliete — about religion? about politics? is the world over 
crowded? Vi'dl people starve and gnaw one another's 
tlugh-bones> Is it all nonsense about love and God? Are 
we going to be dcstrojed? If npt, what is going to happen 
to us all?” 

“I don’t know.” He sat on the edge of the sofa. “Ivverv 
thing’s been proved and disproved, so now we only know 
that we don’t know.” 

"So you didn’t grow up believing in civilisation."” 

“1 suppose not.” 

“Other people did. I was afraid I’d overlooked something 
important. So we can’t be certain of an> tiling?’’ 

He took away her empty coffee cup. “If we couKl believe 
in one another,” he said, “we would have as much certainty 
as we have an\ right to expect.” 

As hv leant towards her, smiling, she stared up at his face 
and felt tor him a sudden vi\ id lemlerness. Knowing hersi If 
in . A'c again, she raised her arms and placed them round his 
neck and saiil. “If oni\ I could Jive fr»r ever!” 
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Pj:tta and Arnold were eating; at ‘The Passport to Fortune’. 
Tliis was a new restaurant, decorated with trophies of the 
bull-fight, and lit with pink and yellow lights. It offered 
little but an appearance of being more expensive than it 
really was. 

Petta was in her sublimest mood. It had occurred to licr 
that evening, not for the first time in her life, that the experi- 
ence she sought still lay before her. Now, almost at an' 
moment, she would find the ultimate response to her own 
exaltation. Love, she sometimes said, was a light that could 
not be held in the hand. It existed and burnt of itself and 
died wnen u e<jald burn no longer. But, surely, in every 
life there was one love that did not die? Then there must be 
one still due to her. 

To each glanec that came her way she re >ponded with 
brilliant, provocative eves, elated by arMcipation, knowing 
that at last her life was about to begin. 

v'she looked at Arnc»ld, who was eating gloomily. Slie 
wished he were not there. She feared loneliness, yet desirLd 
separateness. She needed Arnold, but resented his presente. 
Me had little to say to hen Mis intellect had to ^ set in 
motion by the friction of other people's talk. 

i\n expression of desolate disgust came over lus ficc. Slie 
s.iitl: “What's the matter?” 

'‘'I'his filthy fooil. Nothing tastes as it used to taste. 
Nt>Hiing means anything, Wlui arc we alive for?'’ 

Site leant back in her chair and stretched her shoulders 
deliciouslv. “Adapt yourself, darling," she said, voice 
fiih of inner satisfaction. “Why come ti'* a place like tins.'' 
It’s nothing but a compromise. Stop thinking \()u're some- 
thing special and accept \o\ir new position as part of the 
crowd. linjov it. If \ou can’t afford 'od tood, good \ .'ic, 
then change \our tastes. Learn to bke what \ou can afford.” 
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“Such as what?” he asked, in a low tone of direst des- 
pondency. 

She laughed in a series of excited ripples, attracting the 
attention of everyone near. “Whelks,” she said. “Or fish 
and chips.” 

“Both pretty expensive these days.” He turned sideways 
in his chair and pushed his plate away. 

Petta watched him with amusement. “The trouble with 
you, darling, is that youVe never tried to adjust yourself to 
whatever comes. In life you can do one of two things — 
retreat into a private world and admit you’re done for, or 
face it like a swimmer who cuts through a wave and comes 
out on the other side ready for whatever he finds there.” 

Arnold sat as tliough he had heard nothing, but after a 
while he said: “It’s not that I can’t adjust myself: I simply 
don’t want to. 1 have no use for poverty and muldle-age. 
I don’t like the common man: he bores me. I want things to 
change, but I’m not such a fool as to think they’re going to.” 

“Well, thit’s something,” 

“I envy the young. They expect nothing.” 

“The world will change again before they’re tlcad.” 

“But they don’t know it.” 

“I hcy soon will.” She leant towards him, gently smiling, 
and squeezed his hand: “Poor 'Arnold, you’re an unhappv 
man.” 

“\o, I’m past unhappiness. Nothing can touch me now.” 

“Tlien \ou’vc no cause for complaint.” 

“('ause enough. Vfhen your unhappiness goes, every 
thing goes with it. Each time you’re wretched and make a 
recovery, some part of yourself has died. In the end you’ve 
nothing left but your aches and pains and a tired feeling 
in your belly, and your brain going on like a madiine that’s 
got into the habit of it.” 

he squeezed his hand again, but now she had lost interest 
in this analysis of his condition. She wanted to talk in some- 
one else. She pulled her fur coat up over licr shoultlers and 
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said: "‘Come on. Let’s go t() the ‘Rose’.” She imagined 
Robert woul^ be there. She looked across the restaurant 
into a pink looking-glass and saw her face aglow, as lovely 
as it had ever been. She would give one look at Robert, 
then look away and fail to notice him again. 

Arnold said wcaril): “Oh, not the ‘Rose’. Let’s go back. 
I feel like an early night.” 

She went impatiently ahead: “One drink. Come on. I’m 
sick of this place.” She danced a little as she moved, turning 
about on her heel as Arnold paid at the counter: then they 
passed int(^ the cold street. 

“Ahnost (Jhristmas,” Arnold sighed. 

“I low do \ou usually spend Christmas?” 

“In bed ” ^ 

“I did that last yeai. I . . . I’d been ill. This tear, let's 
have some fun. Let’s give a party.” 

Arnold grunted, neither agreeing nor disagreeing. They 
walked down the Ring's Road to the public-house. Denis 
Plumley and hi-, friends were sitting ne .r tlie door. Petta 
gave a look round but could not sec Rr^bert. She put her 
hand under Denis’s chin, tilted up his face and, gating into 
it, said: “Darling Denis, let’s get drunk.” 

Denis smiled, but looked to Arnold for succour. Arnold 
said: “What is everyone drinking?” 

“1 don’t want an\ thing,” said Petta. “I don’t i* .J to 
drink.” 

W’licn Arnold came back he orought her a glass ^t ginger 
ale. She had been talking excitedly while hz W’as at the bar, 
but already her exhilaration w’as passing. When he and Denis 
started some arguments about books and films, she settled 
back into silence. Robert did not arrive. A stupor of In *cdom 
came down on her. ‘'he Ix'gan to think about Quintin: of 
the days of their early acquaintance when she had longed 
for him and it had seemed he felt no interest in her. Th<^a 
she had told herself: “Bear it: let it pas 'fhe da\ will comc 
when you w'ill see him and it wull mean notlung.” In the 
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end she had had all she wanted from him, yet the day of 
indilTercncc had not come. 

She felt an almost unendurable intolerance of the voices 
about her and the flat, tepid liquid she was drinking. Jt 
occurred to her that she was the cause of her own failure. 
When she reached that point, knowing where it would lead, 
she came to a stop. She sat, trying to think of nothing, feeling 
herself hedged in by the edgy limits of the minor anxieties of 
life. When she sighed, Arnold caught her arm. 

‘‘Very well,’’ he said. “We'll go.“ 

“Go where?’' She shook his hand off irritably. “It’s not 
closing time.” 

“We're all going. Denis is taking us to a party.” 

"‘J don't want to go,” she grumbled, but did not really can‘. 
After all, there was no knowing. She might meet someone. 
She let herself be led off. She felt sleepy. She stumbled on 
the kerb. Arnold pullcil her up. As thc\ crossed the road, 
the wind blew her coat open, bog was coming up from the 
river. Shccwalkcd blindly, not knowing wh\ she felt so 
cold, and grumbled as ^hc went: “lliis world is hell, 'fhere's 
no possibility of happiness: it’s not intended, of course. It's 
either the misery of youth or insuifidency of age. All I can 
look forward to now is dying.” 

''Nonsense,” Arnold half carried her along. “You’re too 
young to die.” 

>*he wrenched her arm from him ami said angril\: “No 
one's too young to die. But who cares? 'I’o die young is 
simply to get away before the bills come in." 

As she swune away from Arnold, she l)um]Kd into a little 
group of people. She slioutcd: “( rowds everywhere. When 
1 was young the w<*rld was comfortably tilled, now there's 
no room to move. It's all qneues and crowds and bad temper 
and noise.” 

'mold pulled her along, trying to cateh up with Denis, 
whr>, walking ahca^l with his friends, clearly wished to dis- 
own her. Thev turned imo a doorway beside the 'I'own Hall. 
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Denis said- “The light’s always broken here” He led 
them in darUncss along a passage, up stairs, along another 
passage, to where a door stofid (;pen oi a lighted loom 
Arn(dd, who took the stairs s](jwly, soothing Petra’s com- 
plaints as they went, arrived a long wa\ behind the others 
In the doorway she looked round and said aloud: “What a 
place* Ciodsaseus’” 

y\rnold kd her o\cr to a divan co\ered vith a torn rui»- 
and settled her on it “What will you drink^” he asked 

“Water ” 

“lla\e *‘Ome i^in It will wake \ou up.” 

“1 don’t need waking up Who’s giving this b]ood\ part\^” 

“I’ll line! out ” He nitned awav to a table where dunks 
were b( If ^“'tributed Most of the guests were gathered 
round it \ sianeiard lamp and some reading lan.ps lit the 
packed up easels and drawing boards There were sc\eial 
hiokem down elnans against the w ills The oddments of 
furniture were scattered round a stene, the heat of which 
did not reach the point where IVlti sat lietwccTi the ranges 
ot the lights there' were are^^s of daikness that might, for ill 
she coulel see, stretch into inliniti 

Ot course the parts was crowdeel with \oung pec^ple \ 
little wlide ago she had not noticed them beciusc sht sesmed 
to be one of them Neiw, ^herescr suv. loe^keel, tP ths\ 
we re, tht Listing her out of life, taking possession of w l had 
been liers 

riitie was an itmosphere ot congratulation at the end ot 
the loom \inold, making ne) attempt to return io her, was 
talking to a \oiing man and beginning to luigh Her sight 
wMs not sen good She nirrowed her sses and siss the 
stuelio like a park m a fog She gase it up She hui lost her 
sense of time She ^ould not base told sshethei she hael 
been sprawling there t’l c imnuUs or Inlt an lunir wlun a 
soung man came in lier direction, mosing at an angk ti it 
permitte'd lum to bs pass her it her tj ^ v irince prosed ills 
toiiraging 
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She stretched out her hand to him, fingers apart as a baby 
stretches for a rattle. “Here,” she said hoarsely, “come and 
sit here.” 

He laughed as though she had made a joke and sat on the 
edge of the divan. 

“What sort of party is this?” she asked in the same hoarse, 
intimate voice. 

“It’s an engagement patty.” 

“Do people still get engaged in Chelsea? How ‘old 
world’!” 

He laughed again, uncertain how to take her, and seemed 
about to move away. She leant forward and held to his arm, 
whispering conspiratorially: “Show me. Show me the 
engaged girl.” 

“She is behind the table pouring drinks.” 

Petta narrowed her ct'cs again and saw the girl pouring 
drinks with the lavishness of an amateur: “And the man? Ah, 
that one. I’ve seen him before somewhere. I hope she treats 
him properly.” 

“I think she will. Can I get ygu a drink?” 

“Someone is getting me one.” She held to his arm, pre- 
venting ^him from rising: “Don’t go. Tell me about these 
people.” 

He looked as though he did ifot think there was much to 
tell: “They’re just people who live around here.” 

She felt his detachment, noticed his glance move again 
and again to the door. Perhaps in the past young men had 
behaved in this way in her company, but she had not noticed 
it. ‘All right. This is where the strong swimmer cuts 
through the wave. Be a brave girl. Stick it. Come out on 
the other side.’ The trouble was, she could not sec tltc 
justice of her state. She was not old: she was a girl hidden 
behind a mask. Now that she had realised she was no longer 
you* g, she did not know how she should behave. She had 
become a stranger in her own life. 

She thought: ‘I le is afraid I’ll make a pass at him.’ With- 
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drawing all the tendrils of her attraction, she coldly said: 
“You seem tp be looking for someone. I must not keep you 
talking.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I’m looking out for my 
wife. Our baby-sitter was late. I came on ahead.” 

Arnold brought Petta a glass: “It’s only beer,” he said. 
“That’s all there is.” She took it without comment. Seeing 
she had a companion, he went back to the crowd round the 
table. The young man could have made a get-away, but did 
not do so. Petta, reassured, rallied him a little nervously, 
fearing her old power to enchant might turn against her: 

“Why, how respectable you ate nowadays, you young 
people! Marriage and babies before you’ve even started to 
live.” 

“But isn’t that living? What else is there?” 

“Oh, lots of things. At least, there used to be. Travel, 
for instance; in my day you could live abroad for next to 
nothing: you could spend months in the sunshine. Then 
there were parties that went on for days. And»people were 
amusing; so witty: they didp’t give a danm about anyone or 
anj thing. They just did and said what came into their heads. 
We enjoyed life so much, we weren’t in a hurry to marry. 
As for having a family . . .” 

“Have you no family?” 

“1 had — I have a daughter. It doesn’t mean much. I saw 
her the other day; she’s a complete stranger. I expect }ou 
think you’ll get your rewards when the kids grow up? 
Believe me, you won’t. There are no rewards.” 

“We weren’t tlunking of rewards.” 

Petta did not listen to liim. She grumbled on irritably: 
“Why is it all so dismal now? What’s happened 10 life? 
What’s missing from it? It used to be such f^un. It’s true, 
conditions were different. Money bought things then. 
Everyone had country cottages: they picked them up fo,- a 
few pounds. Other people did the ork for us — but it 
wasn’t ail that that made life fun. I know you have plenty 
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to worry about — still, why don’t you enjoy yourselves any 
more? You can’t blame conditions. I’ve had to#acccpt them, 
and I’ve more to lose than you. My money’s scarcely worth 
a thing these days. ‘Come on,’ 1 say to myself, ‘Life’s still 
fun. , . 

The young man listened, bewildered as though he were 
being accused of a crime he did not know existed. He 
laughed, shook his head slightly, then seemed to give it up. 
He protested: “We’re quite happy.” 

Petta, propped against the wall, sniffed at her glass and 
vsaid in surprise: “Beer!” At any other time she would not 
have drunk it, but now she sipped it as she spoke. “The 
Jiuman situation,” she said, “sickens me. I don’t want to be 
an animal. I don’t want to be a machine for breeding, but 
if 1 have cliildren, I don’t want to love them simply because 
a gland is secreting mother love into my system. And when 
Vm middle-aged — as I am, of course: no need to 1^:11 me — 
I don’t want to feel depressed and defeated because some 
other gland isn’t doing us job.” 

The young man, watching het;, seeming to hide whatc\ er 
he felt beneath a look of laughter, asked: “And love?” 

She considered the question sombrely, and sombrtlv 
answered: “That’s a trick, too.” After a moment, she said: 
“I resent the wh<dc set-up. I* want my emotions to be 
attached to sc>mething bigger than biology. I object to the 
limitations of the human creature. 1 want to be something 
different.” 

“VC'hat, for instance?” 

“Cjod knows. I don’t. I don’t suppose I shall ever know. 
I suppose I shall die and come to an end without ever know - 
ing \\har it is I have wanted to be, but . . .” she suddenU 
thumped the divan, “I put it on rccfird here and now, that 
I am dissatisfied with my human state. I ask for more.” She 
looked accusingly at the joung man for some moments, 
then pointed angrily at him: “But you, you’re satisfied, 
aren’t you? You’re all cosily settled in your little hole— 
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wife and children cuddled up toj^cthet. It’s easy for you. 
You’re young.” 

She was holding her glass so that it spill, d on to the rug. 
lie steadied it for her, saying as though to a diihcult child: 
“Did you think that when you were young!"” 

She caught her breath, slighted, but he noticed nothing. 
He said: “Pcrliaps it is easier, being young. I don’t know. 

I can’t tell till I’m old — but it doesn’t seem so easy.” As he 
spoke, some instinct drew his eyes again to the door. At 
once he put down his empty glass and rose, e.'ccusing 
himself. 

She watched him go, not caring. To hell with the young' 
What a pack of fools they were! 

The p’r". itood in the doorway was large and pale and 
round-bosomed — not a beauty: not a beauty as Petta h.id 
been at her age. The young husband lifted her hand and 
pressed his lips into her paim, then they smiled at one another. 
Sliding Ills arm round her waist, he led her into the room. 
They went, not towards Petta, but over to the engaged 
couple, who, in imitation pf their visitors, encircled eadi 
other’s waists. The two couples exchanged looks of con- 
gratulation and pleasure as though they believed thcmsthcs 
bound safely for ever in content and love. 

Petta, swallowing in hei* throat, dicw her glam from 
their illusioned world: ‘WTiat docs it matter? It 1. -is so 
short .1 time.’ She looked about her for distraction and saw 
an old magazine wedged down between the bed and w.ill. 
She drew it out: a thick, glossy American maga/ine, the ct>\ c r 
ntissing. She opened it at a picture of a scrious-faced \oung 
man in uniform — the first .Vmerican killed in Korea. 'I hat 
forgotten war! How ohl was this periodical, for goodness 
sake? 

An American called Kenneth: and here were his Mom, 
Dad, Sis, the family dog. The father was a coal miner, t n 
at home on the upper crust of tlie \\ rid where the war* 
were made. When a reporter asked liim why the bo\ had 
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given his life, the father replied: “He was fighting against 
some sort of government,” and then: “That bqy was in here 
every night by dark. Never caused us a mite of worry.” And 
Mom said: “He never saw a bad day in his life. Never 
bothered nobody any time.” 

The rest of the article had been washed off. It seemed as 
though someone had dropped the magazine into the bath. 
Half the thick, glossy pages were stuck together solid as 
cement. Petta threw it aside. ‘They all die,’ she thought 
with morose satisfacticslMind she looked about her blackly. 

Seeing she was alone, Arnold came over, bringing Denis. 
He said: “Why not come and meet some of the others?” 

“VC^y should I? What arc we doing here among the 
young? They all look so damned pleased with themselves.” 

“Let me get vou another drink.” 

“No.” 

'fhe engaged couple crossed over to the three on the divan. 
Denis caught the girl’s hand and said: “Fdlic darling, you’ve 
met Arnold •Valance. Tliis is Mrs. Valance.” 

Petta smiled vaguely and madp no attempt to correct him. 
As the girl bent towards Denis, her hair, that had seemed 
black when in shadow, was seen to be a dark red. Petta 
found this colour disturbing, though she could not remember 
why. She watched the girl playing hostess in an earnest, 
painstaking way, like a child at a dolls’ tea-party. 

“And what will you do when you are married?” asked 
Denis. 

Simon Lessing, putting his arm protectively round llllic, 
said: “I’m scntling her to the Polytechnic. She must learn 
to draw. I don’t want any regrets.” 

“Why botlier” said Petta. “She'll he producing babies in 
no time.” 

“Wf)men have no regrets,” said Arnold. “They’re a lazy 
lot. They’re only ttjr) glad to use someone’s clsc’s talents 
instead of their own.” 

The girl smiled, denying ntnhing. As Denis pulled her 
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closer, questioning her confidentially, Simon returned to the 
guests rouncithc table. 

“Tell me, darling,” Denis asked in a half-whisper. “Are 
you living here?” 

“Yes. You see, it’s cheaper and we’ll soon be married. 
And it’s so wonderful. I’ve always wanted to live in a place 
like this.” 

Denis looked up at the crumbling plaster and down at the 
bare floor, and said: “Delicious, darling! Just like a French 
film or something.” 

Petta watched the girl answering questions, taking no 
offence, all the time holding the heavy jug of beer, waiting 
for their glasses to empty. Arnold held his out. As she leant 
forward, f fling the glass with a careful, steady hand, he 
touched her glistening hair. 

“Like silk,” he said. 

Simon had returned to the crowd round the table. The 
girl glanced about for him, uncertain whethet to leave her 
present company or not. Denis gave her a little push, dis- 
missing her: “There’s a gopd girl! Go and fill them all up. 
Let joy be unrestrained.” 

She smiled and went. 

Petta realised Arnold was drunk. There must be more 
than beer over at the table. *She said: “This is a bon. party. 
I.et’s go.” 

Arnold did not answer, but started one of his tedious 
literary arguments with Denis. A heavy, uncomfortable 
sleepiness hung over Petta so that she longed to be away from 
the place. She shook at .'\rnold’s arm and said again: “Let’s 
go.” 

“No.” 1 le stared irritabl) at her as though she w trying 
to deprive liim of something desirable: “The party hasn’t 
begun yet. I don’t want to go.” 

“I’m very sleepy.” 

“You can lie down on the divan am ;o to sleep. 

“Thank vou. I’m not drunk.” In her present mood, the 
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suggestion seemed to her an insult. She shuffled to the edge 
of the divan and sat there, about to leave and yej not leaving. 

Someone was putting records on the gramophone. The 
young people were dancing, not as Petta had danced when 
young, but fiercely, as though the intention was to rid them- 
selves of an incubus of energy. Some of the girls had thrown 
off their shoes and were dancing in bare feet. They moved 
wildly, turning their feet in and out, flinging their thighs 
to one side and the other, clutching at their partners as in 
nn orgasm. 

This was a party, but it seemed to Petta no one was dressed 
Tor a party. The girls, who wore wide skirts, made great 
•ilay with them, but several did not even wear skirts: they 
x’ere dressed in jeans and jerseys. Petta followed with her 
^■ves one youth who, having the imbecile look of a drug- 
t.ikcr, danced as though he had lost awareness of everything, 
.ven the insanely jerking automaton that was his body. 

She edged still further off the divan and managed to get 
lo her feet. Why should she stay here to watch the appalling 
good fortune of the young? 

She said to Arnold: “If you won’t come. I’ll go alone.” 

This threat usually brought him to his feet. Now he 
simply lifted his glass and said: “Just as \ou like. I won’t be 
larc.” 

.’she pulled her coat round her, saying nothing. 1 li‘ .uliled 
in a gentler tone: “You don’t mind, do you, dear? I’ll drink 
this and be back in half an- hour.” 

T'or the first time since their relationship had startctl, she 
went home without him. Peeling her way through the unlit 
passj !>cs, she stumbled and grazed her shin on the stair. 'I he 
stree*. wlien she reached it, was full of a shrill and foggy 
damp. Damp glistened f)n the pavements. Jt filmed over 
the ironwork «>f street lamps and railings. The fog <lrifted 
like "me kc across the road. 

The cold, the pain in her leg, the bleak emptiness of the 
street, filled her with a .sense of injury. VCIi) had AriU)ld 
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chosen this night of all nights to treat her with such callous- 
ness? It scented to her that all her suffering came from the 
fact that her >outh was passing and her beauty fading. She 
felt mart) red, as though age were some hornl)le and incurable 
sickness imposed on her and on no one else. 

She thought of a young man she had known years ago in 
Ireland, the first to love her. He had said: “You seem to ha\c 
a Light about )ou.'’ She wondered where he was now. Young 
no longer, she supposed, but nerhaps he still imagined her 
as she had Licen, ) oung, and so beautiful it seemed she had a 
light about her. 

In those days she had tliought her beauty must bring her 
everything— yet what had it brought? That plain, pale girl, 
I'Jlic — n'Hj>lit, in the end, be given more than herself had 
ever been given. 

As she lemcnibered Arnf>ld’s hand stroking the girl’s hair, 
tears came into Petia’s c\es. It seemed to her she had no one. 
All her life she liad most feared the moment when she wouio’ 
be thrown dependent on herself. How had she^failed? Had 
she possessed some talent and kept it hidden? Some creative 
power iliat, aborted, had destroyed her? 

Well, if she had, she had lost it. She could do nothing 
now. 

In Fulham Road she stopped a taxi. cold ha*.! v kened 
her. She w as afraid she w'ould not sleep. It wras in h mind 
now to leave Redchrfc Gardens. She could keep the taxi 
waiting while she packed. When x\rnold returned, he would 
find her gone. ‘‘Fhat w ill give him a jolt,’ she thought. 1‘hcn 
she decided she W’ould not take her luggage: only a tew 
things in a make-up box. Arnold w^ould not know’ what had 
become of her. She might be dead. 

For a short time this intention enlivened her. She thought 
wath ffmtempt of Arnold: 'That wuheied windfall,’ she 
said to herself. He h.ul sta\cd at the parry imagining him clf 
)oung because he had never matui '! Well, he’d couie 
back to an empty fiat! But b\ the time she reached the house 
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her intention had weakened. As she left the taxi, she looked 
about the empty street. What place was there for her in this 
homeless night? She paid off the taxi, knowing the move was 
beyond her. 

If only Quinttn were in England! She imagined herself 
flying to him, throwing herself into his arms. . . . 

Someone came in at the front door. She looked down to 
the hall, imagining it would be Arnold. Had it been he, 
she would have rur to hinn, remorseful, weeping — but it 
was not. It was the man oi ground floor, the disgusting 

mouse-killer. 

She went upstairs in an agony of resentment that Arnold 
had not come at the moment she needed him. She ran into 
the flat, possessed by a desperate and bitter purpose. Acting 
quickly, expecting him to come at any moment, she wrote; 

“Sorr}' Arnold, but I’m tired of everything. This is not 
the world I want, but I have not the means to change it. 
Forgive me. I really long to die. Please ring my husband’s 
solicitor (number below) and ask him to tell Q, what has 
happened. Petta.” 

She rummaged wildly through her papers, seeking the 
solicitor’s telephone number, found it at last and added it to 
the note, which she pinned to Arnold’s pillow. 

She filled her hot-water-fcottlc. When she had undressed, 
she propped herself up on pillows and placed the hot bottle 
on her belly. She had lit the reading-lamps on either side 
of the bed. In the drawer of the table beside her she had 
a dozen or so boxes of sleeping-tablets. She looked them 
over and took out a box of a hundred she had bought a 
couple of years before in Paris. With these in her hand, she 
looked round the room, seeing it a place she was leaving for 
eve . 

The fog-coloured wall-paper was peeling off at the corners 
near the ceiling. The ceiling had been white once but now 
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it was darker than the paper. There were no pictures: 
pictures meant nothing to Arnold. The fireplace and shelf 
above it were heaped with books. So were the pieces of 
late Victorian mahogany furniture on eitVicr side. Books 
were stacked against the walls, on chairs, on the window 
ledge, all spine-broken, torn, faded to an even greyness. 
Every day she had been there, Arnold had come in with more 
books, picked up for a few pence ‘for reference’. He never 
opened one of them. 

The room smelt of book: -^Ciis concourse of books pro- 
duced no show of culture, only ' '’<*i*>.rtje squalor. And here, 
she thought, is where I am to die — ‘the worst inn's worst room'. 

She ttiok tliree sleeping-tablets and washed them down 
with I "he took three more. Then, in a sudden fear 
that death would miscarry again, she emptied the box into 
her hand and began cramming the pills into her mouth, taking 
gulps of water to clear away the acid powder. When she 
had swallowed all but a few that fell on the floor, she flung 
the box across the room. 

She lay down among tl^ pillows, waiting for the first 
premonitions of sleep. Nothing now could keep her from 
unconsciousness of life. She pressed her face away from the 
light and felt, sensuously, through all her nerves, the heavi- 
ness of her body relaxed agalhst the bed. 

She had imagined the tablets would act at once, 1 t she 
remained awake. Bored with waiting, she stretched her arm 
down among the books beside the bed, lifted one and 
knocked off the dust. It fell open and she read: 

“. . . we carry within us the wonders we seek wuthout us: 
There is all Africa and her prodigies in us; we are that 
bold and adventurous piece of nature, which he that 
studies wisely learns in a compendium what others labour 
at in a divided piece and endless volume.” 

Her eyes, blurring, passed several times over tltis passage. 
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then remained on the lines: . . wc carry within us the 

wonders we seek without us: ITicre is aU Africa and her 
prodigies in us,” until a fog of sleep came between her 
and the page. The book fell from her hand. If she had made 
a discovery, she had made it too Lite. 

It was as though her own weight was carrying her down 
through folds of darkness, each more compacteil, till the 
last was dense enough to hold^her. There, in the darkest 
recess, was to be found velvet oblivion. 

At the last moment of consciousness, she stirred, strctcliing 
her fingers, as she felt the voluptuous sw'eetncss of life 
where it bordered dissolution. She sighed, the moment 
passed: she slept, certain she would not wake again. 

She returned to consciousness some time after nine in the 
morning. She opened her eyes to the delicate topaz light 
of the winter sun. The light crashed at her like a blow. She 
closed her eyes; her mouth fell open in pain and nausea, 
she must ha>vc a hang-over. As she tried to move, ati exxru- 
ciating sickness was set in motipn. She la\ still, lint let her 
cyehds part again. She had not drawn the curtains: a reading 
lamp \yas switched on. The whole room was a sliifting 
dazzle <jf light. She could make nothing of thts awakening. 
Xo hang-over could be as bad afthis. 

She waited for the nausea to pass off. 'ritere was a sour 
smell in the air, like vomit. She imagined it tame through 
the window. She turned her head distastefullv and felt some 
thing wet and cold on her cheek. When she was still, the 
pain was no more than a twitch in her brain. After a while 
she managed to lift her hands and press them to her heaii. 
This darkened her consciousness, but the twitch remained. 
Worse than that, the sickness was becoming active, flooding 
up thr<.>ugh her blackly until, at the last moment, she flung 
hei elf from the lied, reached the window and pulled up the 
lower frame. As she km It, vomiting upon the weed beds 
below, she felt the luxury of relief. She closctl her eyes and 
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lay with her head on the window-sill until the cold saturated 
her and she began to shiver. Her head throbbed, but now, 
at least, she was capable f)f movement. 

In the pit of her body the waves of sickivss were moving 
again. She wrapped herself in a dressing-gown and went 
down to tlie bathroom. She moved carefully, holding her 
head as though to hold it together, and reached the bath- 
room with a sense of gratitude for its existence. She had 
scarcely bolted the door w!ien the walls began to jerk and 
spin about her. The air turned ycUow. She could not stand. 
She slid down beside the water-closet, that had a sickly urine 
smell, and, propping herself against the seat, she let her 
mouth bang open and waited. 

12 

^oMi, tinio L nine o’clock the clo7.en or so persons who 
had spent the night in Pinion lacssing’s . ludio bjegan gather- 
ing themselves up from the floor, from chairs, from the 
divan beds, to follow Simoii and EUic out to the car. 

Simon was carrying the suitcases. Each of the others, in 
imitation, picked up some object as they passed. Arnold 
Valance, the «)niy one among them who was n.- longer 
young, cradled in his arms a plaster bust of Venus. 

The car doors were held open. Ellic and Simon were 
solicitouslv packed into the front scat. The h\^gagc was 
placed in the back and on top of it were piled a wash-jug, 
a T-square, the lop of the stove, several cushions and picture- 
frames, and two plaster cones. 

Arnold, swa\ ing and smiling on the pavement, h..! I to the 
bust as tliougii it w. re part of himself. 

“Take them all back,” said Simon, and the company, in a 
state of obedient torpor, a step beyond drunkenness, re- 
possessed tliemsclves of all but the laster cones. Tilv.oC, 
rolling unseen into a corner, were carried down to Eastsea. 
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The car started off. Arnold, with a vague and sleepy 
smile of good-will, waved until it was out of sight, then, 
with the bust in his arms, set out in a dream state to walk to 
Redcliffe Gardens. 

The car passed from London into the clear sunlight of the 
countrj'side. It was Christmas Eve. Ellie had not written 
to her mother to tell of her engagement. She had half 
expected Mrs. Parsons would write inviting her home for 
Christmas — ^but Mrs. Parsons d*d not forgive so easily. 

Now Ellie went home with confidence, taking with her, 
as she did, that most desirable of peace offerings — a future 
husband. 

The car could not iravel at speed. They stopped at Tun- 
bridge Wells for luncheon and reached Mrs. Parsons’s 
restaurant as the sun was setting. The lights were coming 
on along the Eastsca promenade in a sad, wintry sunset. 
Ellie looked indifferently at it all. Nothing could touch her 
now. 

As the door-bell pinged, Mrs. Parsons came out through 
the bead-curtains that hid the kitchen. At the sight of Ellie, 
her eyes narrowed, with resentment, yet with gratification. 
They moved to the male figure behind. She did not smile 
or '•peak. She awaited explanation. 

Elite smiled. With as much triumph as pleasure, she said: 
“This is Simon Lessing. We’re engaged. We thought, if you 
approved, we’d get a special licence and be married down 
here.” 

Mrs. Parsons raised her eyes again to Simon’s face, which, 
with its look of transparent simplicity and good-will, smiled 
over EUic’s shoulder, then her lips shook, her face crumpled 
and tears welled into her eyes. 

Ellie put her arms ab<jut her mother. Embracing her 
daughter, Mrs. Parsons choked back her sobs to say: “Both 
my jirls married before they’re twenty. I never dated hope 
for such happiness.” 
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13 

Tom Qaypolc died in the new year, during a period of un- 
usual cold. 

When P^llie left the Underground station, snow hung like 
swansdown in the air. It did no mote than drift on the air’s 
currents, yet the roofs were already white and cars were 
cutting tracks in the lace-filni on the road. 

As, directed by the ticket collector, she found her way 
from the station to the crematorium, the distances disappeared 
in a fog of gun-metal grey. The lighu was a ithout shadow. 

This was Golders GrecPj the placp she had once imagined 
to be in th" depths of the country. Remembering Rhoda’s 
lily-pond and lawns and vine, she saw them now reduced to the 
stature of tliis red-brick suburbia where there was no brilliancy 
but the snow. 

A great mans things had been reduced in her mind since 
her first days in 1-ondon. Many mosaics of .^adow and 
unsubstantial wonders had hardened now into fact. 

She thought: T am growing old. A friend has died.’ This 
death seemed to her a step towards maturity, bringing her 
own death nearer and into perspective. That, she supposed, 
was how people came to accept death. P-iends died a. ’ their 
presence there made a home for one in the grave. 

The softly tangling powder grains of snow were growing 
into fiakes. A ..ilvcr iridescence filled tlie air. Dazzicd witliin 
this glass snow world, she remained on these new terms 
with death until she reached the crematorium church, then 
death took on a leaden look. The church was cold; its light 
livid from the snow. How desolate to be old ai.il dead 
instead of young and married! 

The service had already started; a secular service. Verses 
and songs — agnostic but hopeful — had been chosen ’^y 
Tom’s solicitor. lillie tip toed dow. the aisle to whttc 
Nancy sat. 
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Nancy moved the black-gloved hand tliat shaded her face 
and whispered: “She hasn’t got a thing.” 

“Who?” 

“Maxine,” 

“Not flwything?” 

“Not a bean. He’s paid off her overdraft, but who the 
hell wants money already spent?” 

The elderly gentleman beside Nancy shuffled in his seat. 
Silenced, she gave Ellie a grin of triumph. They bowed their 
heads. 

The coffin, hidden beneath chrysanthemums, began lo 
'■'Hdc out of sight Did the ilowers die in the flames? Ellie 
imagined Tom’s dark, folded face within the box. Because 
’ic had believed himself mortal, she felt him the more dead, 
i le was shut in, immobilised by his belief in his mortality, a 
tigure of clay. The coffin had gone. The doors closed on it, 
.she pictured its journey into the furnace. When she supposed 
.he clay body must be consunaeil, Tom seemed to her more 
dead than yv'crc the buried. Such non-existence did not leave 
• nace es'cn for compassion. 

Someone was reading verses in a flat, dispirited vi>ice. 
Idlie had never attended a funeral before, but she had once 
heard 'on a gramophone record the Russian Kontakion for the 
dead. She liad come prepared for grandeur, supposing the\ 
would be caught up from their houghts of past and pnseiu 
in the brilliance of a moment and a triumph of sound. 
Apparently that was not to happen. 

.She whispered to Nancy; “Did he leave ton antlhing?” 

“Only my allowance: that goes on.” 

Notlting for Elllie, of course. Nie had expected notliing. 
'I'hc scn.'ice came to an end. 

VC hen she turned to face the people who were filing out 
of the pews, she saw, for the first time since they parted 
thf summer evening, Quintin Bellot. She came to a stop, 
growing faint. 

.\’.incy pushed htr on; “Hurry, (lit <iut before Maxine.” 
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Partridge, who had sat at the back of the church, was 
standing beside Tom’s car. 

“Come on.” Nancy caught Elbe’s elbow and rushed her 
to the car door. Partridge saluted and opene I it. They look 
their places on the back seat. Through the rear window 
they could see Maxine, black-clad, with the air of a widow, 
talking to one person and another, making a leisurely exit 
from the cliapel. 

Nancy said: “You can drive on, Partridge.” 

He looked uneasy: “Miss Maxine said , . .” 

“That is all right.” Nancy spoke with authority: Partridge 
obeyed. 

As thej started off, thej watched, until they passed beyond 
her sight vine’s furious aw'arcness of their departure. 

“Does she know?” asked Elbe. 

“Not \ct. The solicitor rang me because I’m the onl\ 
relative. He thought he ought to soften the blo^^ . 1 was so 
damned glad shv hadn't got it, I didn’t care who had. At 
least, not much.” 

“And who has got it?” 

“An heir. His wife’s nephew'. Perhaps he intended that 
.ill along.” 

“And )ou don’t nund'"” 

“Well, Tom believed in the male Ktl:.” Nancy lo vcd a 
little smug, as though, agairftt all reason, she felt soni thing 
glorious in the belief. 

“V('hat was .Mr. Btllot doing there? 

“Bellot? The heir? How' do you know lum?” 

“He used to come to Piimrosc’s. He’s a friend of Mrs. 
P.” 

Nancy found this coincidence remarkable and, talking 
about It at length, she permitted Elbe to remain sJent. 

Elbe watched the heath running whitcly away into the 
violet snow mist that filled the bow 1 of sjrass. In the distar e 
the roofs and spires of I lighgate rosv. abo\ e tallcn clouu. 
T must come here w ith Simon,’ she thought. 
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Suddenly she asked: “Will Mr. Bellot be at the house 
for sherry?” 

“Of course. He’s been especially asked to come because 
he’s the heir.” 

When they reached South End Road, she said: “Put me 
down here. 1 don’t feel like sherry.” 

“Nonsense,” said Nancy. “You look as though you need 
it.” 

The car turned into Keats’ Grove. They were the first 
arrivals. The snow, no longer falling, lay untrodden on the 
neat, small garden behind which the house of Tom’s solicitor 
stood like a doli's-housc. A maid showed them into the 
front room. They wer- left /lone with plates of sandwiches 
and several decanters of sherry. 

“Fall to.” Nancy took a sandwich in each hand. 

Elbe, watching from the window, felt sick at the thouglit 
of meeting Quintin again. “They’re coming,” she said fear- 
fully. 

“What do I care?” said Nancj\ “He was my uncle.” 

Maxine entered first. She gave Nancy a stare of threatening 
calm, then turned the full force of her vivacity upon the men 
behind her. Among them W’as Quintin. Elbe saw' him 
responding to Maxine as he responded to everj' attractive 
woman. Siic moved into the bow of the window', wibing 
to remain unseen, but Quintin »w her and crossed to her at 
once. He looked as though this were a meeting loo long 
delayed. His face was abvc with pleasure, and with astonish- 
ment at finding her there. 

“My dear child, whatever are you doing here? Did you 
know old Tom Qaypolc?” 

Elbe at once set about explaining her presence. Her 
apparent casualness was enhanced by the fact that she felt as 
though she were being throttled. While she talked, Quintin 
ga/.ed down into her face with an admiring amusement, his 
hand hovering to take her hand, to restore them at once to 
their old intimacy. 
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EUie took a step away and kept her hand out of reach. The 
spell no longer worked. That was a relief: and equally a relief 
was the fact she no longer felt angry with him. 

When she had nothing more to say, he started explaining 
his sudden departure to Switzerland. He seemed unaware 
of her new indifference to him. Watching him dispassion- 
ately, she saw him more charming, more elegant, better- 
looking than anyone else in the room. The other men had 
been old friends of Tom. They were commonplace men 
who had given their lives to commonplace employments: 
Quintin was of another order of human being. He had been 
free to be anjThing, and he had chosen to charm. It seemed 
to her tight that Tom’s money shoula have gone to him. 
She coul<^' '•< ‘ •maginc he had ever manoeuvred to obtain it as 
Maxine and, she feared, Nancy had done. She told herself 
that Qumtin would own the money, not the money Quintin. 
Somehow these reflections tidied away her past relationship 
with him. He was rewarded. Her reward was elsewhere. 

1 Ic managed to catch her wrist and give her hand a shake 
to gain her attention. He had mistaken the remote gravity 
of her face. 

He said: “You must not be cross with me. You took it all 
too seriously, you know. It was just a little affaire— 'lot to 
be taken seriously.” 

She opened her eyes at hiih and laughed. “Are you s ire I 
took it seriously? One can play even at seriousness.” 

His smile widened: he raised his brows and stared at her 
as though transported b) admiration of what he saw. 

“You remarkable girl!” he said. “You reawaken all my old 
interest.” 

“1 hope not. It would be such an anti-climax. You see. 
I’m married now*.” 

“Married! At your age!” He turned over her hand and 
looked at her ring. “So you are! Why, I am delighted.” 

She had not expected him to be as delighted as that. The 
atmosphere between them flattened somewhat. There was 
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a pause, then she asked: “Where is your wife now?” 

“Carrying on some squalid liaison somewhere. The usual 
thing.” 

“And the lady with whom you went to Switzerland?” 

He nodded, amused that she was so well informed: “Alma? 
She intended marriage and left me when she found my wife 
would not part with me.” 

“And Mrs. Primrose? Are you still attached to her?” 

“Oh, that! — ^that was nothing. I thought it would be 
entertaining to stretcli up to an apple just out of reach — and 
lo and behold! 1 made a little movement and it fell into my 
hand. Naturally I did not want it then.” 

EUic smiled her disbelief. “What will ytm do with Gopals?” 
she asked. 

“Sell it. I believe it’s terrible; a sort of super-suburban 
Kozy Kot; all mod. con. and so on.” 

“I tliought it was wonderful,” said Ellie. 

Quintin touched her under the chin. “When arc wc going 
to meet agsrin?” 

Smiling, she turned her face away and shook her head. 

“But, my dear child, surely you arc not going to deprive 
yourself of all sorts of fun? These days, marriage is no more 
than the permanent set against which we play out our 
romances. It’s not a binding cctotract.” 

She said quietly: “I think it isw binding contract.” 

“Oh, oh!” He shook her hand while she held herself stiilly 
from him. “What a little prude! You used nf>t to be like 
this. Do you imagine your husbaml will remain faithful to 
vou?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Quintin laughed at her: “My dear child, husbands just 
d<<a’t remain faithful.” 

“Perhaps some husbands do.” 

You’ll learn better. And, don’t forget, life is short: you 
will grow old.” 

She thought of Simon and smiled: “I’m prepared for that.” 
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He ixltccl back his head, narrowed his eyes and drew down 
his lips in a sm^e that would once have entlirallcd her. Now 
she was acutely aware of the marks of aj c on him. She 
thought of Simon’s strong, young body and smiled into 
herself, a smile secret and expectant. 

Quintin said: “Perhaps I made }ou unhappy? If 1 did, I 
am sorry. But we are all victims, one of another.” 

She was not sure he was not laughing at her. She smiled, 
guardedly, but his face remained sad. Ageing and sad. 

“I must go,” she said. 

“No, no. Don’t go.” 

“Tliie will has nothing to do with me. I’m not meant to 
hear iti” 

Snow had been fallini^ again. A white light was reflected 
from the lawn on to the ceiling. Now the motion of snow- 
flakes was thinning into nothingness. When the last flake 
fell, the outside world was still. To her it seemed to have 
been renewed b\ snow as b\ the supernatural agency of love. 
She longed to walk into it. 

Quintin, holding her wrist, was trjdng to detain her. 
Gently, but with determination, she detached herself. “M\ 
husband is expecting me for tea.” She spoke rather proudly — 
a married woman, a woman with a secure background 

Quintin gave his litde, comic bow', tu^iang his hp' ‘oMn 
as tliough to say: T acknowlldge my error.’ 

When she said good-bye, his only reply was a small 
regretful moseinent towards her. She hurried away. 

Nancy had been coxnereil b) Maxine. Eluc signalled mat 
she was giving, and w ent w itliout speaking again to ant one. 

Down in the square •'lie 1 oarded a waiting bus. The 1 
was cold and biilliant as crvst'il. 'flic trees were snow-nca^ / 
as with blossom. VClien the bus moved off, it passed in 
spectral quiet tlirough the twilight of Kentish Town ard 
Camden Towm, journeying westw.ards into the transformc 
city where lillie had her home. 





